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ABSTRACT 


The title of this study indicates that the relationships 
between man, symbols and God in the theology of Paul Tillich are 
explored. According to the theory of correlation analysis of phil- 
osophy of man's existential predicament raises questions which can 
only be answered by theology using symbols expressive of man's ulti- 
mate concern. The basic triad of ideas concerning man is essence- 
existence-essentialization. The concept of existence was carefully 
examined and in the interests of clarity it was found necessary to 


use the notions of existence, and existence 


1 5° Symbols are not nec- 


essary in the essential realm or in complete essentialization, but 
are necessary in existential existence because of man's estrangement 
from God. 

Tillich's epistemology was explored, particularly his concept 
of "self-world" and its meaning, before considering the place of sym- 
bols in the God-man relationship. The basic criterion for something 
to be a religious symbol is the idea of participation, but this proved 
to be a very confused notion until it was analysed into four distinct 
types. When the other characteristics of symbols were considered, it 
appeared that Tillich thought that the opening of man's inner con- 
sciousness to the depth of being was as important as the notion of 
participation 

The referent of all religious symbols was examined through the 


only non-symbolic statement about God, namely, "God is Being-itself." 
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iv 
The various possible relationships between Being-itself, Being and 
beings were investigated. The concepts of "being-as-a-whole" and "the 
totality of beings" led to a consideration of the structure of being 
and the ontological elements. 

Tillich's complete rejection of the concept of a "supranatural 
God" naturally led to an investigation of Tillich's naturalism. The 
place of man and God in nature necessitated an analysis of naturalism 
pantheism, monism and atheism. Spinoza's God or Nature was considered 
to be a good starting point for an examination of the relationships of 
Tillich's ideas to these "isms.'"' The ideas of Spinoza in relevant 
fields were compared and contrasted with those of Tillich to ascertain 
the status of Tillich's notions. The decision is by no means clear cut 
but Tillich's Ground of Being does suggest that he had monistic lean- 
ings. His statement that some pantheism is an integral part of reli- 
gion was noticed. 

Tillich's self-acclaimed task was to interpret the Christian 
message for his own secular generation and for that purpose he employed 
many novel explications. The unique contributions of Tillich are his 
ability to counteract the secular "Death of God" movement, to distil 
from the various suéleacpedoss and theological positions certain con- 
cepts which he synthesized into a coherent whole, and to confront the 
positivists by his use of linguistic analysis in his theological re- 


interpretations. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The twentieth century has produced a remarkable number of 
theologians who have attempted to interpret the Christian tradition 
in the light of contemporary society. These attempts at a new inter- 
pretation appear to be due in the main, to two very distinct causes. 
One of these causes may be termed religious and the other linguistic. 
The religious cause which required action was that the people had 
abandoned God. T.S. Eliot has aptly stated the problem: 

But it seems that something has happened that has never 
happened before: though we know not just when, or why, or 
how, or where. Men have left God, not for other gods, they 
say, but for no god, and this has never happened before.l 

The second cause arose from a change of attitude in philos- 
ophy initiated by such philosophers as G.E. Moore, Bertrand Russell 
and L. Wittgenstein and the so-called British analytical school, and 
A.J. Ayer, R. Carnap, A. Pap and others, philosophers of the Vienna 
Circle tradition. The philosophical impact caused a crisis to 
develop which particularly affected the understanding of religious 
language. The Logical Positivists, using the tools of logical anal- 


ysis and adopting scientific criteria as their principles of inves- 


tigation very confidently relegated religious discourse to the realm 


lois. Eliot, Collected Poems 1909-1962 From "Choruses from 'The 
Rock'" (New York: Harcourt Brace, and World Inc., 1963). 
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of the cognitively meaningless 7 This philosophical pronouncement 
appeared to separate theologians into two classes: one class which 
just ignored the statements made by positivists on the ground that 
theology and science are two distinct spheres, and the other class 
of religious thinkers which called for or commenced a radical and 
critical examination of the meaning and clarity of religious lan- 
guage. 

Paul Tillich was a philosopher/theologian who saw the need 
for investigation in this area, for he remarked that "we are in a 
confusion of language in theology and philosophy and related sub- 
jects which has hardly been surpassed in anytime in history." Look- 
ing critically at words, especially those used in religious services, 
Tillich saw that these words no longer communicated what they ini- 
tially did, or what they were intended to communicate since "we no 
longer have words in which the powerfulness of the word puilsated it" 
No wonder people had left God. But protest against "dead" symbols 
or words is not enough, and Tillich set himself a double task: to 
confront the Logical Positivists (and their successors) and to bring 
to religion, new life with new words and symbols, and a new, novel 
if necessary, interpretation to replace that which had lost its 


influence. 


2 ey, Ayer, Language Truth and Logic (New York: Dover Publi- 


cations, 1936), p. 115. 


+p) Tillich, "Religious Symbols and our Knowledge of God," 
The Christian Scholar, XXXVIII (1955), 189. 


et, Adams, Paul Tillich's Philosophy of Culture, Science, 
and Religion (New York: Harper and Row, 1956), p. 2. 
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Tillich, in an autobiographical essay, says that "a part of 
my life belongs to the nineteenth century, especially if one assumes 
the nineteenth to end (as one should) with August 1, 1914, the begin- 
ning of the First World war? After the end of that War, in which 
Tillich served as a Chaplain, he felt, so he informs us, a loss of 
faith and a "shaking of the very foundations" of his religious 
belier.® As early as 1915, Tillich had come to reject the conven- 
tional belief that God was a being, and as early as this, he speaks 
of the "God above God.’ After the War, Tillich began to write about 
the split between the church and the people, especially the returned 
soldiers. In Tillich's opinion, the language used in theology, what- 
ever value it may have for the expert in the field, tended to create 
a gulf between the church and the world, and between the theologian 
and the layman. The traditional language of the church, Tillich con- 
sidered, obscured the essential and relevant doctrines of the Chris- 
tian message. In fact, these doctrines were so strange to modern man 
that there was scarcely any way available of making them intellig- 
ible. This is why Tillich searched for a new way of making religious 
language relevant to the modern man. 

Before the Second World War, Tillich's foundations were again 


shaken. He left his fatherland for America and there settled down to 


2p, Tillich, My Search for Absolutes (New York: Simon 
Schuster, 1967), p. 23. 


6p, Tillich, S.F., pp. 8 and 10; see also N.B., p. 52. 


David Hopper, Tillich, A Theological Portrait (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1968), pp. 28, 101-126, 167-169, where a pamphlet written 


by Tillich in 1915 is summarized. 
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devote himself to at least two main tasks: to confront the Logical 
Positivists on their outlook on religious language and to provide a 
new interpretation of the Christian message for the new generation 
in which faith was at a minimum. 
Tillich's major work, in three volumes, was named Systematic 

Theology. The purpose of this work was to present: 

--+.- the method and structure of a theological system writ- 

ten from an apologetic point of view, and carried through 

in a continuous correlation with philosophy.8 
The two works in the title of Tillich's major work, namely "syste- 
matic" and "theology" may be considered. The reason the work is 
called "systematic," said Tillich, is because: 

First, it forced me to be consistent. Genuine consistency 

is one of the hardest tasks in theology.... Second,.... 

the systematic form became an instrument by which relations 

between symbols and concepts were discovered that otherwise 

would not have been apparent. Finally, the systematic con- 

struction has led me to conceive the object of theology in 

its wholeness....9 
Tillich's enterprise has long held my esteem. But this does not mean 
that I agree that he has always been consistent, or that entirely 
satisfactory new relations between symbols and concepts have been 
found. 

Though the work was called "theology" a continuous correla- 

tion with philosophy was maintained and thus one might wonder why it 


was not called "Systematic Philosophical Theology." It appears the 


answer is that Tillich defined the two basic needs of any theological 
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system as stating the truth of the Christian message and more impor- 
tantly, interpreting that message or that truth for the new genera- 
ee Voge A central task of theology is "to interpret (religious sym- 
bols) according to theological principles and ieehsdate and this 
will be a prime focus of this study. However, theology has "neither 
the duty nor the power to confirm or to negate religious symbole, 
I would agree that Tillich has certainly given a re-interpretation 
of many of the religious symbols and hence I would argue that his own 
work may rightly be called theological. 

According to Tillich, the method of correlation expresses a 
relation between philosophy and theology in such a way that while 
philosophy makes an analysis of the human situation, and may pose 
questions to which it is unable to produce satisfactory answers, 
theology suggests that answers found in the Christian message would 
be worthy of consideration as solutions to the philosophical ques- 
tions propounded. But this rendering of the method of correlation 
is not quite accurate. It is certainly the province of philosophy 
to analyze the human situation, but it is really theology that re- 
formulates the questions suggested by philosophy, and it is this 
reformulation of the questions to which theology is prepared to 
offer answers. These theological answers were sometimes given in 


the form of a mystical/symbolic language which Tillich says "is full 


of dead symbols which have been killed... by a religious criticism 
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of religion."> 


In the distant past, myths were allowed to exercise their own 
power upon audiences: they not only said something to the listeners, 
they did something. Rather than let them continue to have their ex- 
perimental impact (insignificant today) some critics set about recon- 
ciling the ancient texts to modern demands. As Susan Sontag has said: 

Interpretation presupposes a discrepancy between the clear 

meaning of a text and the demands of (later) readers. It 

seeks to resolve that discrepancy. The situation is that 

for some reason a text has become unacceptable; yet it can- 

not be discarded.! 
Tillich saw the discrepancy and he also knew why the texts had become 
unacceptable, and he knew that they could not be discarded. Many of 
the religious symbols had lost their potency and Tillich revitalized 
some and discarded others. In his theological writings, he focussed 
his attention on the questioning of every proposition in the light 
of the axioms of empiricism. 

Every question that a person asks, whether of the self, the 
world or God, presupposes some kind of participation, or as it is 
more usually stated presupposes some "interest." The Latin word 
"interesse" means, literally, to be between, to be concerned in some- 
thing, to share in it. There are, however, a great many different 
kinds of questions and these different kinds may be classified 
according to the "interest" of the questioner, the one who is making 
the quest. The interest shown by the questioner may be just idle 


bas in DL,¢ > e400 See Blao* SVTtY, TS) ~ pp.* 61-62% 


LI euinatk Sontag, Against Interpretation and Other Essays (New 
York: Dell, Delta Books, 1966), p. 6. 
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7 
curiosity, and even when the curiosity is of a more serious type, the 
"something" about which we are curious, may and often has, no vital 
concern for us. Or we may ask questions because of a genuine desire 
for knowledge, and in the case of what we ordinarily term "scientific" 
knowledge, we attempt to investigate without participation. But even 
pure observation is often a very lively form of participation. It is 
not so much in the experimentation as in the interpretation of the 
findings that so-called objectivity is desirable. 

The really important philosophical questions are those which 
concern me, as an individual human person, not just casually, or out 
of curiosity, but concern my very being. These questions are, to a 
great extent, the philosophical questions which Tillich asserts can 
only be answered theologically. If I ask myself about love, or death, 
or my present spiritual situation, even if I do not explicitly men- 
tion myself, the questions can only be addressed if I do, in fact, 
bring myself into the discussion. In other words, I myself am "called 
into question" in this type of situation. So the answer to questions 
of this kind necessarily contain something about myself. Since I am 
both the one who asks and a part of what is being asked, I must be 
answerable for the kind of answer given. 1 must identify myself with 
the answer, and hence my own commitment is required. If this line of 
argument is accepted, then we can readily see why such questions can- 
not be answered once for all. Unlike the question about the sum of 
the angles in any triangle, these vital questions seriously concern 
us, invoking "infinite passion." Hence they continually have to be 
put. 


And so the restless quest goes on. Man seeks meaning, but he 
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does this with caution, careful not to commit himself too deeply. 
Every serious attachment must be at least partially resisted because 
it might display that which Tillich calls "“heteronomy," a strange 
something outside man that seeks to control and dominate him. The 
alternative may be autonomy, man making his own decisions and find- 
ing his own values. 

Tillich, however, offers as a different possibility, theonomy. 
Theonomy does not stand over against autonomy as heteronomy does. 
"Since God (theos) is the law (nomos) for both the structure and the 
ground of reason, they are united in him and their unity is manifest 
in a theonomous eipungion Pie The question of union of autonomy and 
heteronomy arises out of reason, but a complete theonomy is not pos- 
sible under the conditions of existence. But this does not mean that 
the quest for unity, which is the quest for revelation, should be 
abandoned. 

Man, as a moral being, must be studied in conjunction with 
man as a natural being. Suppose that a rational philosopher agrees 
with Wittgenstein that an understanding of a statement's meaning is 
to be gained often, but not in all cases, by an understanding of the 
way in which it is used. Then it is possible for that philosopher, 
whether or not he is a naturalist, whether or not he sympathizes 
with the doctrines of the less rigid form of empiricism that genuine 
propositions and contingent truths must be, in principle, referable 
to some form of checking by experience, to find an intelligible role 
for both moral and religious assertions. 


Ll ey t.95.Ds105.. See also P.E., pp. 44, 56-57. 
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Man of course, is a creature of values. Some things in life 
are regarded as desirable, and these have to be sought out, and when 
found must be encouraged and strengthened. These values we call 
"good."' On the other hand, there are things to be avoided, and so 
values call for a decision. Jean Paul Sarte's insistence that man 
must be free to make his own decisions, unhampered by conditions and 
uninfluenced by tradition, is probably an expression of a feeling 
existent in many minds. But we are afraid to lose the "self," and 
this in turn makes us reluctant to commit ourselves too deeply to any 
cause or any faith. Since many of us need guidance, it was Tillich's 
contention that we must take a risk, and commit ourselves to what we 
feel to be our ultimate concern. 

Tillich's outright rejection of supranaturalism, while this 
does not necessarily make him a naturalist, showed at least, that he 
had something in common with naturalists. "I have always felt," 
Tillich says, "that there might be a few who are able to register the 
shaking of the foundations... To those few my words are particularly 
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Tillich's works require a study in depth, for when we 
read his new interpretation of the Christian message, we must not 
just look at the surface, because if this is all we do, we shall only 
know what things seem, superficially to us. The truth which will not 


disappoint, is only to be found beneath the surface, and in order to 


reach the full depth of truth, we “have to dig through one level 
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It makes one wonder whether Tillich, like Descartes, some- 
times "wears a mask." I feel that Tillich, somewhat like Descartes, 
does not always say all that he thinks, and often only what he thinks 
prudent to Prete In man's restless quest for truth, Tillich does 
not expect most of his readers to reach the deepest level but each 
person must seek his own level, his own dimension of depth in all 
social, cultural and religious fields. 

In an analysis of any philosophical or theological system it 
is necessary to acknowledge sympathy towards one's subject (the per- 
son and the content of his writings) especially as rapport is vital 
to both the interpretative and the evaluative processes. Feuerbach 
states that there are two kinds of criticism. The first is the 
criticism of knowledge, objectively and positively, taking into 
account the central ideas of the author as a measure to be used in 
the evaluation. The second is the criticism of misunderstanding, 
which, coming from without, attacks what is positively stated with- 
out being concerned with the aims or purpose of that enquiry. So 
where author and commentator lack communication, there can be no 
misunderstanding. 

My interest in the writings of Paul Tillich was further 


aroused by his refutation of the assertion that God was a being, 


8 
In his "Private Thoughts" Descartes says he must "come for- 
ward in a mask," since of course Descartes knew the virtue of prudence 
and he did not want to share the fate of Galileo and others. See 


Descartes' Philosophical Writings, selection translated and edited by 
E. Anscombe and Peter Geach, (London: Nelson, 1959), p. 3. 


ae Feuerbach Briefwechshel ed. K. Grun (Heidelburg 1847), 
taken from Karl Lowith From Hegel to Nietzsche trans. David E. Green 
(New York: Holt Rinehart and Winston, 1964), p. 73. 
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i 
standing in his transcendent realm over against the world. It was 
exciting to find a theologian of the standing of Tillich who rejec- 
ted so positively every element of supra-naturalism. I was further 
intrigued that while eschewing the label of materialist he appeared 
to espouse certain ideas which are congenial to a specific type of 
naturalistic philosophers. 

Tillich's suggestion that the meaning of life is bound up 
with man's "ultimate concern" and that commitment to humanity is 
grounded in "Being-itself" is to me apposite to the contemporary 
ethos. Furthermore, the new interpretation of the Christian message 
given by Tillich is always mindful of the empiricists' criteria of 
verification and justification, which gives it particular appeal to 
the contemporary scientific and secular society, which accepts very 
little on "faith," that is, without evidence. And finally, once 
Tillich's special vocabulary has been mastered (and all disciplines 
require that their particular vocabulary be understood) his symbolic 
language does assist in talking about concepts in a way which other- 
wise would have no literal meaning. 

No attempt has been made to focus on Tillich's use of dialec- 
tics, the value of soteriology or his concept of Christology, (impor- 
tant as these topics are) except in so far as they happen to be rele- 
vant to the immediate task in hand. 

The central themes in any theology are the Supreme Being or 
some equivalent, and man. Thus in Chapter II Tillich's theory of man 
is examined. The relation of Tillich's thought to some existential 
philosophers is analyzed in order to probe the meaning of "existence," 


a pervading concept in his writings. It is possible to differentiate 
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LZ 
specific ways in which this term is used and to relate these to the 
major strands of Tillich's thought. 

In his attempts to interpret the truth of the Christian mes- 
Sage to a new generation, Tillich recognizes the problems of this com- 
munication through language. In the third chapter, “Language about 
God" the problem of meaning in God-talk is discussed briefly and this 
is followed by a more extensive examination of Tillich's epistemol- 
ogy. Yet it is recognized that a full appreciation of his epistemol- 
Ogy cannot be obtained unless one appreciates the power which Tillich 
ascribes to the symbolic mode in the field of religious thought. 
Accordingly the fourth chapter considers the characteristics and 
functions of symbols in general, while the fifth chapter analyses 
religious and non-religious symbols as they are used by Tillich. Any 
examination of symbols is incomplete unless the nature of the refer- 
ent is made as explicit as possible. The difficulties which are 
inherent in religious symbols when Being and God are the referents 
are scrutinized in Chapter Six. 

The relation of Tillich's thought as it has emerged to athe- 
ism, to naturalism, materialism, pantheism and monism, particularly 
the relation of Tillich's philosophical position to that of Spinoza, 
is the focus of Chapter Seven. Finally, in the postscript in Chapter 
Eight, I have attempted to suggest what is unique in Tillich's con- 


tribution to the philosophy of religion in this century. 
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CHAPTER II 
TILLICH'S THEORY OF MAN 


The suddenness and the radical nature of the present ferment 
in theology are evident everywhere. Since about 1920, a number of 
immensely creative theologians such as Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, the 
Niebuhrs, and Tillich have considered this sudden change in the out- 
look of seekers for religious truth and attempted to relate theology 
to the problems of modern life. Any fitting philosophical theology 
for man in his present state of scientific and technological pro- 
gress, must be centrally concerned with the concept of a God. A God 
is a Supreme Being or a properly equivalent object of latreia, of 
total reverence from mankind. But such a theology must also be 
designed to offer concepts for making intelligible the relationships 
that the theologian holds to obtain between a God and human beings. 
Indeed the concept of a person will need to be discussed a good deal 
as well. Because this study is concerned with what Tillich calls the 
symbolic use of language, and because the only living creature now 
known to man who uses words, in whatever form or mode, is matte it 


would seem appropriate briefly to consider Tillich's theory of man, 


1See J.N. Findlay. 'Can God's Existence be Disproved" in 


New Essays in Philosophical Theology, eds. Antony Flew and A.C. 
MacIntyre (London: S.C.M. Press,1955), pp. 47-56 especially pp. 52f. 


20. Geach, Mental Acts (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1956), pp. 13, 43f. R. Puccetti Persons (London: Macmillan, 1968), 
Chapter I. ; 
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14 
in so far as it is relevant to the purpose in hand. 
To begin to understand Tillich's theory of man, one must try 


" "existence,' and 


to grasp the technical uses of words like "exist, 
"existent" in his philosophical theology. Following his own asser- 
tion that theology must reflect contemporary thought which is of an 
innovatory nature, Tillich considers many accounts of the human con- 
dition offered by existentialist philosophers, especially Martin 
Heidegger and S¢éren Kierkegaard. These accounts led him to decide 
that the main task of existentialism should be "an analysis of what 
it means to ete 17 This quotation from Tillich involves a classic 
use-mention or sense-reference confusion. For one may ask what the 
verb "to exist" means, and quite differently, one may.ask what the 
lives of existing human beings are like. The reference may be the 
same, but Tillich uses the verb "to exist" in at least two quite dif- 
ferent senses. A study of what the Evening star is leads to the con- 
clusion that the Evening star is identical with the Morning star. 

But a study of the term "Evening star" leads to no such conclusion. 

A kind of confusion about "meaning" which frequently leads to philo- 
sophically fruitful statements is often to be found both in philoso- 
phers like Tillich, Marcel and Heidegger and in ordinary language 
philosophers. This is the confusion between seeking the real meaning 
of the word or combination of words qua asking how the word or words 


usually would be used and seeking the real meaning qua asking how the 


35.7., I., p.- 25. Cf. Willard V.0O. Quine "On What There Is" 


and "Reference and Modality," From_a Logical Point of View 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953), pp. 9 and 143-148. See 
also W.L. Rowe, Religious Symbols and God (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968), pp. 106f. 
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word or words ought to be used to generate more philosophical in- 
sights! * 

Tillich concludes that however far one proceeds in the inves- 
tigation of existences an adequate understanding of the problematical 
fact of human existence cannot be gained from existentialist analyses, 
like Heidegger's Being and Time, that refer to man alone. He asserts 
accordingly that the most fundamental questions about man must be 
answered in theological terms. Such a way of reasoning in Tillich 
that takes one from theological questions to largely secular descrip- 
tions and analyses, then back to theology, may be partly circular. 

But at any rate, whether or not the circle is a vicious one, this is 
Tillich's way of neasuictn ds? 

Like Heidegger, Tillich turns to what he takes to be the pro- 
foundly important Latin etymology of modern European words formed 
from existere. Reflecting on the etymology of existere, he concludes 


that when we do philosophical theology, we should think of man's 


4 See discussions of this confusion in John King-Farlow, "From 
"God' to 'Is' and from 'Is' to "Ought,'" Philosophical Quarterly 
VII (1959), 136-148, and "The Logic and Cognitive States," Mind, 
LXVII (1958), 247-249. Also J.R. Searle, Speech Acts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969), pp. 73-76. 


amen I express suspicions of circularity here, I mean that 
there is something odd about Tillich's sometimes seeming first to 
Suggest that analysanda couched in theological language can be fully 
explicated by analysantia couched in purely secular language, then 
next seeming to suggest that the analysantia have themselves got to 
be explicated at least partly in terms of further analysantia involv- 
ing religious language similar to that of the original analysanda. 
This peculiar sort of circularity must not be confused with other 
sorts. For example, my use of "circularity" here is not to be con- 
fused with Tillich's much publicized talk about a "theological circle" 
(S.T., I., pp. 8-11). See also Robert E. Chiles (ed.) "A Glossary of 
Tillich Terms," Theology Today, XVII (1960), 77 where he writes 
that the task of perfecting a Glossary of Tillich's terms is being 
abandoned because the "glossary is circular." 
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16 
existing as man's standing put a? But from what does man stand out? 
Tillich's answer is that man stands out from non-being. "Non-being" 
like "exist" has been used, of course, in various technical and 


pseudo-technical ways by philosophers and theologians for centuries. 


®the Late George Price told me he thought that little of phil- 
osophical value is gained from etymological derivations. It is cer- 
tainly doubtful whether Tillich has made clear any new information 
about what it is like for a human being to exist by his purportedly 
etymological and highly metaphorical uses of "stand out" and "standing 
out." Linguistic analysis can perform a useful service in showing 
that "aggressive" is usually a term of commendation in North American 
speech but a term of criticism in British speech. No similarly clear 
insight seems forthcoming from Tillich's linguistic analysis of "exis- 
tence" in terms of "standing out." While Tillich is often less clear 
a linguistic analyst than for example, J.L. Austin, I consider it 
important in describing how Tillich tries to present a theory about 
human existence to mention his belief, true or false, clear or un- 
clear, that Tillichian linguistic analysis drawing on Heidegger and 
Kierkegaard is of central importance. Further, what I think is impor- 
tant, if perhaps confusedly and confusingly expressed by Tillich, is 
his belief that through such linguistic analysis we find a new and 
exciting way of presenting the profound philosophical truth that it 
is up to man to make the best possible life for himself by reflecting 
on his potentialities for realizing his own good and other men's good, 
and taking appropriate action. Thus I cannot agree that Tillich's 
type of linguistic analysis for all its defects lacks a crucial basis 
in a form of traditional philosophical wisdom. Despite Tillich's 
confusions he has succeded more than many lucid analysts in getting 
his readers excited about this kind of wisdom. Tillich certainly 
seems to delight in this type of etymological quest. See, in S.T., 
1., for example, pp. 108, 111, 170, 188, 191 and 249. Compare many 
other passages in S.T., II and III. 


Tt would seem that the earliest documented discussion of 
Being and Non-being is to be found in the fragments of Parmenides. 
For Parmenides, the "way of truth" is conceived by opposing it to the 
"way of opinion."' The way of truth is the only thinkable way and 
truth that employs the idea of being (what-is) is. The way of opin- 
ion is the way of appearance since it employs what can neither be 
expressed or thought, namely, that the idea of being is not. 
Parmenides started from the assumption that there is existence and 
that not-being is impossible. (See Fr. II 1. 3 and 11. 7f). Since 
non-being is inconceivable, to think can only mean to think what 
exists. What exists is ungenerated and imperishable, homogeneous 
and continuous, unmovable and unchangeable, and being is the only 
"thing" there is. So as non-being is inconceivable, what exists can- 
not have any other characteristic except just Being. (Fr. VIII 
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So it is especially important to comprehend Tillich's own distinctive 
uses of "non-being," -- they are distinctive though partly rooted in 
the Aristotelian tradition® -- if we are to see what he means when he 
applies the verb "exist" to "man" or "men" or "Persons" as subject 
terms. 

"Non-being" has at least two senses for Tillich, hence he will 
use "existence" in at least two ways, and hence the term "non-being" 
is ambiguous, in that it may be, in Tillich's words, absolute or 


é 9 ; : ; 
relative. To stand out from absolute non-being is to be in a state 


lines 34-41). 

See, for example Leonardo Taran, Parmenides (New Jersey, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1965), Part II, Chapter 1, and Alexander P.D. Mourelatos 
The Route of Parmenides (New Haven: Yale University Press,1970), 
Chapter 4. 

The belief that being and one are convertible has been one of 
the dominant presuppositions of Western metaphysics. The doctrine 
that "to be is to be one" is to be found in Plato, (Parmenides 123 A8 
- Bl, Theaetatus 180D - 181B, Sophist, 242D), and also in Aristotle 
(Metaphysics 984 A27-Bl) and it becomes a doctrine of the parallel and 
systematic equivocity of "being" and "one." 

St. Thomas Aquinas writes, "One is convertible with being. 
For every being is either simple or composite. But what is simple is 
undivided, both actually and potentially; whereas what is composite 
has not being while its parts are divided, but after they make up and 
compose it. Hence it is manifest that the being of anything consists 
in indivision; and hence it is that everything guards its unity as it 
guards its being." (Summa Theol. I, Q1l art. 1) The Basic Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas ed. Anton C. Pegis, (New York: Random House, 
1945). 

Hume writes (Treatise I, 2. 2): '"'Tis evident that existence 
in itself belongs only to unity, and is never applicable to number, 
but on account of the unities of which number is composed." 


Sees Appendix I 


755 far, I have been employing the formal mode of philosophi- 
cal explication which I mention certain words that are used in 
Tillich's philosophically and theologically technical comment-language. 
When employing a formal mode, as I shall sometimes do in this disser- 
tation, I mention his technically used words like "exist" and "non- 
being" in a philosophical meta-language, which is the clearest philo- 
sophical English that I can muster. Usually for sake of brevity, I 
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18 
of potentiality, and even in this state, a thing is said to exist. 
To stand out from relative non-being is to be in a state of partial 
actuality, or to be in a state where some or most, but not all, of 
the relevant potentialities have been actualized. 


How can something stand out of its own non-being? To this 
the answer is that everything participates in being whether 
or not it exists. It participates in potential being before 
it can come into actual being. As potential being, it is in 
a state of relative non-being, it is not-yet-being. But it 
is not nothing. Potentiality is the state of real possibil- 
ity, that is, it is more than a logical possibility. Poten- 
tiality is the power of being which, metaphorically speaking, 
had not yet realized its power. The power of being is still 
latent..<.+¥ 


Because there is nothing at all (the Christian's nihil) in the 
state of absolute non-being it is clear that a being cannot be in a 
state of absolute non-being. The questions "Why is there something? 


Why is there not nothing?" were questions posed as philosophically 


shall move from a formal mode of explication to a material mode of 
philosophical exposition which will involve me in using much of 
Tillich's own terminology. For example, instead of saying that 
Tillich sometimes qualifies the technical term "non-being" with the 
technical adjective "absolute" and sometimes with "relative," I shall 
say that (for Tillich) non-being may be absolute or relative. When I 
suspect that the exposition in a material mode is becoming too un- 
clear, I shall retreat again temporarily to a formal mode for clari- 
fying what Tillich or I may be trying to say about the cluster of 
difficult concepts that characterize his philosophical theology. See 
Rudolf Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language (New Jersey: Paterson 
Littlefield, Adams and Co., 1957), pp. 287ff. Cf. A. Tarski, '"Seman- 
tic Conception of Truth" and G. Frege "On Sense and Reference" in 


Readings in Philosophical Analysis ed. H. Feigl and W. Sellars (New 
York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1949), pp. 52-84; 85-102. 
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central for Tillich by Martin Heidegger (among other vitidesophers) «te 
If there were nothing, nothing at all, with no possibility of any- 
thing's ever existing or having existed, then I presume that this 
would be what Tillich means by a state of absolute non-being. But if 
there is anything, it must have being, and if the kind of being is 
potential being or essential being, then this state, I believe, is 
what Tillich means by standing out from absolute non-being. If, how- 
ever, that being has actualized itself, then it is what Tillich speaks 
of as standing out from relative non-being. 

In the quotation just cited, Tillich has used two very mis- 
leading phrases. In the first of these, he writes that "everything 
participates in being, whether it exists or not."" Now, according to 
his own definition, everything which has being exists in one of two 
senses. Either it exists in the potential or essential state, or it 
exists in the actual state. It would appear that Tillich here means 
that "everything participates in being, whether it actually exists or 
not.'"' If not, then it exists potentially. There is no other possi- 
bility, excepting Being-itself. 

The second misleading phrase contains the same type of pos- 
sible confusion. To say, “it is not yet being" contradicts his own 


a ae I., p. 163. Also M. Heidegger Introduction to Meta- 


physics (New York: Doubleday Books, 1961), pp. 23f. Sidney Hook, The 
Quest of Being (New York: Delta Books, 1953),p. 141 suggests that 

these questions are "devoid of meaning, except as a sign of emotional 
anxiety." Yoshinori Takouchi "Buddhism and Existentialism" in Reli- 
gion and Culture ed. Walter Leibrecht, (London: S.C.M. Press, 1959), 
says: "From the religious point of view, the formulation of the 
problem should rather be the converse: "Why is there any nothing? 

Why not rather being?" Hence Heidegger's effort to interpret this 
problem once again," in, for example M. Heidegger, op. cit., Chapter I. 
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20 
presupposition, for everything has being, even God. Otherwise, it is 
nothing. Tillich surely means, "as potential being..., it is not yet 
in an actual state of existence." 

To stand out from relative non-being is to be in a state of 
partial actuality, that is, some of the potentialities have been in- 
Sstantiated. Tillich instances a case taken from nature: 

Within the whole of being as it is encountered, there are 

structures which have no existence and things which have 

existence on the basis of structures. Treehood does not 

exist, although it has being, namely potential being. But 

the tree in my backyard does exist. But it stands out and 

exists only because it participates in that power of being 

which is treehood, that power which makes every tree a tree 

and nothing else.12 
But not all universals can be instantiated by the actualization of 
seemingly appropriate potentialities. Such 'pure' geometrical forms 
as ideal Euclidean triangles whose boundary lines have no thickness 
cannot be instantiated by a relevant actualization. Those human 
potentialities which do become actualized become subject to the con- 
dition of human existence. The dominating feature of this condition 
is what Tillich calls estrangement. Theologically speaking, - or 
perhaps one should say post-theologically speaking - it is the dom- 
inating feature: +? 

To speak, then, of an individual as existing, is to speak of 
the individual in one of at least two ways. Either (a) one speaks 
of a something as standing out from absolute non-being, as having 


potentialities that may in principle, be actualized, or (b) one 
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Za 
speaks of the individual as standing out from relative non-being, as 
having some of the relevant potentialities actualized. To speak in the 
first way of man as existing is to speak of man in his essential state, 

: 14 ts ; 
his pre-Fall state. To speak in the second way of man as existing is 
to speak of man in his actual state. Tillich himself states that ex- 
istence is used with different meanings: 

It can mean the possibility of finding a thing within the whole 
of being; it can mean the actuality of what is potential in the 
realm of essences; it can mean the ‘fallen world' and it can 
mean a type of thinking which is aware of its existential con- 
ditions of which rejects essence entirely.15 
It appears obvious that the "fallen world" is that world which "came 
into being" or existence as indicated in the myth of the Fall of Adam. 
This is our world, and the human individuals who populate it are, of 


course, in existence within it. 


Corresponding to ways (a) and (b) of speaking about existence, 


I shall use terms like "standing out," and "standing outs >" "stands 
out," and "stands out, >" "existing," and "existing, ," "existence," 
and "existence,,'' and so on with relevant words and their inflexions. 


9? 
Tillich appears to place a high value on the process of 
actualizing one's potentialities. His explanation of the way in 
which this transition takes place will be discussed later in this 
chapter. This process has, as a pre-requisite, a succession of 


standings out, from what man is essentially. For a man to go through 


2 


a series of standings out, is for a man to develop his potentiali- 


2 


ties. Standing out, from absolute non-being is a form of existence, 


1 


M4 Sec Appendix 2. 
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ae 
distinguishable from standing out, from relative non-being. Exist- 
ence, differs considerably from existence,. Man in his essential 
state, that is, in his potential state, is for Tillich a mode of 
existence and we have called it existence, . Existence. is human 
existence in which some of the potentialities have been actualized 
and some have not. The actualizations of some of the potentialities 
present in the state of existence, are what give character or person- 
ality to particular human standings out,. In his essential state 
any person, gua man, has stood out, from absolute non-being but qua 
imperfect or potential man, a person has not yet achieved (vastly) 
many important standings out, from relative non-being. I hope I am 
right, moreover, to interpret Tillich as meaning that a man even qua 
a living animal meeting descriptions like "biped," "social," etc, 
that do not require the application of predicates like "free" and 
"partly rational" stands out, from relative non-being. It is the 
instantiation of some of the essences of a man qua free and partially 
rational being that makes a person's development a distinctively 
human or personal standing out, from relative non-being. 

Tillich calls the state of essential being from which a being 
passes into existence,, the state of dreaming innocence. In myth, 
this stage of existence, existence, , has been projected into the 
past, into pre-history or into the golden age. This essential state 
(existence, ) is not an actual stage of human development which can 
be known directly or indirectly. "In psychological terms, one can 


interpret this stage as that of dreaming fnridcence, 6 and the term 
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23 
is used by Tillich to indicate something which "precedes" actual 
existence (existence,), for "it has potentiality, not actuality." 
Tillich justifies the use of this metaphor by an analysis of each of 
the words involved in the phrase. 

Dreaming, he asserts, is a state of mind which is real and 
non-real at the same time -- just as is potentiality. Dreaming 
anticipates the actual just as everything actual is somehow present 
in the ookential<) This sort of talk, it appears, is not to be 
pressed too literally as offering the historical description of some 
actualized state of human development. The metaphor of dreaming, 
though its application seems not entirely clear, is intended to sug- 
gest a state of pure potentiality, rather as the sentence "the Sleep- 
ing Beauty is still dreaming" suggests that this person cannot actual- 
ize her most valuable important potentialities until she wakes up. 
Tillich might say that such talk of the human dreaming state has no 
temporal reference to actuality. But the state is rather like a dream 
about a dreaming Sleeping Beauty which contains the actual, the tempo- 
ral and the real in anticipation and hopefulness. Perhaps by empha- 


sizing a distinction between man's non-distinctively standing out, as 


2 


mere animal and his distinctively standing out. as a person, the 


2 


metaphor could be made clearer. 


Lien Il., p. 33. Aristotle, in De Anima II, 1, 412a-16-27, 


412b25-413a3, contrasts the different potentialities of the sleeping 
and waking state. He argues that, though the former is potential com- 
pared to the latter, it presupposes the actualizing of the potential- 
ity to live. Cf. Appendix I on parallels in Tillich's and in 
Aristotle's writings. 
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For Tillich, the term "innocence," 


pointing to non-actualized 
potentiality, has three connotations, all involving some reference to 
a lack: a lack of actual experience, a lack of personal responsibil- 
ity, and a lack of moral guilt. Tillich requires us to synthesize 
all three connotations, metaphorically, of course, and specifically 
refers to a child's original innocence through ignorance of his sex- 
ual potentialities. This "innocence" or almost pre-adult ignorance 
is gradually replaced by experience, responsibility and guilt, when 
the state of "dreaming innocence" is Peer? 

The term finitude, by Tillich's definition, refers to what he 
would describe by the words "the unity of being and non-being," to 
the conjunction of what-can-be-actualized-and-is-actual, with what- 
could-be-actualized—but-is-not-actual. In other words, states of 
both actuality and potentiality are conjoined in finitude or limita- 
tion. The actualization of all human potentialities, Tillich affirms, 
never proceeds to completion. 

A standing out, from something involves a standing in some- 
thing, for it is only possible to stand out, from something if one 
has previously stood in something. So when actualization occurs, the 
entity not only stands out, from something but remains partially in a 
relevant range of unactualized potentialities. To illustrate this, 
Tillich instances the case of the man considered an outstanding man, 


who is one who is said in ordinary language to stand out from the 


mediocre or average. Such a man still remains a person standing in 


sat ey Il., pp. 33-34. 
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25 
something as a member of the human family J? Tillich also thinks of 
treehood as existing, but not as existing, “not existing. in the or- 
dinary language sense of "existing'"' because it has only potential 


being. Trees do exist,, standing out, from the sheer potentiality of 


2 
treehood, yet still participating in (or standing in) that sort of 
. . wt 120 
being, designated by the term "treehood. 
This cluster of remarks is, I think, illuminating, but it can 
easily become productive of confusions. For instance, a 249 branched 
cocoanut tree can be, or is, actualized once such a particular tree 
exists,. But a 249-branched-cocoanut-treehood is actualized only 


when such a particular tree exists, and not when treehood exists. 
Tillich, it seems, is opposed to existent, universals. Again, loving- 


ness is "actualized" when an already existent, being (paradigmati- 


2 
cally, a person) becomes loving - that is, begins to exhibit this 
property. No entity need be thereby actualized when lovingness as 
opposed to treehood is "actualized." 

The words "essence" and "potentiality" are not synonymous. 
For we have already seen that while all genuine potentialities are, 
in principle, actualizable, some essences can be realized by indi- 
viduals that exist, and some can not. For Tillich it would seem 
that, in the case of man, essence and potentiality could be regarded 


as coinciding without causing confusion. Tillich appears to hold 


this view when he writes with man in mind: 
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26 
Existing can mean standing out from absolute non-being, 
while remaining in it; it can mean finitude, the unity 
of being and non-being. And existing can mean standing 
out from relative non-being, while remaining in it; it 
can mean actuality, the unity of actual being and resist- 
ence against it. But whether we use the one or the 
other meaning of non-being, existence means standing out 
of non-being. 21 
All beings, including man, are finite. For this reason 
Tillich speaks of them all as limited and threatened by non-being. 
The basic question of finitude arises from the situation of the 
finite being. Because the finite being lacks and must lack what 
Tillich speaks of as the power of Being-itself, (the power of God), 
it is said by Tillich to be threatened by non-being. This threat 
may take the form of approaching an inevitable death; it may take 
the form of the unwanted and disquieting limitations imposed by the 
world upon the self. Or it may take the form of existential aware- 
ness of the gulf between what we should be and what we, in fact, are, 
that is to say, between our relatively superior essential being and 
our relatively inferior existential, being. In this situation a 
finite personal being refusing to betray its distinctive humanity can 
do nothing but affirm itself, directing itself to actualizing poten- 
tialities for fresh realization of human dignity. It must affirm it- 
self "in-spite-of, that is, in spite of that which tends to prevent 
the self from affirming iteelt."" If a (finite) human being does 
-not succumb to despair or self-destruction when aware of these 


eee te ab 31, 


gore p. 32. Tillich's famous title and slogan The Courage 
To Be reveals that Tillich often treats the verb "to be," from a 
semantic standpoint, as an Activity Verb, and not just as a syntacti- 
cally Active Verb. 
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27 
threats of non-being, but continues to be (to seek the actualization 
of authentically human potentialities) he confirms that what Tillich 
would call the affirmation of the courage to be has taken place and 
will continue. It is therefore pertinent to enquire where the basis 
of such a courage is to be found. The answer, according to Tillich, 
is to be found in the power of being. This is an answer which raises 
many questions about the many concepts of God, about what theological 
or post-theological concepts can be acceptable to modern man in this 
scientific age, yet also fulfil his religious aspirations and the like. 

For Tillich, the problem of finitude in man is unintelligible 
unless we can grasp the dialectical concept of non-being. The non- 
dialectical concept of being is that of ouk on, the absolute nothing- 
ness referred to by "nihil" in the phrase creatio ex nfittee What 
is absolutely a nothing, Tillich would say, has no relation whatever 
to being. It is pure negation; hence Tillich calls the concept non- 
dialectical. On the other hand, Tillich uses the Greek words me on, 
to express his dialectical concept of sonnei. 2% To me on is rela- 
ted to being in the sense of a perversion of or resistance to or 
menace to being, to what has suitable actuality and potentialities. 


Being is threatened by what falls under the concept of me on. The 


serks:7.. 15. ied: 


246 T., I., p. 179. Dynamics is "the potentiality of being, 


which is non-be ing in contrast to things that have a form, and the 
power of being in contrast to pure non-being."' Dynamics expresses 
what the Greeks called me on, or the potentiality of being. Non- 
being is me on. It is that which does not yet have being, but which 
can become being. This is opposed to ouk on, by which the Greeks 
meant that kind of nothing which has no relation to being: it is 
the absolute negation of being. All being, potential or actual, 


essential or existential, stands out of absolute non-being (ouk on). 
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28 
problem of finitude is, therefore, said to be the dialectical problem 
of non-being. For: 

.-- being limited by non-being, is finitude. Non-being 
appears as the 'not yet' of being and as the 'no more' 
of being.25 

Tillich considers that it is wrong, ontologically as well as 
logically, to place being and nothingness in absolute contrast. 
"There can be no world unless there is a dialectical participation of 
non-being and balnecBe” Christianity talked of creation as an aris-— 
ing of actual things from ouk on (non-dialectical nothing) rather 
than from me on (dialectical nothing). Three points are raised by 
this concept of dialectical non-being which Tillich says must be 
faced by theologians. He puts these forward as the doctrine of sin, 
of man's creatureliness, and of God. The doctrine of sin, as Tillich 
considers it, will be discussed later in this chaphers” 

Man's creatureliness is seen from the standpoint of his ori- 
gin and return, for he was created out of nothing and to nothing he 
must return. This is why the Arian doctrine of the Logos as the 
highest of all creatures and the Platonic doctrine of natural immor- 
tality could not be accepted by Christian theology. 

God is called by Tillich a living God, who is the ground of 
all living beings. But living things often instance evil and sin. 

So Tillich asks: "If there is no negative principle in addition to 
him which could account for evil and sin, how can we avoid positing 
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29 
a dialectically negativity in God Wine lei? 

This concept of dialectical non-being provides Tillich with 
requirements for a metaphorical description of being. ''Being," he 
writes, "is the power of being," presupposing that there is something 
over which it may prove this power. And "that which is conquered by 
the power of being is dou pee yent It is, metaphorically speaking, 
"that quality of being by which everything that participates in being 
is negated. Non-being is the negation of being within being it- 
sateen Being which contains non-being is what is meant by "finite 
being." 

However, finitude as such, is not a mark of estrangement of 
existence,. It belongs to the essential nature of being to existence, ; 
thus existing, man is essentially subject to threat, but not necess- 
arily overcome by threat. 

Finitude is the possibility of losing one's ontological 
structure, and with it, one's self. But this is a possi- 
bility, not a necessity. To be finite is to be threatened. 
But the threat is possibility not actuality. 30 

Having considered finitude in its aspect of both existence, 


and existence, it is pertinent to ask, How does this process of 
actualizing some of one's potentialities occur? Man, in his essen- 


tial nature, in his "dreaming innocence" has a relation of "sonship" 


to God. "Sonship'"’ in biblical language means the very intimate 
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30 
relationship between father and epnkee Why, then, does he leave this 
apparently favourable position? 

Tillich's metaphorical and analogical account of the stage 
which he terms "dreaming innocence" shows of course, some crucial 
differences from the mythical account given in Genesis. Before the 
latter Fall, life in the Garden of Eden was a life of perfection 
and sinlessness. The state of "dreaming innocence" is neither one 
of perfection nor one of sinlessoees ~~ but a state of temptation. 
This state of temptation is due to the fact that dreaming innocence 
is always "driving beyond itself," driving to influence an existent, 


Bee : ; 34 
to make the transition from existence, to existence... 


The state of temptation, the urge to leave existence, appears 


1 


to be due to at least two forces. One of these is referred to by 


Tillich as finite freedom, a force which influences an existent, to 


make a completely free choice for or against actuality. The other 
force, called by the peculiar term, expectation, refers to a state 
of tension between the polar units, being and non-being, which seems 


to be aroused when finite freedom makes the choice in favour of 


$5 ae IIl., p. 1093 cf. the symbol "Son of Man." 


“hf A ROS Ege p. 34. 


aa interesting notion is expressed by Jasper Hopkins. He 
writes: "At first glance, one is impressed by how much Sartre's 
account of Genet's 'falling from grace' resembles Tillich's account 
of 'falling from dreaming innocence.' So, then, if Tillich's exis- 
tential-psychological analysis can validly interpret the biblical 
notion of the Fall, it might seem that Sartre's analysis can be put 
to the same theological use. But a second look suggests otherwise, 
for Sartre introduces the highly problematical concept of ontologi- 
cal guilt." See Jasper Hopkins,"Theological Language and the Nature 
of Man in Jean-Paul Sartre's Philosophy," Harvard Theological Review 
LXI (1968), 36. 
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31 
actualization. 

Freedom is one of the polar units of the ontological pair of 
elements, freedom and destiny.» The concept of freedom is of prime 
importance in Tillich's writings where it is associated not only 
with destiny, but with solheee vin durfddne dye? and pete relat ctnvewe. td 


Before the transition from existence, to existence, takes place, the 


ontological pair of elements, freedom and destiny, are in complete 


harmony, for neither of them are actualized. But, for some reason 


meu other pairs of ontological elements are individuality 


and participation, and dynamics and form. For Tillich's meaning and 
use of Polarity, see Appendix 3. 


36 nat is concrete is, for Tillich, finite. The concrete in 
reality may be termed its non-transcendence. But reality is not 
totally contained within the bounds of the concrete, finite empirical 
and contingent frame. The concrete reality which is actualized in 
the self-integration and the self-creativity of life is empirically 
observable, and finite. (S.T., III., p. 87). However, if a former 
stage life process is "transcended" by a later stage, this "self- 
transcendence" still remains within the limits of finite life. One 
finite situation is transcended by another (S.T., III., p. 31). But 
every human spirit drives toward the unconditional in the direction 
of self-transcendence. "He who is not able to perceive something 
infinitely significant, is not a man" (N.B., p. 121). Tillich 
reserves the term self-transcendence in its strictest sense for that 
“vertical function" "in which life drives beyond itself as finite 
life. It is self-transcendence because life is not transcended by 
something which is not life. Life, by its very nature as life, is 
both in itself and above itself, and this situation is manifest in 
the function of self-transcendence."' This property of self-transcen- 
dence seems to bear a close affinity with "ecstacy" since that term 
appears to mean, for Tillich, one's being "above" or standing outside 
ane gideltl.: ..(S sTayo2s'9 Pavdd dda 


Sia the polarity of being, there are the two poles of self- 
relatedness and belongingness. The self-relatedness of being is its 
power of being something for itself, a quality which Tillich later 
called the "centredness" of being, (S.T., III, pp. 30-32) while there 
must also be a “belongingness" of being, that is, the character of be- 
ing as a part of the universe of being. These two qualities are ever 
present in all existents, potentially or actually, but they are not 
highest generic characteristics for they do not differentiate between 
the centered and the belonging kind of being. (S.T., I., p. 165). 
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32 
not explained, the pole denoted by "freedom" becomes active, setting 
up a tension between the pole of freedom and the pole of destiny. 
This moment is referred to by Tillich as aroused freedom, and it is 
at this juncture that the transition is made and man becomes actual. 
Man is now free. He is free in that he has the power (the potential- 
ity) of contradicting himself, that is, he is free from his own free- 
dom, for at any point, he may surrender his humanity. He is free 
upon decision, from the power of his essential nature, though he can- 


_ 38 It 


not surrender it. "Man is man because he has freedom. 
extends even to the freedom to turn away from the creative ground of 
his being. The fall of man is a testimony to his greatness for his 
fall is rooted in his freedom.>” That his freedom is, nevertheless, 
finite means that he cannot utterly separate himself from his Ground. 
This would be to choose non-being, , that is, to allow freedom to 
legislate itself into non-being, - an impossibility at the ontologi- 
cal level. In other words, man does not have the freedom not to be. 
Man does not have the freedom, that is, not to be in any sense of 
"be." In some sense or other, he must eei® 
The possibility of turning away from the creative Ground of 


his being and of becoming estranged is just the course of action 


which existing, man has chosen. His decision to emerge in his actual 


380 or, Leo ps. 162s 
396 t., IT. opp. 326 
40 


It is true that man may choose not to be in existenceg or 
in actuality through suicide. Such a choice cannot, however, free him 
from being essential. At the essential level he must be, in the (to 
Tillich) important sense that he must exist. 
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situation is at once an act of his freedom and the constitution of his 


problems. He is estranged, a fact which becomes the central concept 


in Tillich's analysis of man's actual ita at 


The second force involved in the transition from existence, 


to existence, Tillich calls expectation. This term is used by 


Tillich on very few occasions; in fact in the short space of but a 
few pages, the term "expectation" has been replaced by the word 
"anxiety."' There must be a reason for this substitution since 
Tillich does not change words for changing's sake. 


Before the entrance of man into a state of existence, , exis- 


tent, man is urged to leave his state of "dreaming innocence" by the 


‘Ini iddich seems to hope that his approach to freedom largely 


bypasses the traditional debates between determinists and indetermin- 
ists, for Tillich appears to feel no need to relate his doctrines 
about human freedom to their debates at any serious length. ''Free- 
dom" is sometimes taken, by Libertarians, to mean the absence of a 
complete set of determining causes. In this sense, a person is free 
if his choice of action is not fully determined before he makes a 
conscious decision. The determinists argue that no such indetermin- 
acy exists. Tillich does not use the word "freedom" in this way. 

For him, the word "freedom" suggests a mode of being, for it is one 
of the poles of one of the ontological elements. The mode of being 
suggested by the word "freedom" as used by Tillich, is independence, 
separateness, autonomy and individuality. Free acts are caused by a 
self, Tillich holds, not by some external cause. For he is primarily 
interested in the structure of self-hood, not in causation of behav- 
iour as it is studied by so many in the social sciences. But al- 
though Tillich hopes to have bypassed these debates philosophically, 
he may have done so only terminologically. For his ways of talking 


about "persons," "man," "self," "individuality," "courage to be" 
only seem to make sense in a Libertarian conceptual scheme. 
42 
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34 
drive called "expectation."" It is almost certain (though not neces- 
sarily so) that man will launch himself into the new status of exis- 
tence,. The connotations of this word "expectation" make it a very 
apt word under the circumstances. The word "expectation" usually 
implies a high degree of certainty, while it also connotes the idea 
of anticipation and the idea of apprehension; to anticipate what one 
will find or what one will feel in the new situation, and yet to 
apprehend (meaning, according to the dictionary, to anticipate with 
anxiety) the sensations which will occur. The verb "to expect" has 
a kind of "neutral" application in that we may expect something 
whether that something is esteemed favourably or unfavourably, or, 
of course, what we expect may never happen at all. In one sense 
"expect" has a close relation to "belief" as when I say "I expect xX" 
I mean "I believe that X will occur." 

Tillich's technical use of the word "expectation" refers to 
the tension which develops in existent man in the poles of the onto- 


logical element "freedom and destiny." When the drive towards finite 


freedom has been effected, Tillich uses the word "anxiety." "Anxiety" 
(in one of its many senses) like "expectation" implies a kind of neu- 
trality in that one may be anxious about nothing, or about something, 


but we know not antec But it is quite interesting to note that 


43 oy Anthony Kenny, Action, Emotion and Will (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1963), p. 189. “Anything which can be xd is 
a material object of x-ing. Beer, for example can be seen, and so 
beer is a material object of seeing; when the executioners burnt Joan 
of Arc, Joan was the material object of their burning. The formal 
object of x-ing is the object under that description which must apply 
to it if it is to be possible to 'x' it. If only what is P can be 
x-ed, then "thing which is P" gives the formal object of x-ing." See 
also L. Wittgenstein,The Blue Book in The Blue and Brown Books 
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when Tillich uses the verb "to be anxious about," it loses its neu- 
trality and takes on a formal object. The something, now the formal 
object, is the threat of non-being to one's existence. And, for 
Tillich, this threat of non-being becomes increasingly important in 
his mind and so the word "anxiety" is certainly a more fitting word 
than Nexpectation.’” So now Tillich's use of "anxiety" implies the 
threat of the sense of imminent danger, perhaps of evil or punishment, 
in which the word "anxious" has lost its neutral implication. The 
threat of non-being is painfully denncentents, *C. 

But a difficulty arises in his use of the word "expectation" 


in the following quotation: "Thus disappointed, expectation creates 


(Oxford: Basil Blackwell,1958), pp. 20-21. On p. 21 he writes: 
"These cases of expectation form a family; they have family like- 
nesses which are not clearly defined. There is a totally different 
use of the word “expectation” if we use it to mean a particular sen- 
sation. This use of the words like "wish," "expectation," etc., 
readily suggests itself. There is an obvious connection between 
this use and the one described above. There is no doubt that in 
many cases if we expect someone, in the first sense, some, or all, 
of the activities described are accompanied by a peculiar feeling, 


a tension; and it is natural to use the word "expectation" to mean 
this experience of tension" (My italics). 


ee is worthy of note that the neutrality of the verb "to 


expect" is appropriate when ontological, rather than evaluative, 
categories are under discussion, as they are at this point. In S.T., 
I., "expectation" appears only on p. 187. "Anxiety" (after his use 
of the word “expectation") occurs on page 191. Neither word appears 


on the intervening pages. 


* Bee A. Kenny, op. cit., p. 63. "Though one can experience 
an emotion only if one can manifest it, it does not follow that one 
does experience an emotion only if one does manifest it." 

Freud seems to prefer to think of Angst as being afraid of something 
but we do not know what it is (Collected Works XVIII, p. 12). On the 
relationship between the two formulations see L. Wittgenstein, Blue 
Book, pp. 22ff. "Angst" is often used to refer to cases of a differ- 
ent type, where the subject does assign an object to his fears, but 
an inadequate one, which a psychoanalyst regards as a symbol for some 
other, hidden object. See Appendix 4. 
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the distinction between being and nonsbeing.t!?° The difficulty arises 


in trying to understand the word "creates" in the quotation. The dis- 
tinction between being and non-being can hardly be created by EXPECTA- 
TION: it is there as a universal fact. Hook seems to have difficulty 
too, in understanding this passage. He writes: 


Expectation, however, is an attitude possible only to man. 
Where there is no man, there is no expectation, and there- 
fore no non-being. Expectation, and therefore non-being, 
are purely psychological categories. We should therefore 
expect Tillich to admit that he is not dealing with a sub- 
stantial force or power when he refers to "non-being," but 
with a capacity limited to one species in a "sea of being." 
Instead, he forgets that he has just told us that human 
expectation has "created" non-being and maintains that man 
“participates not only in being but in non-being." But one 
cannot participate in a distinction which one creates un- 
less one, of course, is everywhere, unless one's self with 
one's power of expectation is always present everywhere. 
And this is the implication of Tillich's further statement 
that "there can be no world unless there is a dialectical 
participation of non-being in being.''47 


Two suggestions may tentatively be offered here. Perhaps 
Tillich meant that “expectation was created by the distinction be- 
tween being and non-being," but I feel that this suggestion would 
hardly be acceptable. On the other hand, it might be suggested that 
expectation creates an awareness of the distinction between being 
and non-being just at the moment when aroused freedom is making it- 
self felt in the transitional stage. So both "expectation" and 
"anxiety" refer to the awareness of the threat of non-being. But I 
do not wish to imply here that anxiety refers only to the awareness 


since anxiety implies both a certain ontological state of affairs and 


+! stages Hook, "The Quest for Being" in The Quest for Being 


(New York: Delta Books, 1953), p. 148. 
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man's awareness of it. The actual state of affairs is necessary but 
not sufficient for ontological anxiety; necessary because one could 
be anxious about something or nothing, and Tillich's use of the word 
requires that we are anxious about something. This is, however, not 
sufficient because this state of affairs would not cause anxiety un- 
less man was, in some way, aware of it. So the necessary and suffic- 
ient condition for anxiety is the conjunction of the actual state of 
affairs and the awareness of that state. 


Anxiety is ontological, or "in the nature of things." It is 


48 ; ; : 
a universal .fact. It must not be confused with the ontic manifes- 


tation which is fear and which is psychological and not goaolesitads” 
Heidegger explained quite clearly the distinction which has to be 
observed when using the contrasted words "ontic" and "ontological." 
In his description of man (Dasein), he speaks of Sorge (care) as the 
general character of existence, and of Angst (anxiety) as the rela- 
tion of man to nothingness, or of fear of death, conscience, guilt, 


despair in daily life, loneliness etc. But Heidegger insists 


38 6 ates LegoPeh92. 


49 py "dread' (Angst) we do not mean ‘anxiety’ (Aengstlich- 
keit), which is common enough and is akin to nervousness (Furchtsam- 
keit), a mood that comes over us only too easily. Dread differs 
absolutely from fear (Furcht). We are always afraid of this or that 
definite thing, which threatens us in this or that definite way. 
"Fear of' is generally ‘fear about’ something." M. Heidegger, Exis- 
tence and Being (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co.,1949),p. 335. See also 
S. Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, Sickness unto Death and The Con- 
cept of Dread (New York: Doubleday-Anchor Books, 1954), e.g. pp. 38f, 
139, and 142. Kierkegaard's description of anxiety is the "fear of 
nothingness." Consult also Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (New 
York: The Ronald Press,1950),esp. pp. 29-45. See also Kenneth 
Hamilton, "Life in the House that Angst Built," Hibbert Journal, 
LVII (No. 1, Oct. 1958). 
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38 
repeatedly that these characteristics are not "ontic" describing 
merely a particular being Man; "but are rather ‘ontological’ describ- 
ing the very structure of Being=iteeley!?° Henceforth when I use 
"ontological," “ontic" etc., according to Heidegger's recommended 
usage, I shall write "h-ontological," "“h-ontic" etc. Tillich himself 
has been greatly influenced by the h-ontological approach, for where- 
as his earlier works seem to stress the kaarber? and the tenets of 
Religious Socialism, his later philosophical theology is set in an 
h-ontological frame of reference. In the Systematic Theology, one is 
confronted with Tillich's h-onotological concern for divisions and 
apparent contradictions in man's experience of reality, and with the 
important proposition that God is Being-itself. 

In his freedom, man chooses to actualize himself and thus be- 
comes estranged from God. To say that man can and does make such a 
choice is not to say that he can separate himself completely from the 
ground of being. For this would mean, (if we can talk of meaning 
something per impossibile) to choose total non-being, an ending of 
existence simpliciter, not just of existence... For all his freedon, 
man cannot decide to choose total non-being for this is an impossi- 
bility at the h-ontological level. Man may choose through h-ontic 
self-destruction not to be in actuality but such a choice cannot 
destroy his essential being, his existence, . 

T.C.. p. 95. 

A e08 Appendix 5. For a further review of the literature on 
anxiety see Herbert Fingarette, The Self in Transformation (New York: 
Basic Books,1963), Chapter 2 in which he deals with Tillich (pp. 92-95), 


Freud (71-73), Jung (90), Horney (89), Kubie (73), Meltzer (85-6), and a 
number of others. 
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The concept of estrangement is the focal concept in Tillich's 
analysis of man's life. At the essential level of being, the polar- 
ity of non-being and being is an ingredient, and hence h-ontological 
anxiety is in some sense present also. It must not be thought that 
at this level, anxiety is ineffective, for it is said by Tillich to 
be "one of the driving forces" which causes the change from the essen- 
tial (existence, ) level to the existential (existence, ) level. In 
conjunction with freedom, anxiety produces in man a state of aware- 
ness of loss, because now he begins to realize that so much of his 
potentiality is not actualized. This is Tillich's way of explaining 
the original state of temptation and this growth of freedom, this 
ascent to free decisions for the actualization of man's potentiali- 


ties is the fall from essence (existence, ) to existence Man 


2 ag 
decides to realize himself concretely, though the realization is 
never complete. The appearance of actual man constitutes, in some 
sense, creation. Tillich asserts (A) that: 

Creation, and the Fall coincide in so far as there is no 

oint in time and space in which created goodness was 

actualized and had existence.52 
"Existence" is, of course, existence,, and the phrase "created good- 
ness" refers to the essential state, existence, . 
His asserting (A) would seem to imply that there is an a 


priori connection between being a fully personalized human animal 





926 Te, IIl., p. 44. (My italics) 
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40 
and being in a fallen or estranged ptatece In other words, the coin- 
cidence of being a person and of being fallen or estranged is not a 
contingent matter. He asserts that there are no historical periods 
in the life of essential man or any individual man at which the con- 
ceptually interlocking characteristics of fallenness and personality 
are about to become instantiated through the actualization of certain 
distinctively human potentialities. It is important to notice the 
parallelism between existence, and existence,. Following the appear- 
ance of man in his state of existence,, all his experiences are in 
the temporal-spatial framework. But before that, in his essential 
state, it would make no sense to talk of using a stop watch in order 
to pinpoint some "time slice" or "spatio-temporal chunk," at which 
what has been a pre-personal human animal has instantaneously become 
a free rational person consciously and deliberately striving towards 
very definite goals. It therefore seems that, since no such "time- 
slice" exists, it cannot be a matter of contingent fact that an exis- 
tent, is estranged. If this cannot be a matter of contingent fact, 
then it seems it must be a matter of a priori fact. 

I think, however, this line of argument is faulty. Consider 
the case of a normal pre-personal human child. Such a being gradually 


becomes a full person because gradually his strivings become conscious 


231thege concepts are a priori which are presupposed in every 
actual experience, since they constitute the very structure of exper- 
ience itself. The conditions of experience are a priori." (S.T., I., 
p. 166). J. Heywood Thomas asserts that "these statements concerning 
man are not generalizations from empirical observations but are a 
priori truths like Kant's doctrine of the Categories as the a priori 
forms of the understanding." J. Heywood Thomas, Paul Tillich: An 
Appraisal (London: S.C.M. Press, 1963), p. 112. 
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41 
and deliberate exercises of freedom in pursuit of very definite goals. 
There is no specific historical moment at which personalization takes 
place but there are historical periods of personalization. Tillich, 
however, has in mind by his dated tt about the "transhistorical" 
quality of the transition from essence (existence, ) to existence, a 
rather different point. He is not saying that the process takes 
place in time though not at a point of time. He is denying it takes 
place in time at all. 

Now this may seem to strengthen the case for saying that the 
connexion between being a fully personalized human animal and being 
in a fallen or estranged state is a priori, for many philosophers 
hold a priori connexions to be timeless connexions. But Tillich's 
purpose at least, whether or not in the end he carries his program 
through coherently and successfully, is to deny the Fall a necessary 
place in the structure of being, and thus avoid being committed to 
the ontological ultimacy of Evil: 

Creation is good in its essential character.... The leap 

from essence to existence is the original fact....it has 

the character of a leap and not of structural necessity. 

In spite of its tragic universality, existence cannot be 

derived from essence. 25 
Tillich does not therefore hold such a connexion to exist by a priori 
necessity, if by this is meant ontological necessity. However, the 
sense of "a priori" used in the passage quoted as footnote 53 does 


not seem to be this sense. Such a priori truths are truths about the 


general character of existence, and are not therefore ontological. 
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They are a priori in the sense that they are not discovered by empir- 
ical observation of actual existents,. 

In sum, then, the distinction between existence, and exis- 
tence, is fundamental to Tillich's theory of man. It is a basic 
feature of the latter that existence, involves the actualization (to 
greater or lesser degrees) by individual men of their potentialities 
to be persons. What is transhistorical (and therefore is that of 
which there are no historical periods) is a condition of existence, . 
That is to say, man's "standing out" from absolute non-being is not 
something which takes place in history, and no historical process is 
intended. 

Tillich is, of course, considering his own interpretation (a 
non-historical interpretation) of the Fall depicted in the Book of 
Genesis. Like so many opponents of rigid fundamentalism who are 
impressed by scientific theories such as that of Evolution, Tillich 
asserts that the Genesis account of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden is not literally acceptable as a true historical account of the 
first two human beings (created ex nihilo shortly after other animals 
were created ex nihile).7" It is not acceptable as a factual report 
to the effect that these two humans were the original parents of all 
other humans who have lived since about 4004 B.C.; that Adam and Eve 
lived in a particular place on this planet called Eden; that because 
Eve let herself be misguided by a talking snake etc., all her descend- 


ents have for that reason been in a spiritually feeble "fallen" state, 


BLG. 


Orbe validity of Tillich's interpretation of the phrase 


creatio ex nihilo is bound up with his conception ot tinitude.. Cf. 
J. Heywood Thomas op. cit., p. 119. 
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The error with which Tillich is concerned is the acceptance 
of the Genesis story as an historical process: '"'Adam before the 
Fall'... are states of potentiality. They are not actual faite ae 
Niebuhr tells us that in the privately circulated Propositions Tillich 
wrote: 

The myth of the 'transcendent fall' describes the transition 

(from essence to existence) as a universal event in ontolog- 

ical terms. The myth of the ‘immanent fall' describes the 

transition as an individual event in psychological terms.58 
Niebuhr continues: "There is no myth of the ‘transcendent fall' in 
the Bible, but only the myth of a historical fall." In short, the 
error Tillich is concerned with is not that of describing an histori- 
cal process in theological (as opposed to scientific) terms, but the 
error of thinking that what the theological terms described was an 
historical process, and this is quite a difference of emphasis. 

It is noteworthy that Tillich continues to use the word 
"transition" in phrases such as "transition from essence to existence" 
and "transition involved in the Fall and Creation." The word "tran- 
sition" means "a passing or passage from one condition, action or 
(rarely) place, to another," or "the passage from an earlier to a 
later stage of development or formation." The definitions from The 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary contain a very strong connotation 
of the passage of time. But Tillich clearly points out that there is 


no time process involved in the "transition" from essence to exist- 


ence. If, on the other hand, Tillich had tried to avoid this kind 


ols pen fix~ p. 40. 


—— 


7P as Niebuhr, "Biblical Thought and Ontological Speculation" 
ivtale, Dees BOG A1G0)5.1.5 ll. , ps 38. 
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44 
of spatio-temporal language, it seems he would have had to fall back 
on something like a sudden creation of man in his estranged state. 
But this would be accepting something very close to the creation 
myth, and the great difficulty with which he would have been faced is 
the problem of evil. This kind of explanation would make God respon- 
sibile for the creation of evil, and this Tillich would wish to 
avoid. So Tillich, for all its infelicity, has had to use this type 
of "transition" terminology. In order that the problem of evil does 
not arise till after man has decided to actualize himself, Tillich 
has posited an essential state of man as an ontologically potential 
state (if it is possible to make any sense of this) even though such 
an essential state must not be considered as ever actualized. The 
acceptance of such a state without any reference to time, will pre- 
face the entrance of man into existence, when time does commence. 

What, then are the results of the Fall? Tillich's answer to 

this question is: 

The state of existence is the state of estrangement. Man 

is estranged from the ground of his being, from other be- 

ings and from himself. The transition from essence to 

existence results in personal guilt and universal trag- 

edy.99 
The "state of existence" here referred to is what I have termed exist- 


ence,. So existence, occurs because of the splitting apart of that 


2 2 
which is formerly united, since estrangement means that "man as he 
exists is not what he essentially is and ought to bee Oe The special 


force of estrangement has a connotation that man belongs to that from 
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45 
which he is separated, or, as Tillich declares, "separation presup- 
poses an original unity.... It is impossible to unite that which is 


essentially separated." Unity embraces both itself and estrangement 


! 


since "without an ultimate belongingness, no union of one thing with 


another can be ectorbt vetted A 


For Tillich, existence, is separation; but sin is also separ- 


2 


ation. 


To be in a state of sin is to be in a state of separation. 
And separation is threefold: there is separation among 
individual lives, separation of a man from himself, and 
separation of all men from the Ground of being. 62 


Comparing this quotation with one which has just been given, we see 


that the same ideas are expressed for both estrangement and for sin. 


W 2 " 


Are we, then, to understand the words "estrangement" and "sin" as 


synonyms or are they just correlatives? 


" * W 


Tillich asserts that the meaning of the word "sin" has become 


"entirely unintelligible" by the confusion which is caused by the 


" " 


identification of the uses of the words "sin" and "sins."°> The 


church (both Catholic and Protestant) has confused the concept of 


: : ‘ race: 64 
"sin" as separation with "sins" as "deviation from moral laws" — and 


; ; : 65 
of "certain acts which are not conventional and not approvable." 


Though Tillich thus distinguishes between the use of the word 


"sins" (in the plural) and the use of the word "sin" as separation, 
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46 
the distinction between "sin" and "estrangement" appears somewhat more 
confused. The apparent confusion is created when we look at what 
Tillich says about these two concepts "sin" and "estrangement." He 
declares: "yet estrangement is what sin means -- the power of es- 
trangement from God. And that is all it wuacaalae But he does not 


accept the synonymity of sin and estrangement since sin "expresses 


what is not applied in the term pasrodewueosek’l 


The difficulty with Tillich's thought is partly that it re- 
quires clarification and partly that it requires further development. 


The fall, which is the transition from essence to existence, causes 


estrangement, which is separation from God. It is not finitude as 
such that is sinful, since finitude refers both to essence (exist- 
- 68 : : 

ence, ) and existence,. The positive element (essence) in the 

° . e " w ° 69 : 
finite, remains the "good" factor, not the sinful factor. Sin, how- 
ever, is estrangement with the addition of one very important factor, 
namely, "the personal act of turning away from that to which one be- 

nid . - 

longs. So sin is called a personal act, and thus the state of 


existence now being referred to is human personal existence, namely 


oO i p. 98. 


WeSaTet IIl., p. 46 (my italics). 


dh p. 30 above. 


9246 P, Tillich, Christianity and the Encounter of World 
Religions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), p. 65. The 
negative judgment, therefore, in Christianity is directed against 
the world in its existence, not in its essence, against the fallen, 
not the created world." 
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; 71 
existence,. 


To explain this personal act of turning away from God, we may 
recall that when man is in a state of existence, he is "caught be- 
tween the desire to actualize his freedom and the demand to preserve 
his dreaming tingcendai' “4 The state of temptation, Tillich con- 
tends, is reflected in the anxiety involved in man's awareness of his 
finite freedom, and this anxiety is of a two-fold nature. Man is 
simultaneously anxious, on the one hand, about losing himself by not 
actualizing himself and his potentialities. On the other hand, he 
is anxious about losing himself since he finds that he fails to 
achieve his destiny. If he decides to exercise his freedom, he loses 
his unity with God: if he decides not to exercise it, he loses his 
free self. In either way, however, he loses himself because he can- 
not retain both his freedom and his destiny. "He stands" declares 
Tillich, "between the preservation of his dreaming innocence without 
experiencing the actuality of being and the loss of his innocence 
through knowledge, power and ginte, 42 In this situation of anxiety 
and temptation, man, it is believed, generally decides for self- 
actualization, thus ending his "dreaming innocence" and personally 
affecting the transition from existence, to existence,. 


1 2 


We might now be able to say that in the essential state, man 


ata sin has another connotation. It is the "unreconciled 
duality of ultimate and primary concerns, of the finite which trans- 
cends finitude, of the secular and the holy." (S.T., I., p. 218). 


Ie n., Livan Ws coin 


aed ye Tigi fej Oe, CL... Tidlich,... Psychotherapy and 4 


Christian Interpretation of Human Nature" Review of Religion 
XIII (1949), 265. 
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48 
is continually in union with the ground of his being. Man is with God. 
This is where man ought to be; this is his essence. But the one thing 


which is absent is freedom. The transition from essence to existence, 


includes but is not reducible to estrangement; the actualization of 
his freedom brings with it the turning away, by a personal act, from 
his ground. Sin, then, is a more personal and specific notion; 
estrangement a broader one in application. The coincidence in human 


is 


existence, lies in that because man is estranged (existence, 


estranged existence), individual human beings re be 
Sin is far more ontological in Tillich than moral or even 


theological. It is a state of being, or better, existence,. Tillich 


does not equate finitude and sin, since finite essence is not sin, 
but finite essence actualized (in existence, ) is sin, because sin 
separates man from his true essence. Essence retains its dialectical 


relationship with God, even under the distortions of existence,. So 


salvation, in Tillich's terms, is basically not a re-establishment 

of the God-man relationship, since that relationship continues, 
though ambiguously, within essence under existential distortion. Ex- 
istence, per se has no interest in salvation; in fact, it opposes 


salvation. It is man's essence, under the conditions of existence, 


1g full analysis of the concept of sin in Tillich's philo- 
sophical theology is too large and complex a notion to include in 
this study. For the relation between Sin and the Demonic see I.H., 
pp. 77-122 especially pp. 93-96; for the relation of sin to "anxiety 
of guilt" see C.B., pp. 51f and P.E., p. 242; consult R. Niebuhr op. 
Cit, Labetes esp. pp. 219-224; for the relation between sin and evil 
see R. Allen Killen,The Ontological Theology of Paul Tillich (H.J. 
Kok. N.V. Kampen,1965), Chapter VII, pp. 168-193. Consult also J. 
Heywood Thomas op. cit., pp. 119-133; A.J. McKelway, The Systematic 
Theology of Paul Tillich (Richmond: John Knox Press, 1964), pp. 145- 
157; Kenneth Hamilton, The System and the cespel (Pada =r en 
Preae, 1963) 3" 145-157. 
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which is interested in ictya tions 

The fundamental discovery (or re-discovery) arising from mod- 
ern man's self-analysis is at the basis of Tillich's method of corre- 
lation. Tillich attempts to correlate or systematically to link some 
contemporary analyses of man's predicament by Christian existential- 
ists like Kierkegaard and secular existentialists like Heidegger with 
the answers provided by the symbolic propositions used in the Christ-— 
ian message. Estrangement may be viewed as a double relation, the 
relation of man's existential, being to his essential being, and his 
relation as a being to Being-itself (to God as the ground of his be- 
ing). In his original actualization of personality, man has some 
kind of power of being, power to achieve many fresh actualizations. 
Man includes within himself the potentialities of the inorganic, 
organic and psychological realms. Other animals unite these three 
realms within themselves, but man differs from other animals. For 
out of the psychological realm in the case of man emerges what Tillich 
calls a spiritual eimenniadee It is this possession of spirit, 
wherein are united more potentialities and more powers to actualize 
potentialities than are found in any éther animal, that makes man 
supreme among particular beings. 

Tillich's formal definition of "spirit" is "unity of power 
and ania Due consideration of the power possessed by any 


personal individual reveals that which is crucial for the existence, 


eer: also pp. 54-55 below. 
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50 
of this individual, namely the power for conceptualization and speech 
supplied by the ground of his being. It is this power which is the 
critical factor in making the difference between his being (exist- 
ence,) and non-being. 

Tillich considers that man is peculiar in that he is aware of 
the greater range of potentialities than is enjoyed by any other ani- 
mals of which man has knowledge. As Tillich says, 

He is the highest grade (among all the realms of being) from 

the point of view of valuation, presupposing that the criter- 

ion of such value judgment is the power of a being to include 

the maximum number of potentialities in one living actuality. / 
His spiritual dimension directs him to perform actions of communication 
and reflection that bear meaning. He is able to understand and formu- 
late utterances and inscriptions which have a sense. He can appraise 
the truth and falsity of propositions which are the primary vehicles 
of meaning. Man's differentia as a rational animal is crucially con- 
nected with man's power of language by which he is able to move be- 
yond the ordinary stimulus-response patterns of other living things. 
He enjoys a vast range of conceptual freedom through the universals 
given him by Tahguntes 

Language is the nucleus around which human culture builds it- 
self. This does not mean that just any culture or society of organ- 
isms, which through language, actualizes a number of potentialities 
would thereby have to be spiritual. It is the actualizations of 


potentialities within man himself as a self-conscious being able to 
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51 
reflect in his 'inner consciousness" on language and concepts, and not 
merely linguistic actualizations of apparently rule governed 'speech- 
behaviour-patterns' in an organic environment, which make applicable 
the concepts of meaning and power that underlie Tillich's use of the 
word "spirit." "Spirit" is to be used not only to refer to the actual- 
izations of just any human potentialities, but also to the meaning or 
semantic dimension associated with distinctively human actualizations 
in both 'speech-behaviour-patterns' and 'inner consciousness.’ Lan- 
guage with its tremendous power assists man in his reflective ‘inner' 
search for an understanding (or meta-understanding) of what underlies 
this grasp of meaning which is associated with the power. Thus lan- 
guage aids man in his attempt to remain in contact with the power of 
Being-itself through this spiritual dimension of humanity. It must 
be noted that the concept of spirit in Tillich's thought is connec- 
ted with certain aspects of human psychology and must not be identi- 
fied with the traditional concept (associated particularly with Plato's 
Phaedo) of the soul, or separable spiritual substance that can be dis- 
embodied. Every cognitive set requires that sense perceptions, hab- 
its of thought, traditional or historical background and many other 
features of human existence, , be transformed into knowledge. They 
must be processed, and assessed by rational human minds that charac- 
teristically employ logical and methodological criteria. 

The transcendence of the (psychological) center over the 


psychological material makes the cognitive act possible, 
and such an act is a manifestation of the spirit. 80 
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52 
The most general questions for philosophy and theology about 
man may all be subsumed under the triple problem of finitude, estrange- 


ment and ambiguity. 


Man's predicament, out of which the existential questions 
arise, must be characterized by three concepts: finitude 
with respect to man's essential being as creature, es- 
trangement with respect to man's existential being in 
space and time, ambiguity with respect to man's participa- 
tion in life universal. 81 


Thus Tillich asserts the three main categories of the condition of 
existence are finitude, estrangement and conflict or ambiguity. We 
have examined the concept of finitude and seen that we may accept the 


corollary of Tillich's, equating the existence, of man qua distinc- 


2 


tively personal being with the existence, of finite freedom. Since 


man is finite, it follows that man's being, both at the essential and 
existential, levels, is mixed with non-being. For this is what is 
meant by being finite. Man emerges into being (existence,) by virtue 
of the power of all being, namely God or Being-itself. It is only by 
remaining, to use Tillich's words, “in relation with God," the ground 
of bettend oot that man is protected from the threat of non-being. In 
other words, man is not the self-sufficient cause of his own exist- 


ence,, and at any time he may cease to be. The divine creativity 


hes a III., pp. 285-286. 


82 ; : P . 

Of course, every existent y being stands in some relation to 
God: this is a tautology since one Tillichian definition of God is 
"the ground of (all) being." Tillich seems to mean "in the proper 
relation to God." "The ground of being" means "the creative source 
of everything that has being." But quite how Tillich's post-theolog- 
ical God can both fail to be a transcendent Creator, and succeed in 
being creative is hard to state without falling back on woolly, quasi- 
pantheistic metaphors - or on an appeal to almost ineffable mystical 
experience. 
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53 
sustains man throughout his whole existence... On the positive side, 
the immediate force of Tillich's doctrine of finitude is that man is 
essentially a finite being (man's essence is existence, ). Each par- 


ticular has existence, as a derivative consequence of the finitude 


inherent in the human condition. 


Both the basic ontological structure and the ontological 
elements imply finitude. Selfhood, individuality, dynamics 
and freedom all include manifoldness, definiteness, differ- 
entiation and limitation. To be something is not to be 
something else. To be here and now in the process of be- 
coming is not to be there and then. All categories of 
thought and reality express this situation. To be some- 
thing is to be finite. 83 


Estrangement is a feature of existence, only because finitude 


2 


and freedom are features of existence, , and, as we have already seen, 


existence, presupposes existence Although estrangement itself is 


) Be 


beyond particular cases of existence it is still a feature of ex- 


Yt 
istence,. It is an a priori (in the sense discussed on p. 40 above) 


feature of existence... It is particular men who sin, because man is 


estranged from God. Tillich writes: 


Man's predicament, out of which the existential questions 
arise, must be characterized by three concepts: finitude 
with respect to man's essential being as creative; estrange- 
ment with respect to man's existential being in time and 
space, fs Sane with respect to man's participation in life 
universal.8 


Salvation must therefore be defined in terms beyond particular 
cases of existence, since salvation is healing and "healing means re- 
uniting that which is estranged, giving a center to what is split, 
overcoming the split between man and God, man and his world, and man 


83. 7., I., pp. 189-190. 


She t., Ils, pp. 285-286: 
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54 
and idee fur? It is the revelation of New Being in Jesus as the 
Christ which brings salvation. Consequently "where there is revela- 
tion there is salvation," since the revelation of Being-itself as the 
ground of being is that which heals and changes the personality, but 
it is only appealing to the essential self. On a number of occas- 
ions, Tillich has reflected upon how the love revealed in Jesus as 
the Christ reunites estranged mankind with its Serand st” 

These terms must lead to reflection on essence. Tillich 
would say that the chief category is New Beingy®! a category to which 
spirit (the union of power and meaning) directs iat 1% This will en- 
able man through the power whereby he grasps meaning to attempt to 
obtain knowledge of New Being and of God himself. 

Ambiguity, for Tillich, refers to the doubts and difficulties, 
the conflicts, anxiety, fear and even death which result because of 
his estrangement from god ae This leads man to contemplate what is 
termed the unambiguous agiee co 

Language will have to supply the means of communication and 


association which will empower man to understand the concept of 


ove. 3 p.- 166. Tillich has often dwelt upon the idea of 


salvation as healing. See, for example, S.T., III., pp. 275-282; 
NIBsy pp. 34-455E.N., ‘pp. 112-121. 





OT a N.B., Part I. For New Being, see Appendix 6. 
87 
See appendix 6 on New Being. 


en ab appendix 7 on Categories. 
S44 Vth deals with, among others, the ambiguities in the 
linguistic, cognitive and aesthetic self-creation of life (S.T., III., 
pp. 68-86) and the ambiguities of religion (S.T., III, pp. 98-106). 


AP gugeue rrr, pp drN0. 
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o5 
salvation, so essential to man's destiny. Through use of language, 
through reflection on its use, and through the eventual grasp of the 
concept of salvation, man can succeed in pointing himself and orient- 
ing himself towards the ground of his being. He can so move toward 
the essential and thus to God himself. 

In his attempt to interpret the truth of the Christian mes- 
sage to a new generation, Tillich employs many forms of 'communica- 
tion,’ forms of what we might call language, myth, metaphor and par- 
ticularly symbols. But as he employs such forms he often redefines 
such terms in his own special way. He recognizes that language is 
by no means a perfect instrument and that it can be very misleading. 
For example, sentences which have the same grammatical form may per- 
form very different logical fmnerions.”” and Tillich is well aware of 
this fact. But as one begins to reason philosophically, one must 
begin by way of language as it is socially given, in attempting to 
unravel what Tillich would call the meaning of the problem of life. 
Thus Tillich himself would say that reflection on language can assist 


man to adjust and adapt himself to a "closer walk with God." 


ee sentences are said to have the same 'grammatical' form 
if they share a ‘surface grammatical' structure like that of "A is B," 
where "A" is a so-called "subject term" and "B" is a so-called "pre- 
dicate term" and "A" is linked to "B" by the so-called copulative use 
of "is." Consider, for example, (i) "the horse is a four-legged ani- 
mal" and (2) "the unicorn is a four-legged animal.'"' These two sen- 
tences are said to differ ‘logically,’ "for what logic requires of a 
language is to avoid contradiction." See Contemporary British Philos- 
ophy ed. J.H. Muirhead, (London: Allen and Unwin,1924), Vol. I., p. 
377. Also B. Russell, "Descriptions," Semantics and the Philosophy 
of Language, ed. L. Linsky, (Illinois-Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press,1952), pp. 95-108. 
Characteristically (1) is used to state a fact about what is actual 
while (2) is used to state a contingent truth of fiction or a concept- 
ual truth about a mythical beast that the speaker knows to be mythical. 


—- 
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It would seem essential, therefore, to examine some of the 
ways in which human beings use language in its very different forms 
and especially some of the most important ways in which it may be 
used by them for descriptions and communication concerning what they 


may take to be their Deity, or proper object of human latreia. 





CHAPTER III 
LANGUAGE ABOUT GOD 


Long before Anselm, as we see in such writings as Pseudo- 
: riches - 2 
Dionysius and Erigena, theologians who had no doubts about the 
existence and transcendence of an infinite God, admitted that there 
were grave conceptual problems concerning how finite creatures could 


understand the meaning of such phrases as "the existence of the in- 


finite God" and "the transcendence of God."° Anselm, often sensitive 


to such conceptual questions, proposed a policy of believing in order 


An isnysius the Areopagite, On the Divine Names and the Mys- 
tical Theology by C.E. Rolt, (London S.P.C.K., 1920 - new edition 


1940), "For as the Goodness of the all transcendent Godhead reaches 
from the highest and most perfect forms of being unto the lowest, and 
still is beyond them all, remaining superior to those above and re- 
taining those below in its embrace, and so gives light to all things 
that can receive It, and creates and vitalizes and maintains and per- 
fects them, and is the Measure of the Universe and its Eternity, its 
Numerical Principle, its Order, its Embracing Power, its Cause and 
its End"... On the Divine Names, Chapter IV, section 4 (pp. 91-92). 
It is interesting to note the Aristotelian classification of causes. 
The Good is 
(1) Formal Cause (a) Immanent in the World (order) 

(b) containing the World (Embracing power) 
(2) Efficient Cause (Cause) 
(3) Final Cause (End) 


2 #66 Henry Bett, Johannes Scotus Erigena (New York: Russell 
and Russell Inc., 1964 - first published 1925). "God precedes the 
World, not in time, but in reason since He is the cause of all and is 
himself uncaused (909A), and all exists, causatively, in Him from all 
eternity" (640). See Erigena's Writings by H.J. Floss in the Patro- 


logia Latina, Vol. 122. 


ireand A. Maurer, Medieval Philosophy (New York: Random 


House, 1962), pp. 35-46. 


mob nk 
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to cidercuandy In the twentieth century such conceptual questions 
about theology's intelligibility have been raised with equal passion 
and effort by (a) people who, like Pseudo-Dionysius and Anselm have 
had no doubts about the existence of a personal, transcendent God 
spoken of in Scripture; (b) people like A.J. Ayer and J.N. Findlay 
who would banish theology for a priori reasons concerning meaningless- 
ness and/or Pontvadiction:” (c) people like Tillich who largely agree 
that belief in a personal, transcendent God is partly pseudo-belief 
in an absurdity and partly false beliefs in claims incompatible with 
scientific knowledge. What most clearly distinguishes Tillich from a 
verificationist such as Ayer is Tillich's belief that a sophisticated 
approach to meaning and meaningfulness will locate important post-— 
theological or quasi-theological truths that are non-literally ex- 
pressed by Scripture. Tillich, very much unlike Ayer (early or late), 
believes that philosophers should be centrally concerned with the 
reading and interpretation of Scripture so as to enucleate the most 
important philosophical truths about man in a natural world, that con- 
fronts man with a proper object of Latreia. (Here "object" must not 
be understood as a distinct "thing" or "substance" distinguishable 


from others). 


Sy ealahs VII, 9 (Septuagint version). "Unless you believe, 
you shall not understand."" See The Ontological Argument ed. A. 
Platiga, (New York: Doubleday, 1965), p. 3ff. From Anselm's Proslogion 
and St. Augustine De Trinitate XV, ii, 2. "I do not seek to under- 
stand that I may believe, but I believe in order that I may under- 
stand." 


Hh T. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, 1936), pp. 33-34. J.N. Findlay, "Can God's Existence be 
Disproved?" in New Essays in Philosophical Theology ed. Antony Flew 
and A. MacIntyre, (London: S.C.M. Press, 1955), pp. 47-55. 
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59 
Thus, in the contemporary era, general problems about lan- 
guage and meaningfulness have aroused considerable interest among 
people with very diverse attitudes to scripture and traditional the- 
ology. It may be suggested that these problems, though many and 
diverse, could be subsumed (at least initially) under two main head- 


ings, meaning and communication. 


5 GPS Empiricism and Meaning. 


Under the heading of meaning one must raise for purposes of 
philosophical theology at least two largely distinguishable questions. 
(A) Does this theological sentence S in its use U have meaning at 
all? That is, Does S in U satisfy certain antecendently established 
general criteria for the meaningfulness of sentences? (B) If S in U 
has a meaning or meanings, (i.e., satisfies such antecedent criteria), 
what should the meaning or meanings be taken to be? Of these two 
problems about theological uses of language, the question (A) about 
meaning, has taken precedence. This is as it should be, for the 
question of meaningfulness of a statement is fundamental, and in any 
case, is logically prior to question (B). The challenge presented 
by questions about whether theology makes any sense at all was vigor- 
ously raised by the postivists, who showed a great esteem for what 
they took to be science, and an extreme contempt for what they took 
to be metaphysics, though they were not the first to evince this 


6 
detestation. 


Orae Example, D. Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understand- 
ing, XII, iii, cited by A.J. Ayer, op. cit., p. 54. Also D. Hume, 


Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion in Hume on Religion ed. R. 
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The logical positivists were not so much concerned with the 
truth and falsity of scientific statements, although they cared 
greatly for truth and accuracy in science, as they were concerned 
with (A) and (B) types of meaning-questions about various different 
sorts of apparently respectable scientific claims. For example, 
universal generalizations and counterfactual conditionals in science 
raised for them questions of both exses)! They tried to devise cri- 
teria of meaningfulness and significance, about which they argued 
hotly among themselves, that would offer a clear decision-procedure 
for settling (A) type questions of meaning. They hoped to devise a 
test satisfying commonsense intuitions and scientific demands which 
all desirable forms of scientific statements could pass, but which 
would not concede significance to any form of metaphysical assertion. 
The sets of criteria successively proposed and discarded were intended 
to offer a satisfactory Verification Principle for deciding (A) - 
questions. These proposals caused many discussions and disputes. One 
of the proposals, resulting from the Vienna Circle's misinterpretation 
of a remark by Wittgenstein, was that the meaning of any genuine 
statement - as opposed to a pseudo-statement - is shown by the way in 
which it can be verified. This proposal led to all sorts of appar- 


ently "hard-nosed" philosophical claims about meaning, claims which 


Wollheim (London: Fontana Library, 1963) p. 160; and W.H. Walsh, 
Metaphysics (London: Hutchinson Univ. Library, 1963), p. 13 where 
reference is made to Voltaire, Herder and Burke. 


7 srraasl ts John King - Farlow, Reason and Religion (London: 
Darton, Longman and Todd, 1969) Appendix 1. Also J.O. Urmson, Philo- 
sophical Analysis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956), pp. 102-109. 
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61 
were queries for the sake of hard-nosedness by those who find such 
terms as "analyticity," “empirical observation," and "sense-experi- 
ence" unclear in positivist uaaaea” Thus admirers of certain forms 
of the Verification Principle, such as Carnap and Ayer, held that all 
non-analytic statements made by metaphysicians and theologians on 
duty, in as much as these could not be empirically verified, were 
without "cognitive" (factual, assertive) significance or meaning. 
Many sentences are thought to have meaning because they are success- 
fully used to refer to some tangible or intangible referent. It 
might be suggested that because various theological statements seem 
to be used to refer successfully to a transcendent deity, that there- 
fore they must be meaningfully used since they refer to a reality, 
God. However, it is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition 
of a sentence being used meaningfully that it contain a referring ex- 
pression to which an appropriate referent rorrbapoada.: Such a sug- 
gestion begs the questions (i) that "God" and "transcendent deity" 
make sense and (ii) that "God, a transcendent deity exists" is both 
meaningful and true. Worse still, the suggestion involves the con- 


fusions just noted about what Frege would call Sense and Reference 


8.V.0. Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press,1953), pp. 20-46. Morton G. White, "The Ana- 


lytic and the Synthetic" in L. Linsky, Semantics and the Philosophy of 
Language (Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1952), pp. 272-286; 
Nelson Goodman, "The Problems of Counterfactual Conditionals" in L. 
Linsky, op. cit., pp. 231-247. 


* For example, "the man in the moon has two gold teeth" seems 
intelligible enough to me, although "the man in the moon" is, to the 
best of my Yorkshire knowledge, a non-denoter. Again, ‘President 
Nixon ate the presuppositions of Uncle Tom's Cabin under the shade 
of a Pentagon neutrino" is pleasingly unintelligible although 
"President Nixon" as I write this footnote remains a denoter. 
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when he spoke about terms and about Nretcaditesdsces, 

The term "empirical language" does not, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, always express a clear and precise concept. One of the most 
confused concepts of an empirical language is that of a language in 
which every word stands for an empirically observed entity and that 
entity is regarded as the meaning of the word in question. The con- 
fusion of Sense with Reference, of denotans and denotatum with “intel- 
ligibility" of "meaningful word" with "successfully naming noun" is 
much discussed by Wituenstedn, 

A somewhat different concept of an empirical language is that 
of one whose meaningful non-analytic propositions are all checkable 
by reference to some observable facts. Thus the term "empiricism" 
can be used in many senses and indeed many pseudo-senses. '"Empiri- 
cism'' in some sense of that word can be used to characterize John 
Locke's writings. Hume seems to insist on something like a "strong" 
empiricism in which propositions containing empirical matters of fact 
should be verified (in some sense of "verified") and so his philosoph- 
ical ideas have been regarded as a major ancestor of logical positi- 


; eeipgr 4# : neat 12 
vism in its search for a perfect Verification Principle. It would 


1 
Ogge G. Frege, "On Sense and Nominatum" in Readings in Philo- 


sophical Analysis, eds. Herbert Feigl and Wilfred Sellars (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949), pp. 82-102, especially pp. 87f. See 
also the previous chapter, footnote 3. 


nf , : ; : ; 
In many sections of his writings, Wittgenstein discusses 


the point made here. See, for example, Philosophical Investigations, 
10-43, 49, 55, 56, 59, 65-67, and The Blue Book, pp. 17-25. 


126 han Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. "All 
things that exist, being particulars, it may be thought reasonable 


that words, which ought to be conformed to things, should be so too; 
I mean in their significance: yet we find the quite contrary.... It 
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seem that there is little opportunity of making sense of any state- 
ments in theological language, if a "strong" type of empiricism is 
adopted, especially if this forces us to try to find an entity to be 
the meaning of a word, whatever kind of word in whatever sentence and 
sentence-use we study. 

By now I hope it is clear that what philosophers mean by 
"empiricism" is often unclear. J.A. Martin gives a helpful indica- 
tion of the wide variety of approaches called empirical in the follow- 
ing passage: 


To be ‘empirical’ in the approach to philosophical problems 
may mean simply to be "realistic" or "tough-minded": to 
take full account of all the relevant data and to blink at 
none of the significant "facts".... Or empiricism may be 
associated primarily with an "appeal to experience" in the 
establishment and defence of philosophical doctrines, a 
deference to the "given," whether "experience" be conceived 
as consisting essentially of sense-data, or whether it be 
construed more liberally. Again empiricism may be viewed 
as primarily methodological in import, signifying a partic- 
ular type of enquiry, usually with an emphasis on a poster- 
iori hypotheses and induction as over against rationalis- 
tic and logical or metaphysical a prioris.13 


is impossible that every particular thing should have a distinct par- 
ticular name." (Locke's Selections ed. Sterling P. Lamprecht, (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928), pp. 29-30. Early in both his 
Treatise and the Enquiry Hume states that the fundamental principle 
of empiricism is contained in the proposition "that all our simple 
ideas in their first appearance are derived from simple impressions, 
which are correspondent to them, and which they exactly represent." 
This is a type of empiricism which the early A.J. Ayer would label 
"strong" and is similar to the notion of the Logical Positivists 
about protocol or basic sentences. But whereas the Positivists only 
built on this foundation in terms of what can be deduced from basic 
sentences, Hume goes on (in the Enquiry) to speak of the "creative 
power" of the mind in terms of "compounding, transposing, augmenting, 
and diminishing the materials afforded us by the senses and experi- 
ence."" D. Hume A Treatise of Human Nature ed. L.A. Selby-Bigge, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960), p. 4. 


hate Martin, Empirical Philosophers of Religion (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945), p. 110. 
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64 
Obviously not all claims made in theological language should be re- 
garded as empirical claims in the sense of being claims fully check- 
able in principle by linguistic animals using the five senses and 
scientific instruments. But theologians often seem to make empirical 
claims in something like this sense of "empirical" in the course of 
expounding their religious petteres? For example, some historical 
statements made in the Bible are empirical assertions. Christian 
theology asserts that the focal point of the New Testament is an 
actual historical person Jesus, who lived, taught and died in a given 
historical period. Again, the arguments put forward in natural the- 
ology are often based partly on statements about observable facts 
within the world, and theological conclusions (validly or invalidly 
drawn) from sets of premises that include such statements. 

When theologians make such empirical claims, philosophers tend 
very understandably to be least interested in asking meaning-questions 
of types (A) and (B) about such discourse. Again, when the theologian 
seems not to be making any factual claims or asking factual questions 
or issuing commands whose satisfaction or non-satisfaction would be 
considered a matter of fact, philosophers tend not to be unduly con- 
cerned about the theologian's uses of religious disedivess 


The well known advice of Wittgenstein's to ask for the use, 


oe! R.S. Heimbeck, Theology and Meaning (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1969), Chapter V, passim, and the review clarifying Heimbeck's 
methodological assumptions about empirical claims in the Bible by John 


King-Farlow, Philosophical Quarterly, XXI, (No. 82 1971), 92f. 


The words 'fact' and ‘factual’ are sometimes philosophically 
puzzling; I find their use here reasonably clear. Some philosophers 
might prefer to use 'cognitive' for 'factual' here. 
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65 
not the meaning, of a word or sentence is certainly sound advice, if 
it is remembered, as Wittgenstein made clear, that the two terms "use" 
and "meaning" are often not seta ibancuime 5 Sometimes studying the uses 
of words and sentences, that is their conventionally intended func- 
tions in familiar pieces of discourse will be far more productive of 
philosophical insight than attempting to hunt for precise definitions 
or analysantia. For though most words and sentences in frequent use 
do have meanings, and while these meanings are necessary for communi- 
cation, not all useful words can be simply defined by reference to 
exact synonyms, and G.E. Moore seems right to have insisted that often 
we know quite well enough what a sentence means in a particular use 
without our being able to analyze fully and explicitly what it means. 

Attention to the conventional uses of words and sentences by 
modern analysts has made it abundantly clear that there are hosts of 
interesting and meaningful uses of words and sentences other than uses 
for making factual, (cognitive, true-or-false, etc.,) claims, asking 
questions with factual answers, and issuing commands whose satisfac- 
tion or non-satisfaction is a matter of fact. Performative and emo- 
tive uses of language which may involve few or none of these three 
factual mores can play an important part in some religious ways of 


life, in prayer, liturgies, inspirings, forgivings, cursings, 


Bt Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 43, op. cit., 
J.N. Findlay has insisted that Wittgenstein is suggesting no more 


than one among different possible ways of thinking of meaning (Cf. his 
review of Philosophical Investigations in Philosophy, XXX (1955), 
174. See also John Wisdom, Paradox and Discovery (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1965), p. 88. For dangers that result from identifying 
meaning with use see J.R. Searle, Speech Acts (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1969), pp. 39-40 - and pp. 146-149. 
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66 
weddings, promisings, praisings, etc. But quite often such uses pre- 
suppose belief in the truth of theological claims if one is to praise, 
pray, forgive, curse, etc. really in the manner of a religious tradi- 
tion like that of first century Christianity. At any rate, I am in- 
terested for purposes of this dissertation very largely in Tillich's 
reinterpretations of Biblical and theological claims about what is 
the truth concerning man and his situation. Though Tillich might some- 
times be forced to speak of his use of his own meta-language for re- 
interpreting traditional theism as more often symbolic than literal, 
he does aim to communicate truths about man in language that has a 
crucial element of cognitive meaning. He intends, successfully or 
not, to make assertions and plenty of them, not just to pronounce emo- 
tive incantations or make people happy with words that have pleasant 
associations etc. And so in turning next to communication, I am pri- 
marily interested in the communicating of theological or post-theolog- 
ical truths. But before I do turm to communication in connection with 
Tillich's epistemology, let me note and comment briefly on certain 
remarks by Tillich himself about meanings. Some part of these remarks 
I find more satisfactory than others. But for me to enucleate what 
Tillich means by some of his claims about man, language, God and 
nature, it is not necessarily required that I share his 'theory' of 
meaning. If one had to share (accept) all of each and every person's 
"theories' about meaning in order to understand anything of what he 
meant, philosophers and indeed mankind would make little or no crit- 
ical progress. 

Tillich insists in his fashion of discourse on the primary 


necessity of clarifying meanings of concepts before considering either 
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the question of the reality or validity of the concept. In a very 
striking paragraph, Tillich writes: 


It is the aim of the so-called phenomenological method to 
describe "meanings," disregarding, for the time being, the 
question of the reality to which they refer. The signif- 
icance of this methodological approach lies in its demand 
that the meaning of a notion must be clarified and circum- 
scribed before its validity can be determined, before it 
can be approved or rejected. In too many cases, espec- 
ially in the realm of religion, an idea has been taken in 
its undistilled, vague, or popular sense and made the vic- 
tim of an easy and unfair rejection. Theology must apply 
the phenomenological approach to all its basic concepts, 
forcing its critics first of all to see what the criti- 
cized concepts mean and also forcing itself to make care- 
ful descriptions of its concepts and to use these with 
logical consistency, thus avoiding the danger of trying 

to fill in logical gaps with devotional material.... The 
test of a phenomenological description is that the pic- 
ture given by it is convincing, that it can be seen by 
anyone who is willing to look in the same direction, that 
the description illuminates other related ideas, and that 
it makes the reality which these ideas are supposed to 
reflect understandable.1/7 


We have presented the challenge of the empiricist to state- 
ments which belong to the area of theistic belief, and we have also 
seen that Tillich was well aware of the criticisms offered. We have 
already stated that Tillich set himself the double task of confront- 


ing the successors of logical positivistic tradition, and to bring 


SE I., p. 106. This fashion can be quite confusing. I my- 


self would prefer to talk of clarifying concepts by clarifying the 
meanings of words and sentences when they occur in various types of 
conventional USE according to RULES. Thus I find talk of clarifying 
the meaning of concepts too suggestive of confusions between (1) con- 
cepts utilized and expressed by meaningful uses of language and (2) 
meaningful uses of language. Rather than speak of the reality or 
validity of concepts, I would prefer to talk about the reality of 

some of the ‘things’ about which we conceptualize; to talk of the val- 
idity of arguments and inferences involving certain concepts; to talk 
of the utility, applicability, cl clarity, exemplification, hermeneutic 
value etc., of concepts. But, for better or for worse, my preferences 
here are not Tillich's. 
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68 
new life in the form of new words and symbols in an attempt to satisfy 
what appeared to be reasonable in the Empiricist demands. Tillich re- 
garded the religious symbol as the centre of his theological episte- 
pibeyt He used the symbol to offer at least a partial solution to 
the "confusion of language in theology,'' and because the analysis of 
the religious symbol is regarded by him as an epistemological task, it 
is appropriate that, before we undertake this analysis, we examine 


what Tillich means by epistemology. 


III. 2. Tillich's Epistemology. 
General. 
At the beginning of his Systematic Theology, Tillich states 


what a theological system should convey. 


A theological system is supposed to satisfy two basic 
needs: the statement of the truth of the Christian mes- 
sage and the interpretation of this truth for every new 
generation. Theology moves back and forth between two 
poles, the eternal truth of its foundation and the temp- 
oral situation in which the eternal truth must be 
received. 19 


If the two basic needs of theology which Tillich suggests are 
viewed in the light of his statement concerning the task of theology, 
namely the correlation between the questions raised by the philosoph- 
ical situation and the answers provided by the Christian message, we 
see immediately that his purpose is "apologetic" in character. If 
Tillich is to have any success in this task, he must show that there 
is some common ground (some point of contact) between the human 


18s pT. p. 233; 8.T., I., pp. 60F. 


19. r., hee) Deas 
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69 
existential situation and the Christian message; 
In order to answer a question one must have something in 
common with the person who asks it. Apologetics presup- 
poses common ground, however vague it may be.20 
The "point of contact between, scientific research and theol- 
ogy lies in the philosophical i eye both the sciences and the- 
olenvedits And as the point ofcontact or common ground lies in the 
philosophical content, it would be relevant at this juncture to en- 
quire into Tillich's idea or definition of philosophy. With the cor- 
relation just referred to in mind, Tillich states that philosophy is 
that cognitive approach to reality in which reality as such 
is the object.... inquiring into those structures, categor- 
ies, and concepts which are presupposed in the cognitive 
encounter with every realm of being.22 
The question of the nature of reality, that is, the ontological ques- 
tion of philosophy, is also the central question of chenlowe. These 
two disciplines approach the ontological question with different atti- 
tudes - philosophy in an objective, detached way, theology in a sub- 
jective, soteriological way. But each discipline, in seeking to 
understand reality or being, appears to converge and diverge from the 


other. However, the two disciplines are autonomous in their study of 


the basic question of being, and hence, says Tillich, “there is no 
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70 
common basis" for conflict or syrithebis.>" Out of the autonomy of 


the theological discipline there emerges what Tillich has called the 


25 


"theological circle." Yet all approaches to being, to "“being-it- 


self," to "the cosmic whole," to "the universe" are based on "an 


immediate experience of something ultimate in value and being of which 
one can become aware intuitively" which is "a point of identity be- 
tween the experiencing subject and the tine 

Though Tillich appears to suggest that both the basic needs 
required of a philosophical and a theological system are of approxi- 
mately equal importance, it seems to me that a very good case could 
be made out and could be argued for placing Tillich himself among 
that class of theologians who concern themselves primarily with the 
interpretation of the Christian message "for every new generation"; 
in other words, in offering a "new" explication for the present situ- 
ation. I think that there can be no question that on a number of 


occasions, Tillich deviates both from the quasi-literal interpretation 


ane T., I, pp. 26-28. What may seem to be a contradition 


here, namely, the requirement of a common ground and the autonomy of 
the two disciplines, is more apparent than real. Two things or dis- 
ciplines may indeed be autonomous, and still have some basic ingre- 
dient in common. Such is the case here, the point of contact being 
the philosophical content of theology and the philosophical content 
of philosophy. 

25 : ; 

S.T., I, pp. 8-11. The doctrine of the theological circle 

has a methodological consequence: neither the introduction nor any 
other part of the theological system is the "primitive" basis for the 
other parts. Every part is dependent on every other part. The in- 
troduction presupposes the Christology and the doctrine of the church 
and vice versa. The arrangement is only a matter of expediency. 
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71 
of ordinary laymen, and from the traditional and orthodox exposi- 


Gaxinds 42 


For Tillich, epistemology is not to be viewed as a peer of 
ontology in ranking the major categories and most important branches 


of philosophy. Epistemology's philosophical importance is rather to 


or example, it has already been noticed (in Chapter II, pp. 
43ff) that Tillich's interpretations of the Fall and Creation differ 
from the conventional ones. Another example is the doctrine of salva- 
tion which consists of three relations, regeneration, justification 
and sanctification, of New Being to those it grasps. Regeneration 
means that God has accepted man, or as Tillich says, "God has accepted 
the unacceptable" (S.T., II., p. 177). Man then (in justification) 
"must accept that he is accepted" (S.T., II., p. 179). One should 
notice that justification is not through good works or good deeds on 
man's part, but that it is God and God alone who is the cause behind 
man's salvation: salvation is by grace. Thus it is God who moves to- 
ward the estranged creature, establishing within the creature's es- 
tranged world the actuality of New Being. The faith-response through 
which man enters upon his New Being is not only the channel by which 
he appropriates the potentiality of New Being for himself, but it is 
also the continuing channel for the mediation of grace as he actual- 
izes time and time again in his concrete experience the New Being 
which is in him. Faith is not a synonym for belief in God, it is a 
synonym for a relationship in which one stands to God, after our 
acceptance of his acceptance. Eternal Life does not, for Tic, 
mean "endless life" or "the life hereafter," but rather "a quality 
that transcends temporality" (S.T., III., p. 410). Tillich describes 
what he considers to be the erroneous commonplace notion of immortal- 
ity in E.N., pp. 114-115 and 124-125. All the words underlined must 
be understood as religious symbols, not as concepts. As Tillich 
points out, historically misunderstandings about, for example, immor- 
tality have arisen because the distinction was not made between sym- 
bol and concept. As symbol, immortality means "the experience of 
ultimacy in being and meaning" (S.T., III., p. 410). As a concept, 
it refers to the existence and nature of the soul as a particular 
object, a purely philosophical and scientific question. Both Protes- 
tant and Catholic theologians thought that they were defending a 
religious symbol, but actually the attacks of Locke, Hume and Kant 
were against the concept of a naturally immortal substance. S.T., 
Ill., p. 411..,,See .also S.F., pp. 137-138 and pp. 166-167. 
By the "quasi-literal interpretation of ordinary laymen" I do not 
mean only to refer to lay Fundamentalists. Many lay Catholics and 
Protestants reject a literal interpretation of much of the Bible, yet 
still have (unlike Tillich) a good deal of faith in a dying body/sur- 
viving soul dualism and also a belief in a Transcendent Creator of 
the natural universe. 
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be seen in its being a vital part of that broad and crucial branch 
which is ontology. This is clearly stated at the outset of his dis- 
cussion of reason. 

Epistemology, the "knowledge" of knowing, is a part of on- 

tology, the knowledge of being, for knowing is an event 

within the totality of events. Every epistemological 

assertion is implicitly ontological. 

The analysis of Tillich's epistemology will focus upon the 
place of reason, in view of two things, the importance of reason in 
the arguments of empiricists, and Tillich's own emphasis on the dual- 
ity of technical reason and ontological reason. This will be fol- 
lowed by an examination of the subject-object dichotomy for, as 
Tillich argues, it is only by transcending this relation that man may 
be able to reach the power of being and meaning. 

Finally another dual concept set forth by Tillich will be con- 
sidered, the division of knowledge into controlling and receiving 


knowledge. Tillich sees religious knowledge as part of receiving 


knowledge. 


TELA ita: a «Reason. 

Reason, for Tillich, is an aspect of being. As such, it can- 
not be discussed as if it denoted anything separated from what has be- 
ing. As we have already seen, being has two modifications, which we 
have designated existence, and existence,. Existence, is potential 


1 2 1 


or essential being, and existence, is human existence in which some 


of the potentialities have been actualized and some have not. So 


Tillich considers that reason, being an aspect of being, must also 
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73 
have essential and existential aspects. 

Tillich holds that the term "reason" especially in theological 
writings, is often used in a vague and loose way. "It is inexcusable," 
says Tillich, "if a theologian uses terms without having defined or 
exactly circumscribed thems" He tries to follow this advice by at- 
tempting to give a clear analysis of the way he intends to use this 
word, that is, he tries hard to clarify how he will stipulate partly 
new uses for "reason." 

Because reason cannot be separated from being, Tillich coins 
the term "ontological reason." Ontological reason is said to be that 
reason which is found in all kinds of being, and to be both subjective 
and objective. This all pervasive character is what distinguishes on- 
tological reason from technical reason. Technical reason is peculiar 
to man, for through reflection and deliberation he determines the 
means to particular ends. "Ontological reason" is a much more compre- 
hensive term. As applied to the subject or person, it is used to 
stand for a structure of mind by which he is able to grasp and shape 
reality; as applied to reality in its objective form, it is used to 
stand for a structure whereby it (reality) lends itself to being 
grasped and shaped. Like all aspects of being, ontological reason 
has the power to be only by virtue of the Ground of being?” 

The concept of technical reason is quite straightforward. 


It is reason as instrument, working according to any 
recognized method of empirical verification, or concerned 
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with the formal perfection of an argument or with semantic 
clarification, 31 


It is the capacity to relate means to ends. Despite the great achieve- 
ment of technology and the place of methodological facility and in- 
sight within the realm of theology, man's use of technical reason is 
but an expression and sometimes a perversion of ontological reason. 
In Tillich's view, man's establishing of ends and of means to ends, 
may be in accord with technical reason or it may conflict with techni- 
cal reason. 

The term "ontological reason" expresses a more difficult con- 
cept. It refers to the structure of the mind (or of what Tillich 
would also call subjective reason) which enables the mind to attempt 
to render intelligible and comprehend reality. This recognition of 
the structure of reality is held by Tillich to give form to reality 
itself and thus it is referred to by Tillich as objective reson, 
Such a position, if taken literally, is paradoxical: if reality al- 
ready has a form or structure, then that form or structure can be 
recognized by a human mind. If minds give form to reality then they 
create and affirm structure and form by the way we think. There is 
obviously some connection indicated here between reality itself and 
the way our minds view that reality. I think Tillich is giving us a 
specific application of his principle of "correlation" pointing out 
the essential correspondence of the structure of being and the struc- 


ture of thought. In Tillich's view: 


Slorothy Emmet, "Epistemology and the Idea of Revelation," 
Dts Dee Mie GOS ALGO Sites Liles Da Ls 
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It cannot be denied that a correspondence exists between 
the human spirit and reality, which is probably best ex- 
pressed in the concept of "Meaning," and which led Hegel 
to talk of the unity of the objective with the subjective 
spirit in an absolute spirit.33 


Both these structures (namely, both subjective and objective 
reason) have being, and hence we may infer that to each there may be 
an essential and an existential ingredient. If this is so, Tillich 
argues with terms that are rather obscure, we may then go a step fur- 
ther and contend that the notion of ontological reason in its essen- 


tial aspect will be transparent to the Ground of being, for all 


, : ; : 34 
"things" in the essential aspect are transparent to their Ground. 


This position, perhaps, makes most sense if we think of God as a 
thinking Being to whom certain truths are transparently clear, rather 
than thinking of God non-personally as Being-itself, the Ground of 
Being. 

But ontological reason, Tillich holds, is not only partly 
essential, but partly existential. The existential reality which the 
mind grasps (objective reason) as well as the structure of the mind 


itself (subjective reason), both being partially existential, are 


oe p- 61. See also J.L. Adams, Paul Tillich's Philosophy 


of Culture, Science and Religion (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 
TyCe sop. \8l. 


erate. Thuy ppar 80; and: ddlasOQncpage 75,0feS.T., dagen Th lich 
writes: "The religious judgment that reason is "blind," for instance 
neither refers to technical reason, which can see most things in its 
own realm very well,nor to ontological reason in its essential perfec- 
tion, namely, in unity with being-itself. The judgment that reason 
is blind refers to reason under the conditions of existence; and the 
judgment that reason is weak -- partly liberated from blindness, 
partly held in it -- refers to reason within life and history. If 
these distinctions are not made, every statement about reason is in- 
correct or dangerously ambiguous." 
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76 
under the influence of that estrangement which characterizes all 
actualized being. Because of this estrangement, the "transparency" 
of ontological reason to its Ground of being is too clouded to be 


easily grasped by particular existent, beings enjoying forms of onto- 


2 
logical reason. "The depth of reason is essentially manifest in 


: . oe , 35 
reason. But it is hidden under the conditions of existence." 


Tillich sometimes refers to the Ground of being as the depth of rea- 
son, a metaphor which in this case is perhaps more appropriate than 
"Ground" because "depth of reason" suggests a non-solid, ungeometri- 


cal something while Ground has a spatial connotation of something 


solid and ften:f2 


Tillich uses the term "reason" in a much wider and somewhat 
different sense than is usual today. Today reason is often thought 
of as an intellectual power or faculty (usually regarded as character- 
istics of mankind but sometimes also attributed in a certain degree 
in the lower animals) which is ordinarily employed in adapting thought 


or action to some end. Or again reason seems frequently to be taken 


356 7., t,t ps Sg 


Ons ilich appears to use the metaphor involved in the phrase 


"depth of reason" in at least two ways. It seems to mean that every 
rational expression is capable of considerable probing into the pos- 
sibilities of alternate meanings. There is a kind of bottomlessness 
about reason. However, Tillich more often appears to mean by the 
metaphor "the depth of reason" the boundary where the finite being 
and the Ground of being meet. So the depth of reason in man reveals 
particularly the reality and experience of Ultimate Being and is 
Tillich's explanation of what is sometimes classified as general 
revelation. For Tillich, thinking is rooted in the absolute as its 
foundation. So "the depth of reason," that depth where grounded 
reason encounters the Ground of reason, is sometimes used to refer 
to the Ground of meaning, the Ground of being and the Abyss, all 
synonyms for Being-itself. 
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v7] 
as the guiding principle of the human mind in the process of thinking 
and performing feats of deductive and inductive inference. Though, 
as we have seen, Tillich uses a wider connotation he would accept 
this as that part sometimes called the Usaftectivesvattohal, 46 
Ontological reason consists of two poles: subjective reason 
and objective puasonbt® The mind's subjective reason attempts to 
appropriate the meaning of objective reason, that is, to grasp the 
meaningfulness or intelligible structure of reality. It is subjec- 
tive reason that appreciates this intelligible structure. Without 
this appreciation, the structure would lack point and value. Tillich 
wants to go so far as to say that subjective reason brings life and 
meaning to objective reason. Meaning is thus said by Tillich, never 
to be given, really or ideally, but to be intended. For Tillich, 
meaning, or intelligible structure, comes into fulfillment through 
the subjective realm of spirit. It is spirit that brings things and 
meanings alive, or, as Tillich says, we "live in... idan ties, 
Further on this matter, and writing about free, historical mankind, 
Tillich says: 
The freedom of a being from the necessity of its nature is 
its power of elevating itself to meaning. In realizing 


its own oe it is within itself and beyond itself at 
the same time, 40 


376, , II., p. 90. "The reflective-rational can also be 


called the realm of technical reason, namely, that kind of thinking 
which not only follows the laws of formal logic (as all thinking 
must) but also believes that the only dimensions of being are those 
which can be totally grasped with the tool of formal logic." 


Spo 0 PS Mee. 8 f. TTT,. op ., iDA 
Wen» trp, Ps. "65. 
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Evils, DP. 293 
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In creating meaning, being rises above itself.... In 

creating meaning, being gains freedom from itself, from 

the necessity of its nature. 
It is, then, in the creation of meaning that one form of self-trans- 
cendence occurs. Tillich's striking imagery, evoked by his speaking 
of being as rising above itself (cf. trans-scando) is indicative of 
that special power which is a peculiarly human possibility, the power 
to create meaning. 

Though conflicts arise within both technical and existential 
reason due to their inadequacy, for both are subject to the conditions 
of existence, Tillich insists upon the great importance of reason. He 
so insists in spite of the fact that, under the conditions of exist- 
ence, reason's greatest failure seems to be that it cannot come to 
grips with experienced and/or ultimate reality. This does not mean 
that reason under the conditions of existence must be abandoned, but 
it does mean that the conflicts which arise can only be resolved by 
valuable help from Paste toa Thus Tillich suggests that revela- 
tion must come to the assistance of reason, and this is possible be- 
cause "reason does not resist revelation. It asks for revelation, for 
revelation means the re-integration of retleteats tear 

Thus a close connection is seen between ontological reason and 
the depth of reason, namely, that which is present in every revelation. 


There must be also a close connection between ontological reason and 


culture, and concerning this connection Tillich writes at some length. 
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79 
He considers that the largest number of structures or forms proper to 
man's existence belong to "culture" distinguished from the other two 
functions, morality and religion. For the dynamic actualization of 
form is culture, within the human realm. Because of this fact, 
Tillich's definitive description of "ontological reason," or the in- 
telligible structure of both mind and reality, is almost the same as 


his identification of the various functions of wdtbinte.,* t 


Ill. 2. b. The Subject-Object Relation. 


One of the dominant methodological fundamentals of Tillich's 
theological epistemology, whatever its metaphysical or ontological 
status, is the subject-object relation and its transcendence. In 
various ways, it is stated that, for example, in the reception of 
revelation, the self's knowledge of God and the subsequent self-under- 
standing transcends the subject-object structure of knowing. Natur- 
ally, the theological imperative to transcend the subject-object re- 
lation has a psychological side to it that is implicit in the theolog- 
ical discussion itself. I believe it would be generally agreed that 
truth (by some understanding of this difficult term) would involve 
some sort of correct relation between these two elements of knowing. 
Perhaps, as the modern world has made a distinction between subjective 
and objective thinking, which sometimes tends to identify truth with 
objectivity and error with subjectivity, we see the overstressing of 
one side of the relation. We might, too, recall what appears to be 
an overstressing of the other side of the relation in the affirmation 


446 w., Tid pp, Wl-SiheelLD. Ppp 257-66. 
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of Kierkegaard that "the passion of the infinite is precisely subjec- 
tivity, and thus subjectivity becomes the bouts. 
We have seen that what is problematic in man is his capacity 
and his need for a kind of personal relatedness which goes beyond the 
subject-object dichotomy. If man's life is to become religious (in 
the very broadest sense of that term) the subject-object relation must 
be transformed and acquire a quality of transcendence. Perhaps the 
most familiar of the works dealing with the subject-object relation 
from a theological point of view are those of Martin sii ae In his 
best known work, Buber contrasts the relation between an I and a Thou 
with the relation between an I and an It. The two "primary words" 
"I-Thou" and "I-It" describe radically different relations of the 
individual to other beings. A being is an "It" or object to me when 
I manipulate, control, use and compare it with other beings. For ex- 
ample, a person is an "It" to me if he becomes only an object of cur- 
iosity or perhaps regarded as a scientifically objective thing. The 
"T-It" attitude characterizes the epistemological subject-object 
polarity, if the subject regards the object from the perspective of 
his own centeredness only. But this knowledge relation may be super- 
seded in the "I-Thou" relation. In this relation, a person becomes a 
"Thou'' to me when I become directly related to him and treat him as a 
"centered self," that is, when I am aware of him as an individual 


ke Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript trans. 


David F. Swenson and Walter Lowrie, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941), p. 181. 


Soa reth Buber, I and Thou trans. Ronald G. Smith, (Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark, 1937), and Between Man and Man trans. R.G. Smith, 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1955). 
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81 
person, and when there is mutuality or reciprocity between us. "I-It" 
relations are necessary in many relations, but the existential encoun- 
ter of person and person, an "I-Thou" relation, is often regarded as 
the more rewarding. A person who only knows I-It relations and does 
not enter into I-Thou relations, Buber considers, is excluded from a 
fully human existence. "All real living is mee ink Ase Talk of the 
I-Thou relation refers paradigmatically to the encounter between the 
human person and his ultimate concern (God), but much more often, it 
refers to an intimate relation of person to person. While the encoun- 
ter of one person with another may be an I-It relation, man's relation 
to God can never be an I-It relation, that is, God can never be "ob- 
feats" 

At the other end of the scale, Karl Barth denies any theolog- 
ical significance to the subject-object dichotomy because of his 
assertions that God is “indissolubly Subject" and "the Subject which 
is never Obpeewset4 In Emil Brunner's account of the divine-human 
encounter we are informed that although psychology can comprehend 
dislocations in the self, only theology can speak of its unity. The 
I-It relation, then, precludes a personal encounter between the self 
and Ged (47 

Tillich, it seems, tried to take what he hoped to be a more 


liberal and balanced view than Barth's or Brunner's. He asserts that 


wp Buber, Between Man and Man, ibid., p. 22. 


BP samen Brown, Kierkegaard, Buber and Barth (New York: 
Collier Books, 1962), p. 15. See also Chapter VI. 


49 end 1 Brunner, Truth as Encounter (Philadelphia: Westminster 


Press, 1964), pp. 111-118. 
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82 
"the theologian cannot escape making God an object in the logical 
sense of the word," but that "God remains the subject, even if he be- 
comes the logical objects!"° Tillich considers that the subject- 
object relation must be transcended without, however, its being des- 
troyed. It would seem, that for Buber, on the other hand, the sub- 
ject-object relation has to be destroyed before God can be encoun- 
tered For Tillich, the whole of epistemology is: 
a cognitive attempt to bridge the split by showing the 
ultimate unity of subject and object, either by annihil- 
ating one side of the gap for the sake of the other, or 
by establishing a uniting principle which contains them 
both. 
Under the conditions of existence, the gap cannot, it appears, be 
closed. Some have tried to escape these conditions by transcending 
the split in mystical unity and seeking truth, that goal which can 
only be achieved by the mystical conquest of the subject-object rela- 
tin 2 Others, more realistically minded, seek to bridge the gap by 
receiving the object in the form of words, concepts and images into 
the self, but this effort has met with little success. 
The postulation or admission of the subject-object dichotomy 
by traditional theologians is cited by Tillich as one of the reasons 
why the God of what he calls theological theism, is unacceptable to 


him. Any God worthy of that status must, of course, transcend all the 


conditions and ambiguities of human existence, of which the most 


50 


oe Cre Sr Se ere 
51 

Cf. Buber, I and Thou, op. cit., pp. 8-13. 
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83 
crucial, as we have already asserted, is that dominant fundamental, 
the subject-object relation. God must be beyond this relation. 


Tillich very clearly sets out his case and it is worth stating here. 


The God of theological theism is a being beside others and 
as such a part of the whole of reality. He certainly is 
considered its most important part, but as a part and there- 
fore as subjected to the structure of the whole. He is sup- 
posed to be beyond the ontological elements and categories 
which constitute reality. But every statement subjects him 
to them. He is seen as a self which has a world, as an ego 
which is related to a thou, as a cause which is separated 
from its effect, as having a definite space and an endless 
time. He is a being, not being-itself. As such he is 

bound to the subject-object structure of reality, he is an 
object for us as subjects. At the same time we are objects 
for him as a subject. And this is decisive for the necess- 
ity of transcending theological theism.54 


Of course this is not all there is to be said, but the latter point 
could strike Tillich as already being a very forceful argument for 


the rejection of this type of es: us For, with an all-powerful God, 


who is able to become the subject for "poor mortals," a more intoler- 


able situation arises. Tillich's next words represent an even more 
forceful argument. 


For God as a subject makes me into an object which is 
nothing more than an object. He deprives me of my sub- 
jectivity because he is all-powerful and all-knowing. 

I revolt and try to make him into an object, but the 
revolt fails and becomes desperate. God appears as an 
invincible tyrant, the being in contrast with whom all 
other beings are without freedom and subjectivity. He 
is equated with the recent tyrants who with the help 


Rhy pin. Tee 85, 


>>the whole question of Divine Projection and Divine limita- 
tion could be raised here. See, for example, Frederick Sontag, Divine 
Perfection (New York: Harper & Bros, 1962) especially p. 19 and 
Frederick B. Fitch,'"'The Perfection of Perfection" in Process and 
Divinity ed. W.L. Reese and E. Heemer, (111. La Salle: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1964), pp. 529-532. 
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84 
of terror try to transform everything into a mere object, 
a thing among things, a cog in the machine they control. 
He becomes the model of everything against which Existen- 
tialism revolted. This is the God Nietzsche said had to 
be killed because nobody can tolerate being made into a 
mere object of absolute knowledge and absolute control, 56 
This God is superseded by what Tillich has called, "the God above the 
God of theism," and it is this type of Deity who transcends the sub- 
ject-object dichotomy. This "God above God" can be equated with 
Being-itself. Theism in all its forms must be transcended if what 
Tillich terms absolute faith can operate. One of the attributes of 
absolute faithis the "accepting of the acceptance without somebody 
n27 
or something that accepts. 
It is arguable whether there is anything characterizable as 
the religious consciousness of man, as the basic religious aspiration, 
or as the main religious need of man. Perhaps it is better to say 
that man's more religious forms of consciousness, like man's more 
8 
religious aspirations and needs, form a loose sort of Faniiwa 
Which of these forms, aspirations and needs are better satisfied by 
Tillich's "God above the God of theism" than by the Deity of tradi- 
tional theism had better be referred at the present stage of investi- 
gation to non-philosophical descriptive studies of comparative reli- 


gion, or to the branch of psychological and sociological studies in 


religion. Worry about thinking of God as "a being among other beings" 


3a ly, may, Oty sy 


Slee, the, Corgg: 


sa ot 2 L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations op. cit., 
No. 66 and 67; Blue Book op. cit., pp. 17 & 20; Ninian Smart, Reasons 


and Faiths (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), p. 18 etc.; J. 
King-Farlow, op. cit., Chapter II. 
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85 
may often result in confusing what one might call (1) Set-Inclusion 
"Amongness" and (2) Same-rank or Same-value or Same-level Amongness. 
Thus Babe Ruth was one baseball player among millions of other base- 
ball players, but he was not (that is, not just) one baseball player 
among millions of others. Perhaps what seemed to a Spinoza or a 
Tillich to be insuperable theological (or philosophical) difficulties 
concerning the interpretation of talk about God's immanence and trans-— 
cendence may be removable with the development of linguistic analysis 
and applied formal logic. Perhaps much concern about "subject-object 
dichotomies" will be relieved when philosophers and linguists clarify 
descriptively the meanings of "subject" and “object" or when philoso- 
phers and theologians have improved prescriptively the associated con- 
cepts or when both gains are made possible after future progress in 
all three fields. ("Object" like "thing" has certain pejorative uses 
and "subject" like "individual" has certain reverential ones. These 
uses may cloud many issues in philosophy and religion.) However, it 
might be suggested that for those who do feel a theological difficulty 
to arise when interpreting the divine as "a being among other beings" 
and the notion of making sense of a transcendent-immanent God the 
idea of a "God above the God of theism" may satisfy, temporarily at 
least, their uneasiness. But a religious desire for a close personal 
encounter between a divine personal being and a human being which so 
many men feel, may be more difficult to satisfy with Tillich's talk 
of "God above the God of theism" than with belief in the traditional 
God of theism. 

In today's technologically oriented society, the subject- 


object cleavage under the control of technical reason is characterized 
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86 
by observation and conclusion, for these are the ways the subject has 
to grasp the object. This entails a relatively detached situation. 
But when the degree of this very detached situation is to some extent 
overcome, participation replaces observation (though it may include 
observation) and insight replaces conclusions (though it may include 
éoneludtbne) 7 The concept of participation which plays a key role 
in both Tillich's epistemology and his account of symbolic language 


is worthy of further study. 


hie ih ae Se 5 Perception and the Structure of Knowledge. 


What one may call human powers of sense-perception are thought 
of by Tillich as man's psychological receptivity in relation to his 
environment. In a broader sense, perception refers to one of the two 
poles of knowledge in general, namely, to the participating pole, as 
contrasted with the separating ales” Perception involves the re- 
ceiving of sensory stimuli, but also the organizing and interpretation 
of such stimuli, through the application and mediation of universal 
concepts and the elements of meaning. The participation involved in 


a “cognitive union" or "cognitive encounter," 


the separation involved 
in knowledge is the cognitive detachment whereby the subject "grasps" 
abstractly and conceptually the object in which it participates to 
some degree. 


Thus in cognition, there is a dialectical unity of two con- 


trasting and opposing elements, namely the participation of subject 
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87 
and object, each in the other, and separation of the subject over 
against the object. This "unity of distance and union" or this "union 
through separation" is, says Tillich, the ontological problem of knowl- 
edge. 


Knowing is a form of union. In every act of knowledge, the 
knower and that which is known are united; the gap between 
subject and object is overcome. The subject "grasps" the ob- 
ject, adapts it to itself, and at the same time, adapts it- 
self to the object. But the union is a peculiar one; it is 
union through separation. Detachment is the condition of 
cognitive union.61 


Participation, we see, implies an "openness," that is, the capacity of 
the subject and object to encounter, receive, accept, admit and unite 
with one another, or in Tillich's phraseology, "grasps" or "being a 


part of something from which one is, at the same time, sebscaisiaaesl aor 


Participation may mean "sharing," 


as in sharing some possession; in 
“having something in common" as in the participation of an individual 
in a universal, or "being a part of" as in the case of a society or 
group. However, from a sociological and/or theological point of view, 
what I take Tillich to mean by "openness" is the potentiality of re- 
ceiving someone or something into one's own self, or on the other 


hand, of being accepted or admitted into some other eal ae The 


Bln. A, A 
hey, p. 88. 
63 


Tillich appears to have a double usage of "self" which is 
not always apparent in his writings. On the one hand, "self" means 
what Tillich calls "self-relatedness" the immediately experienced I 
in such phrases as 'I think' or 'I am." Tillich writes: "The ques- 
tion is not whether selves exist. The question is whether we are 
aware of self-relatedness" (S.T., I., p. 169). On the other hand, 
"self" refers to a kind of being, namely, a self-reflective being, 

a "structure of centeredness."" In this sense, "self" is that kind 
of being in which all ontological dimensions are actualized. 
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88 
actualization of the potentiality results in a mutual participating of 
subject and object in one another and this underlies their cognitive 
relation. 

The phrases "mutual participating of subject and object" and 
"sharing some possessions" or "sharing in a group" are fraught with 
possible confusions because they are all so very wide. It seems that 
in order to clarify the whole murky situation of what may be called 
epistemological participation, we must clarify the meanings and inter- 
pretations of certain terms, especially "subject" and object." Then 
we must try as clearly as is possible to understand what we mean by 
the relation of a subject to an object. 

For the subject of a sentence a great diversity of terms ex- 
pressing concepts may be substituted. The subject may have a relation 
to essential being, (existence, ), existential being (existence,), 
natural beings, material things, concepts of non-material "things," 
in fact, anything found or imagined in our universe, real or unreal, 
and divine persons. The object of a sentence may also be subsumed 
under any one of the categories mentioned. 

It is clear that a large number of permutations and combina- 
tions using even the broad classes mentioned, is possible. However, 
it seems that, for the purpose in hand, namely the study of partici- 
pation, we may, without causing confusion, reduce the number of cate- 
gories that may be subsumed under either the subject or the object 


64 
to three main divisions: divine persons, human persons, and 





Pin shall take as my definition of a human person that sugges-— 
ted by P.F. Strawson, Individuals (London: Methuen, 1959), p. 102. 
A person is an entity "such that both predicates ascribing states of 
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65 
things. Using this triadic system, we may reduce the number of 


kinds of participation (sharing) and separation (detachment) to four. 


Thing and Thing Participation, (sharing, ) 
Human person and Thing Participation, (sharing, ) 
Human person and Human person Participation, (sharing.) 
Human person and Divine person Participation, (sharing, ) 


The corresponding suffixes will be attached to the terms "separation" 
and "detachment." 

We may now consider some examples of sharing, . These occur 
mainly in the inanimate world of scientific exploration, principally, 
it seems, under the heading of cause and effect. The force of grav- 
ity causes an object to fall, because the force of gravity partici- 
pates, with the weight, causing movement. This type of participation 
has really little theological Significance, and hence Tillich does 
not pay a great deal of attention to it. However, he does instance 


the case in which "an individual leaf participates in the natural 





consciousness and predicates ascribing corporeal characteristics, a 
physical situation, etc., are equally applicable to a single individ- 
ual of that single type." R. Puccetti, Persons (London: MacMillan, 
1968), writes: Two kinds of predicates are applicable to persons: 

"the first kind he calls 'M-predicates,' which are predicates applied 
to persons and to material bodies as well: that is, to things to 
which we do not ascribe conscious states. The second kind Strawson 
calls 'P-predicates' and these include all the other predicates we 
apply to persons, some of which describe behaviour, others less so or 
not at all. But every P-predicate implies the possession of conscious- 
ness, even if not ascribing a particular state of consciousness to the 
subject: this is what marks off P-predicates from M-predicates" 
(p.»2). 


7 ete above. I shall use the term "thing" to cover "all things 
in heaven and earth and under the earth" excepting only persons, human 
and divine. 
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90 
structures and forces which act upon itn? and also the participation 
of a particular in a universabe’ / 

The basis of participation, is, for Tillich, the basic onto- 
logical structure, the self-world polarity, (recalling that, for our 
purpose, we are excluding the category "person" from the category 


"world"). Examples of participation, or detachment, are numerous. 


z= 
The scientist in all his experimental work is involved in participa- 
tion, , though it might be more profitable to consider scientific ex- 
perimental work as examples of detachment, rather than participation. 
The scientist is occupied in what is sometimes called the objective 
method: that is, he may think reasonably and pragmatically about the 
object he has observed, or with which he is dealing, but he must de- 
tach, himself as completely as possible from the object of the experi- 
ment. He must, as far as is humanly possible, not allow his feelings 
or emotions to cloud his logical rigour. For Tillich, this is what 

is meant by man's technical reason, or objective reason or reflective- 


J 68 : , 
rational reason, which attempts to wrest from nature, its secrets. 


The knowledge gained in this way is called, by Tillich, controlling 


knowledge. °” 


Though the wealth of controlling knowledge, gathered using 


a oe p. 176. 


S20 is tha, Pp wel sb 


—_—— 


A Pe n. 37 in this chapter. 


OF oa Section Ilis, 224.) See elso §.T.,L., p. 22. ° Fate ‘kind 
of knowledge is called "knowledge of control or achievement" by Max 


Scheler, in Philosophical Perspectives (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958), 
p. 42. 
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a1 
technical reason, is obtained under the dimension which we have desig- 
nated participation,, there are many cases of participation, which 
have philosophical and theological import. The relation between man 
and any inanimate object would fall into this class, for example, the 
relation of man to any of the non-personal symbols. The study of man 


himself as a mere physical object would require detachment, or objec- 


2 
tivity which would place this kind of experiment or project in the 


division called participation This latter relation, namely man and 


9° 
"mere object impersonal" man, is characterized by one or more of the 
following qualities; detachment, manipulation and generalization. 
Detachment implies the removal or a serious attempt at removal, of all 
feelings, emotions and attitudes which are sometimes called "subjec-— 


tive," 


thus reducing to a minimum involvement or sharing or participa- 
tion of any kind. Manipulation obviously refers to "using" the other 
person for one's own ends without reference to, or consideration for 
the object's feelings. Generalization means that the object (person) 
is considered, after predication of certain marks, traits and charac- 
teristics, as an object of a certain class (in this case, man) to be 
manipulated for the purpose of the experiment in hand. In other 
words, the object is just considered a member (almost inanimate) of a 
class of universals. Tillich, as might be expected, inveighs vehem- 
ently against this latter type of participation,./” 

In Tillich's writings, cases of participation, or sharing. 


are probably more abundant than any of the other categories of 





10 sae Peter Homans, "Transference and Transcendence" Journal 
of Religion, XLVI, Part II, 1966, 156-157. 
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92 
participation. He recounts the sharing, of the knower and the known 
(if the known is acting as a person in his own right), the lover and 
his beloved, in fact, any instance involving social intercourse be- 
tween two persons, or whenever mind meets mind. We have already 
referred to the "I-It" and "I-Thou" relations and these terms are 
called, by Buber, "primary words." 

Though there are similarities between the ways in which Buber 
and Tillich use these "I-It" and "I-Thou" relations, there are a num- 
ber of basic differences. As we have mentioned already, in both the 
writings of Tillich and Buber, we may say that the "I-It" relation in 
general refers to that relation in which the object of the subject- 
object dichotomy is regarded as a thing which is or may be manipula- 
ted, controlled, used and compared with other things. The basic 
notion of the "I-Thou" relation is that relation which occurs between 
two persons when each person is acting as an individual mind. But 
having said this, the differences between the ways in which these two 
concepts are used by Tillich and Buber are striking. 

Considering now the "I-Thou" relation exclusively, we note 
that Buber envisions the "I-Thou" relation as including certain rela- 
tionships with the physical-vital world of nature. A case in point 
is the "I-Thou" relation Buber sees between a person and a tree: 

It can, however, also come about, if I have both will and 
grace, that in considering the tree I become bound up in 


relation to it. The tree is now no longer It. It has been 
seized by the power of exclusiveness./1 


so wala Z and Thou, op. cit., p. 7. Though I feel that Tillich 
would not go along with Buber on this point, he seems to have a rich 
even mystical or symbolic romantic sense for a person's relation to the 
world of nature. See Tillich, "Nature and Sacrament," P.E., pp. 94- 
112, especially pp. 99-103. 
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93 
Karl Barth and Emil Brunner do not accept this kind of relation in the 
"I-Thou" category, since they view this kind of relation as existing 
only between two sevdonap’ I think Tillich would, in general, agree 
with Barth's interpretation that the "I-Thou" relation is paradigmat- 
ically a relation between persons, but would not agree with Barth that 
this relation occurs only between persons. 

For Tillich, any interpersonal relation among men (i.e. par- 
ticipation,), that is existent, beings, prevails under the shadow of 
the finitude and estrangement which are part of the conditions of human 
existence,. This dissipates the impact of what is called "participa- 
tion" (using the word in its full or ideal sense) in such a relation- 
ship. However, it is still participation, that is, to the best of 
man's finite ability. If one were to question the suitability of the 


word "participation" in the case of participation, it would be diffi- 


cult to apply it in cases of what we have termed "participation," and 


"participation, ,"" relationships in which any kind of meaningful mutu- 


' 
1 > 
ality appears absent, despite Buber's illustration involving a tree. 
Saaeg SPP P 


Buber seems to recognize the importance of this, since he asks the 


question: "If the I-Thou relationship requires a mutual action which 


72. Barth, Church Dogmatics trans. G.T. Thomson and Harold 


Knight, (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1956), 1., Part 2, 42: "The place 
in the cosmos in which objectivity is announced to us, in which we 
can no longer say It, and therefore no longer I, but only Thou, and 
in which we alone can ultimately recognize ourselves in this particu- 
lar way, is the human countenance." See also Emil Brunner, The Divine- 
Human Encounter (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943), p. 51 and 67: 
"As a matter of fact, it is precisely in God's giving himself to be 
known and in this knowledge of God that the essence of the relation 
between God and man lies.... The revelation of God to men is the 
decisive element in what God does for them. For the Word is the way 
in which mind commmunicates with mind, subject with object, will with 
0 Oe Aaa 
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94 
embraces both the I and the Thou, how may the relation of something 
in nature be understood in such a ee lattonahin it. Buber's answer to 
this question is that "speech in its ontological sense was at all 
times present whenever men regarded one another in the mutuality of I 


74 ; 
and Thou." Since the tree cannot speak, it is suggested that "God 


speaks to man in the things and beings whom he sends him in Life." 2 


Now whether we accept Buber's "explanation" as satisfactory or not, 


need not concern us here, except to say that Buber does say that 


"clearly there is no unified answer to this Guat dens 2 


In the case of participation, it is notable that contemporary 
theologians, such as Barth and Tillich, emphasize that God is to be 
regarded as a living God, that is, a God not only of spirit but of 
siaareas Buber emphasizes the divine power and vitality, but at the 


same time, with Barth and against Tillich, he wants to say that God 


fe ee I_and Thou, op. cit., p. 125. It should be noted 


that the book I and Thou was first published in English about 1937, 
but in the second edition Buber added a postscript; pp. 123-137 and 
dated it 1957. The second edition was published in 1958. 

eS Mast in Buber, The Knowledge of Man: Selected Essays. ed. 
Maurice Friedman, trans. Maurice Friedman and Ronald Gregor Smith, 
(New York: Harper and Row,1965), p. 106. 


Martin Buber, Mamre: Essays in Religion, trans. Greta Hort 
(Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1946), p. 103. Cf. ibid, 


p. 4: "God's act of creation is speech; but also each lived moment 
is so. The world is spoken to the human beings who perceive it, and 
the life of man is itself a dialogue." 


1 Daya. Tand Thou,:0p.: Gites pb. 125% 


pry Barth, Church Dogmatics ed. G.W. Bromley and T.F. 
Torrance, (Edinburgh: T. and: T.: Clark; 1957), II, 2, 267: "If God has 
no nature, if He is that chemically distilled absolute spirit, He 
does nothing, and in fact he can do nothing.... Acts happen only in 
the unity of spirit and nature." 
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93 
is personal, /® Tillich rejects the notion that God is a person, par- 
tially on the grounds that a person, even a divine person, is merely 
one being among others and partly because he regards God as the in- 
finitely dynamic Ground of eine a 

Both Tillich and Buber would agree, I think, that "all real 
living is meeting," and that one can know God only in a "I-Thou" rela- 
tion. Buber considers that normally one's encounter with God takes 
place in and through one's encounters with finite Thous: "Every par- 
ticular Thou is a glimpse through to the eternal Thou; by means of 
every particular Thou the primary word addresses the eternal a ada 
We must not assume that this means that "God" is but a name for the 
sum of personal relationships, since, for Buber, God is transcendent 
to all finite Thous. But, even as the "wholly other," he is "nearer 
to me than my gery Buber is critical of the mystical experience 
which lifts one in ecstasy out of everyday life into some life beyond 
since he says that "I possess nothing but the everyday out of which I 


82 


am never taken." Buber asserts that the "I'"' need not escape from 


this world to contact God since he can meet Him as the "eternal Thou" 
in every finite and temporal Thou, 
Buber, then, does not require the two separate classes of par- 


ticipation, and participation). For him, the "purity" of an "I-Thou" 


3 


tO bees I and Thou, op. cit., p. 135. 


19 5 oa Lo ue Bilis ek 


“ee Land Thou,  opi@hts pp. 15. 


Pe mihen., T and Thou,.op.« cit... pant?. 


ae Buber, Between Man and Man, op. cit., p. 14. 
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96 
relation between persons (human existent, persons) is the same as the 
"purity" of the "I-Thou" relation in a divine-human encounter. The 
relevance of human finitude for Buber lies in the fact that "every 
Thou in the world is fated by its nature to become a thing, or contin- 
ually to re-enter into the condition of ehities’, 19 but the "Eternal 
Thou can by its nature not become 1t,"°4 Buber distinguishes three 
spheres in which the "I-Thou" relation arises, but it is clear that 
these are really the same basic relation in each Bee Now while 
both Buber and Tillich indicate that human finitude requires a dis- 
tinction to be made between a person-person encounter and a person- 
God encounter, Buber does not think that the requirement is met by 
drawing a systematic distinction between these kinds of relation. On 
the other hand, Tillich does require that these types of relation be 
very clearly distinguished, and this is the reason why we have sugges-— 
ted the two divisions in our scheme of classification of the "I-Thou" 
réhation: *"It’fe,‘T Suspect, against Buber's notion that God and man 
might be regarded as equal partners in a conversation that Tillich 
writes: "If it (speaking to God) is brought down to the level of a 
conversation between two beings, it is blasphemous and ridiculous."”” 

For Tillich all encounters or participations of type 4 also 
occur under what Tillich calls "the conditions of existence." Behind 


this phrase lurks a possible confusion. The inter-personal 
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relationships among human beings, that is existent, beings, take place 
in the "shadow" of finitude and estrangement, which are part of the 
conditions of human existence. This must limit the application of the 
name "participation" to any person to person relation. In any encoun- 
ter (whether between human beings or between a person and God) the 
ontological element "individualization and participation" becomes out- 
standingly important. Under the polarity of this polar concept, and 
under the conditions of existence, the "individuality" pole in a per- 
son (but, of course, not in God) always appears to play the dominant 
role since egoism seems to be a human failing. This sets up an in- 
creased inner tension and the force of the role of participation is 
reduced, since in a polar concept a balance must be retained. In any 
case, the pole "participation" is limited by the other pole and hence 
participation from the human angle can never be anything approaching 
perfection, that is, the type of perfection which occurs in the unlim- 
ited participation of God in his creatures. 

So Tillich would want to say that the human encounter between 
persons is quite different from the divine-human type of encounter. 
Buber does not seem to want to place any type of restriction on the 
quality of participation, but Tillich's polar concepts do restrict the 
quality and "quantity" of participation. Both, however, seem to see 
the possibility of the divine-human encounter as a transcending of 
the subject-object dichotomy. Though Tillich might agree that "every 
particular Thou" is able to give us a glimpse of the eternal Thou, he 
would want to place certain restrictions or qualifications on this 
notion. Provided that that particular Thou was acting as a symbol, 


and provided that that symbol was transparent to the divine, (and 
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98 
only Jesus as the Christ could be the perfect example) there might be 
a chance that such a symbol could provide such a glimpse. 

For Tillich, all instances of revelation would be accepted 
into the class of participation. The answer to estrangement must be 
at once pertinent to the actual situation of existence in which the 
question of existence is continually asked. It must be really an an- 
swer, coming from existent man and beyond all rational expectation, 
re-uniting him with his essential being, the potential ought-to-be 
from which he has fallen, but from which he is not entirely removed. 
Revelation is an answer given in, or mediated by, human experience. 

It is man's living participation, in the Ground of being, in Being- 
itself. This answer of revelation is beyond the dichotomy of subject 
and object, beyond the split between essence and existence; it is the 
manifestation of his ultimate concern. In this experience, man though 
in a fallen, sinful state, is accepted. He comes to recognize that 
the threat of non-being is no threat to the Ground of being in which 
he participates. Revelation, as the manifestation of our ultimate 
concern, requires a vehicle in and through which the mystery of being 
may appear. As Tillich says, "There is no reality, thing, or event 
which cannot become a bearer of the mystery of being and enter into a 
revelatory boee leerens ee? 

Man as living is the image, or analogue of the Triune God. 
He is this by participation, . He participates, in the dynamic power 
of being, and in the divine Logos, in the power of meaning. Man's 


participation in the "abyss" element of God, or of Being-itself, is 
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99 
the power of being in him, his "depth" which resists all conceptuali- 
zation. It is that in him which is experienced as ultimate concern, 
his point of unity with that from which he is separated. 

It is interesting to remark at this juncture on the polarity 
which is evidenced in participation of whatever type and separation 
of whatever type. It is very apparent that in the cases of participa- 
tion, and participation,, the pole of separation in both cases reaches 
its maximum importance, and the pole of participation in both cases 
exerts its minimum influence. However, in the case of participation,, 
the pole of participation is now of more importance, though the pole 
of separation retains considerable power. The aim in the case of par- 
ticipation, , for example in any I-Thou relation, is to reduce the pole 
of separation to its very minimum, while the other pole, participa- 
tion, should take on its maximum power. The ideal case would occur 
when the pole of separation entirely disappeared. But, of course, the 
pole of participation would also disappear, and we should have a case 
of complete union with the divine. 

We can agree with Tillich when he points out that "in all 
cases, participation is a partial identity and a partial non-ident- 
gee This frame of partial identity seems to be the categorial 
setting of the knowledge relation. The frame of partial identity is 
the substantial matrix which unites subject and object despite their 
"beside-each-otherness" in space, and despite the causally oriented 


changes in the cognitive encounter through time. Tillich says that 


the category of both "thinghood" and "underlying identity" is 
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100 
"substance," which is "literally that which underlies a process of 
becoming and gives it its unity, making it into a definite, relatively 
‘ 89 

lasting thing." So we see that, in the realm of knowledge, the im- 
portant category of partial identity is expressed by Tillich's odd use 
of the word "substance." For Tillich, substance is composed of the 
total culture or the historical period, for "if a history-creating 
Situation is called a substance, this means that there is a point of 
identity in all its manifestationss'!°° Substance, then, for Tillich, 
is that which underlies the phenomena of our whole historical struc- 
ture or culture. And it is only in such a cultural context that one 
finds language and the universal concepts which are included in lan- 
guage. All knowledge, whether it be knowledge of physical nature or 
not, is mediated through the language and universals of that culture. 

Man's participation in nature is direct, insofar as he is a 

definite part of nature through his bodily existence. His 

participation in nature is indirect and mediated through 

the community insofar as he transcends nature by knowing 

and shaping it. Without language there are no universals; 

without universals no transcending of nature and no rela- 

tion to it as nature. But language is communal, not indi- 

vidual. 91 
It would appear that the base, partial identity, is the foundation of 
all cognitive participation in any culture. And within any given 
culture, it is language, with its concepts and meanings, which brings 


to light the intelligible relations of the inhabitants. 


Belief in this element of separation (in general) within the 
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$%s.7., IIIs, p.325. 
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101 
structure of partial identity clearly supposes the distinct individ- 
uality of each thing or each person with subjective reason.” This 
distinctiveness (individualization) makes an opposite demand from 
that made by participation (in general). The openness of subject and 
object seen in participation is replaced by an ability of the subject 
to detach itself in what might be termed cognitive separation. With- 
out this power of separation, the subject, as a centered self, (in 
the cases of participation, and participation.) could not act oppo- 
site to other things or universals. However, while the individual 
can "absorb" the entire world of objects, he is unable to "conquer" 
another person without destroying that personality. So, in the case 
of another self, another personality, the dynamics of that other self 
makes it into an elusive prey, "an ever escaping pbicetiel!> as Tillich 
calls it. But in the case of material objects, the human subject is 
ever rising above (transcending) the frame of partial identity, and 
seizes and manipulates these material things as he wills. When he is 
able to manipulate and use the ideas or universals obtained through 
participation, (with the assistance of participation, ) then he can 
appreciate the use of concepts and avail himself of their power. 
"Cognition tries to reach the essence of an object or a process by 


abstraction from the many particulars in which the essence is present... 





tf oe of the pairs of ontological elements is Participation 


and Individualization. The other pairs are Dynamics and Form: and 
Freedom and Destiny. S.T., I., pp. 174-178. See also this study 
Chapter VI, Section 7. 
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3 94 
But every concept is an abstraction. 

The two elements within the structure of knowledge, as we have 
seen, are participation and separation. It is only when this struc- 
ture is brought into actual effect, that these two alternating moments 
or determining influences appear. That moment which predominates in 
participation may be termed the perceptive moment, while the moment 

' ' ; . : sik 95 
predominantly appearing in separation is the cognitive moment. 

Every act of perceiving is a reception of the object into the 
subject, for, in the empirical sciences particularly, knowledge means 
(partially) taking in what is given through the senses. But the ob- 
ject is taken as what it really is, through the senses (hence per- 
ception), and it is this perception which is accepted by the cognitive 
self, which having taken in the form, is thereby in-formed. However, 
it seems that the use, by Tillich, of the word "perception" is some- 

* "W ° uo 
what erratic. Sometimes he appears to mean "sense perception. 
Sense perception is, in the psychological dimension, the way in which 
persons react to or receive things or other persons through the means 
97 : ; 
of a stimulus-response. One cannot, then, identify sense perception 
with what has been called the perceptive moment which predominates in 
ontic participation. For the perceptive moment or perceptive deter- 


mining influence also predominates within the nonempirical intuition 


of the presuppositions of cognition, within both the existential and 
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103 
religious awareness. Thus Tillich has broadened the use of the term 
"perception" to include, not just the empirical scientific aspect, but 
also a type of intuitive awareness and insight leading to receptiv- 
fey 28 

Reviewing what has been said, we may recall that in reason 
there is a relatively passive receptive function and a relatively 
active grasping function. Perception is seen as the receptive 
aspect, and conception or cognition as the grasping aspect. Further, 
in the broadest sense, participation, out of which man's cognitive 
act appears, is seen to be a combination of two distinct acts, 

Firstly it is seen as a sensory (physical) reaction to and interaction 
with the environment. Secondly, participation, and participation, be- 
come a cognitive act through the transformation of sensory stimuli 
into distinctively human and personal awareness: the person, so to 
speak, accommodates the stimuli within that universe of meaning into 
which language has transformed reality. Cognition is the abstract 
grasp of what is perceived in both the dimensions of sensory stimula- 
tion and conceptual accommodation. For PeEten. 

-.-. the meaning-creating power of the word depends on the 

different ways in which the mind encounters reality... the 

inherent ambiguity of language is that in transferring 

reality into meaning, it separates mind from reality.99 


We have already decided to break down the concept of participation 


into four distinct groups. However, these groups are not to be 





Se eieptein Heidegger, Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, 


trans. James S. Churchill, (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1962), p.)3i,-quoted by Tillich, T.C., p. 98. 
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104 
regarded as mutually exclusive for, it seems, that in any instance of 
participation,, both participation, and participation, will play a 
part. Before any communication, understanding and dialogue can occur 
in the case of participation, the sense organs of each individual 
will receive certain stimuli to which they can eventually respond 
(participation, ). Each mind is embodied in a body, a thing, and 
hence participation, will also be partially involved. Only in par- 
ticipation, is participation, , participation, and sense perception 


completely ruled out. 


IIt. 2. d. Realms of Knowledge. 


Both participation and separation, both abstract cognition 
and the sorts of physical events or processes usually associated with 
"sense-perception" are connected by Tillich, (wisely or unwisely), 
with all examples of knowledge. ~-7 Such a connection may seem more 
illuminating in the examples of Kant's paradigmatic synthetic a- 
posteriori cases of knowledge than in the cases of a-priori knowl- 
Eisen My knowledge that the extended thing is red savours more 
of Tillichian participation than my knowledge that this and every red 
thing is extended. 

The polarity of participation and separation differs accord- 


ing to the disparate tendencies within different human disciplines. 


That form of knowledge which is dominated by the pole of detachment 


is termed, by Tillich, "controlling knowledge."" That form of 





20 ae De re 
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re Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman K. Smith, 


(London: MacMillan, 1952), Introduction, B2, p. 25. 
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105 
knowledge which stresses participation (participation) or union, is 
called, by Tillich, "receiving or existential knowledge."' Though con- 
trolling knowledge stresses detachment, and receiving knowledge 
stresses participation, Tillich does not mean to suggest that there 
is any strict dichotomy here. In fact, he states that the "unity of 
union and detachment is precisely described by the term ‘'understand- 
fags 1002 Understanding a person, a scientific experiment, or a 
scientific fact, law or theory, or understanding what is read or 
spoken, is for Tillich an "amalgamation of controlling and receiving 
knowledge, of union and detachment ("19 Thus it seems that Tillich 
is using the term "understanding" more or less in the flexible way 
it is used in ordinary or everyday language. But this link with flex- 
ible usage of "understanding" may speak ill for Tillich's belief that 
he is using "knowledge" more rigorously and clearheadedly than we do 
in everyday language. 

Controlling knowledge is knowledge obtained mainly by the 
mathematical sciences and other scientific pursuits based on the 
scientific method. The outstanding example of controlling knowledge 
is that of the technical reason. It is involved with the "superfic- 
ial" aspects of reality, making every effort to control that reality. 
But controlling knowledge is not just limited to scientific knowledge 


but claims control at every level of reality. Whether we are con- 


sidering personality, life, community, meanings, values or even our 
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106 
ultimate concern, we should be able to sit back and view these terms 
or concepts in a detached manner, analyzing them and yet sharing, in 
them. 

Controlling knowledge is also termed "objective knowledge" 
and is that form of knowledge which can be "verified by the success 


of controlling actions, Yoo" 


that is, by experiment. It has as its 
most impressive verification the many uses of technical knowledge 
seen in the world today. The public are so impregnated with the 
demands and the astonishing results of this type of knowledge, that 
they tend to view any other type of knowledge (for example, that 
called by Tillich receiving knowledge) with distrust. They hardly 
realize that controlling knowledge which unites subject and object 
in order that the subject can control the object deprives objects of 
their subjective qualities and so transforms them into "calculable" 
Ehings sto So man himself tends to become a cog in the cognitive 
dehumanization which is the consequence of the exclusive use and con- 
ditioning by controlling knowledge. 

Receiving or existential knowledge involves the attitudes and 
emotions of a person whose body interacts with other physical things 
in sharing, or participation, , or with the attitudes or emotions of 


the object as in sharing, or participation The subject and object 


she 
become conjoined or at least very closely associated by virtue of the 


perceiver's feelings and attitudes, for "no union of subject and 
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object is possible without emotional participation" since "emotion is 
the vehicle for receiving eognitions't°° But even so, the content is 
rational, and as such must be considered with critical caution and 
"verification" may be requiredsnes This psychological rather than 
physiological association may occur, of course, in differing degrees. 
On the one hand, the epistemological object may evoke the strength of 
feelings characteristic of human feelings about those persons who are 
of most (or very) special interest. On the other hand, it may evoke 
those vague, indifferent attitudes that are not really attitudes 
characteristic of human feelings about those things that are of no 
special interest. Should the subject become very "close" to the ob- 
ject then we should consider the association covered by the term 
friendship, in the Aristotelean scouts s Should the friendship be- 
come more intense, we should term it love. In the limiting case, 
where the subject and object completely coalesce (that is the subject 
and object would be completely one) the subject-object structure would 
be completely transcended. Tillich refers to this final stage as 
"receiving knowledge in its Gel itdivtieub Pace and though very highly im- 
probable in human existence (existence,), Tillich considers that it 


1? ova ion, pa 


107 ‘ : 
It is necessary to issue a warning here concerning 
Tillich's use of the term "verification."" While today it is usual to 
verify empirical assertions, statements etc., and justify emotive 
assertions, Tillich appears to use "verification" in both cases. We 
shall deal with this matter later. 


MOS 1 ot-cRiLa, On Friendship ed. Geoffrey Percival, (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1940), 1159a 12-21. 
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108 
is logically possible. He instances the case when the object (a human 
person) is united, fragmentarily, with the Ground of being in revela- 
tion. If the subject-object relation is completely transcended, 
then Tillich is correct in claiming that "receiving knowledge in its 
fulfilment" satisfies the "demands of controlling knowledge." 

When the subject-object relation is transcended by overwhelm- 
ing any of the forms of separation by any of the forms of participa- 
tion, the frame of partial identity is naturally superseded by a frame 
of total identity. In the religious sphere, this may be termed the 
goal of salvation. The naive Christian's pluralist view of salvation 
as a kind of prize-winning transaction between separate beings can be 
replaced by more monistic conceptions: salvation is more like the 
realization that separateness is superficial, that love and holiness 
once achieved, reveal the fundamental identity or oneness of all super- 
fically separate beings as grounded in Being-itself. However, the 
absence of one pole in any polar relation just simply means that the 
whole relation within that polarity collapses. Paradigmatic knowl- 
edge always involves separation of one type or another, and if this 
pole disappears, paradigmatic knowledge must disappear also. But 
under the conditions of existence, , the basic presuppositions of the 
ontological question (namely, an asking subject and an object about 
which the question is asked) can never be falsified. In other words, 


the pole, controlling knowledge (and its relative detachment) must 





a Il., p. 166; S.T., III., p. 140. We might remind 


ourselves that we could be back in the "dreaming innocence" stage. 
S.T., I1Il., p. 129. This kind of transcendent union, Tillich calls 
the quality of unambiguous life. S.T., III., Part IV, IC, pp. 107- 
137s 
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always be present, however slight in degree, at least under the con- 
ditions of personal existence (existence, ). Some mystics might, of 
course, happily reply to Tillich that in mystical union with the 
Ground of Being, either separate personhood and/or paradigmatic knowl- 
edge or knowing drop out altogether. And so much the worse for 
Tillich's seriousness about both his ontology and epistemology. How- 
ever, Tillich seems to be aware of this possible attempt to refute 
his ideas. He comments at length about the uses and abuses of mysti- 
hatin tae 

Controlling knowledge, we have seen, involves separation, or 
separation, and is that type of knowledge obtained through the use of 
technical reason. It is characterized by an attitude of detachment 
and cold analysis, and its findings are verified chiefly by experi- 
ment and Tillich agrees when he remarks that the "safest test is the 
repeatable experiments"? 

Receiving knowledge, despite the magnificient and far-reaching 
results obtained through controlling knowledge, surprisingly enough, 
seems to occupy the greater part of the knowledge field. Receiving 


knowledge involves participation, and/or participation, and always 


s) 


includes the emotional aspect. It is characterized by an attitude of 
union and friendly warmth, and the "verification" of this type of 
knowledge is termed by Tillich as experiential verification. "By far 


; - Lio 
the largest part of all cognitive verification is experiential," 
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110 
that is, verified in experience in life. "This test, of course, is 
neither repeatable, precise, nor final at any particular moment «fs -" 
Because receiving knowledge is the gate to metaphysical truth, it al- 
ways entails a risk and is always accompanied by uncertainty. 

The search for absolute knowledge using both controlling and 
receiving knowledge, finally ends in a dilemma which "mirrors a basic 
conflict in cognitive reason,'t1? Because the polarity of knowledge 
cannot be deleted under the conditions of human existence, we shall 
never obtain certainty about metaphysical truth. 

So the search for absolute truth through the ordinary means 
of cognition available to us, seems to depress Tillich as his forlorn 
final comment indicates. 

Knowledge stands in a dilemma; controlling knowledge is safe 


but not ultimately significant; while receiving knowledge is 
ultimately significant, but it cannot give certainty.116 


tg or es ee Religious Knowledge. 


Religious knowledge belongs, principally, to the sphere of ex- 
istential or receiving knowledge. Certain sections of religious knowl- 
edge, the factual parts capable of verification in some sense of veri- 
fication, would, of course, be more properly classed under controlling 
knowledge. But for the most part, religious knowledge forms part of 
receiving knowledge which is regarded as the cognition which accom- 


panied man's more complete and existential reception of "objects" into 
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abi hih 
union with the alee! This form of knowledge is closely associated 
with emotion which, says Tillich, is "the vehicle for receiving cog- 
nition... No union of subject and object is possible without emo- 
tional participation, "118 
Emotion is one of the poles of the polar structure form-emo- 
tion, in which form is the objective pole and hence the self-separat- 
ing moment of a being's self-actualization, and emotion is the aware- 
ness of the power (i.e. the dynamics) of the richness of one's self- 
identity.11? Emotion may be regarded as that "position" within one's 
self from which one commences the self-transcending movement, and into 
which one returns, the whole being accompanied by the dynamics which 
is appropriate to the frame of partial identity. To understand the 
highly dialectical nature of participation, especially participation., 
it will be found more convenient to think in terms of power rather 
than in terms of (material) things. For example, if we consider a 
case of participation, that is, a case in which a subject is partici- 
pating., in another self, the frame of partial identity is much better 
considered in terms of dynamics, that is, of power, than considering 


the other self as just an object, a thing, without any emotional con- 


tact. If this is not done, then the case of participation becomes a 





tpatys a self, Tillich says, means being separated in some 
way from everything else, having everything else opposite one's self, 
being able to look at it and act uponaity oS ele, shes hp 170). hain 
order to know a thing, one must 'look' at a thing, and, in order to 
look at a thing, one must be "at a distance." (SiBeos Lag pb(94), ecé. 


L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, op. cit., para. 66. 


iy Ley es By 


1 aT, I., pp. 83, 39-94. This ontological element usually 
has the polar structure form—dynamics. Dynamics is not emotion, but 
on Tillich's terms, the two are closely related. 
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case of participation,. In.any case of participation, (self-self) no 
union is possible without the power of emotional impact. The term 
"power" must not be given the connotation of "power over" or "control 
over" as this would put the knowledge gained in the class of control- 
ling knowledge. But receiving knowledge requires that sort of power 


which comes from the "power" of personal communication and sharing of 


inane? 


The most pressing problems in connection with religious knowl- 
edge or with religious language arise from clusters of philosophical 
questions about the meaning (Sense and Reference) and the meaningful- 
ness (genuine intelligibility) of characteristic words like "God," 
"transcend," "Ground," etc., in religious discourse. So a considera- 
tion of what Tillich means by "meaning" would be relevant at this 
point. 

It cannot be denied that a correspondence exists between the 

human spirit and reality, which is probably best expressed 

in the concept of "Meaning" and which led Hegel to talk of 

the unity of the objective with the subjective in the abso- 

lute spirit.121 
Meaning, then, is the correspondence -~ indeed it is the "co-respon- 
dence" -- between the opened-up constituents in man's self-actuali- 
zation. That is, it is the realization of their belonging to and be- 
ing meant for one another. Tillich argues that spiritual life (and 
indeed all life) is a striving towards the reunion of things which, 


though now separated, belong essentially to one another. We have 


already seen that in cognition, for example, subject and object are 
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re-united in that the subject recognizes itself in the object, and 
also recognizes that the object belongs to the elite 4 

From Tillich's quasi-Hegelian standpoint, and his allusion to 
the absolute spirit, meaning becomes the experienced coming-to-unity 
of the pure rational validity of the sign or symbol on the one hand, 
and the concrete givenness or dynamics on the other. These dynamics 
are the "matter," an ultimate principle of Greek wublugesly ie 3 which 
is creatively formed both within the cognitive "space" of man's mean- 
ingful consciousness and within the literal "space" of the cultural- 
environmental complex. For Spirit is the synthesis of formal "thought" 
and concrete "being." The thought of the purely rational comes into 
unity with the concrete givenness of the environment. And the dynam- 
ics becomes, then, the objectively valid contents which man's aware- 
ness grasps and which may be shaped in his socio-cultural existence. 
Man's whole being, his understanding, and his recognition of reality 
are constantly and intimately bound up with both meanings and values. 
This suggests that there are two constituents within the experience 
of meaning at which we might take a further look. These two constitu- 
ents may be termed the conditional and the unconditional elements. 

The conditional element is always within the subject-object 
structure involving specific contents of controlling and receiving 
knowledge and the broader implications or cultural connections be- 
tween such contents. There is a vague consciousness of a system of 


eet lich, P., "Estrangement and Reconciliation in Modern 


Thought" Review of Religion, IX (Nov. 1944), 5-19. 
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114 
meanings, for according to Tillich, meaning is always a system of 
meanings. Each individual meaning stands within its own specific 
cluster of meanings without which concepts conveyed through words 
"would be a meaningless aphorism, "124 In other words, for us to 
appreciate the meaning (meaningfulness and intelligibility) of a 
word or phrase in a language, we must be able to speak about its 


"lexicon," 


the denotation and the connotation of that word or phrase, 
relating it to clusters of words or phrases which are near-synonyms 
so that the signification of the word or phrase is understood. Thus 
within any individual consciousness, there is always an awareness of 
the reference or sense of a particular unit of meaning to a totality 
or to a world. This totality or world is conceived by the individual 
according to the richness or poverty of his language and of his wis- 
dom in using the language. Though this totality or world is often 
only vaguely experienced, nevertheless it is still there. Thus, for 
Tillich, every thought of meaning presupposes, as "the object of a 
silent belief" an absolute or unconditional element. 

In our every act of meaning, theoretical as well as practi- 

cal, a definite concrete meaning is before us, and at the 


Same time, as an object of silent belief, there is an abso- 
lute meaning or the meaningfulness of the whole,125 


This unconditional meaning, towards which every act of meaning is 
directed in implicit faith, not only is the basis of support for par- 
ticular meanings but protects and prevents a fall into nothingness 


devoid of meaning. This supporting meaningfulness, Tillich terms 
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115 
the "ground" and the "substance" of meaning in contrast to particular 
meanings and their systematic whole, which comprise the "forms" of 
meaning. So the unconditional element in meaning is transcendent 
in regard to each particular meaning, and hence is referred to, by 
Tillich, as the basis of meaning or the ground of meantnent| 

We call this object of the silent belief in the ultimate 
meaningfulness, the basis and abyss of all meaning which 


surpasses all that is conceivable, God. And we call the 
direction of the spirit which turns toward Him, reli- 


gion,128 
This unconditional element which is essentially (though not always ex- 
istentially) embodied in the individual meaningful consciousness in 
the awareness or knowledge of God. And God, for Tillich, is not only 
the inexhaustible power of being which sustains all being, but also 
the transcendent unconditioned and the abyss of all meaning, the One 
whose demands are continually before our minds. For "God is the basis 
and abyss of meaning, only insofar as He is the one who denagdedilas” 
Thus, in the experience of meaning, we see an intense dialect- 
ical process in action. To bring about fulfilment of meaning or mean- 
ing-fulfilment, the conscious self must have a distance between it 


and the object, yet at the same time a freedom of disposal over it, 


separating the individual meaning from the totality of meanings, but 





126051 1ich frequently uses "content" and "substance" inter- 


changeably. See Four Existential Thinkers ed. W. Herberg, (New York: 
Doubleday, 1958), pp. 242-255; S. S.T., I., p. 49, but the terms have a 
tendency to diverge in meaning within Tillich's usage. 
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116 
still silently synthesizing the meaning with the absolute abyss of 
meaning. The perfect synthesis is what ought to be, and this is what 
we should attempt to approach. But the conditions of existence pre- 
vent this, and hence the difficulty we experience in the realm of con- 
munication. However, there are degrees of estrangement, and so long 
as life is not "empty," so long as we find a meaningful content to our 
spiritual life, so long some success at meaning-fulfilment might be 
achieved. In the most extreme case, the "weight" of estrangement 
causes us to lose our "selves, or as we Say, the world is falling to 
pieces."' The world ceases to be a meaningful whole, and things no 
longer "speak" to us. We have lost our power to enter into a meaning- 
ful encounter with our fellow men; we have lost the power to relate. 
But generally our freedom prevents such an extreme situation and what 
Tillich terms intentionality assumes a role in once again connecting 
the self with the world and the environment in an effort at meaning- 
fulfilment. 

Intentionality, the relation to meanings, seems to accentuate 
the way in which a person is teleologically "reaching after" a synthe- 
Sis, and implies a kind of "space" through which one moves to connect 
something in meaning with the whole, 12° Intention means "living in 
tension with (and toward) something objectively valid." It is "being 


related to meaningful structures, living in universals, grasping and 





130 nme teleological argument formulates the question of the 
ground of meaning...."" and does so in the face of "the threat against 
the finite structure of being, that is, against the unity of its polar 
elements. The telos... is the ‘inner aim,' the meaningful, under- 
standable structure of reality," Bikey (lage in 20. 
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shaping reality. For man "lives 'in' meanings, in that which is 


valid logically, aesthetically, ethically, religiously. His subjec- 
tivity is impregnated with ob fee eae, 4 

To be aware of the self-transcending qualities in one's ex- 
istence is to be aware of one's ultimate concern. For whatever it 
may be that is of ultimate concern is his god, and the awareness of 


this is the knowledge of L tout tr 


If, however, the ultimate con- 
cern of man is that which is intrinsically ultimate, or Being-itself, 
the ground of all being and meaning, then one's awareness of it is 
the knowledge of ga sete 
Man is essentially in union with the divine, for, as Tillich 

says; 

It is essential man who represents not only man to man but 

God to man; for essential man, by his very nature, repre- 

sents God. He represents the original image of God embod- 

ied in man, but he does so under the conditions of estrange- 

ment between God and man.135 
It will be recalled that in essential being, reason (here referred to 
by Tillich as subjective reason) was united with its own "depth" or 
"depth of reason."" In existence, however, subjective reason is sep- 
6 


arated from the "depth of ehsebagne? though the separation is not 
& 


total. In other words, the essential and the existential forces in 
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118 
man, forces of creation and forces of destruction, "are united and dis- 
united at the same time, "137 In the state of essential being, "man" 
was (and is, potentially, in so far as he retains something of essen- 
tial being under the ambiguities of existence) "transparent" to the 
depth or ground of being, but in existence, reason in man is "opaque" 
to the ground of being. Thus, in "falling" from his essential state, 
and so becoming estranged from God, man's reason has become distorted 
and darkened and this has robbed man of his ability to give meaning 
to his knowledge or awareness of God. In God, reason and its depth 
are united, and the same unity ought to occur in man. "Theonomy 
doesn't mean the acceptance of a divine law imposed on reason by a 
higher authority; it means autonomous reason united with its own 
depth" ae In such a case, we should be able to be aware of God, as 
it were, "face to face." 

When Tillich abstracts man's spiritual or cultural self-affir- 
mation from his moral self-affirmation, he records the effects of non- 
being on both these situations. Non-being affects spiritual self- 
affirmation in the form of doubt and meaninglessness, and this empti- 
ness and loss of meaning robs man of his ability to give meaning to 
the knowledge of God, a knowledge he knows he ought to have by virtue 
of the face that he (man) is rooted in the Ground of being. Moral 
self-affirmation is affected by non-being in the form of guilt and 


condemnation, resulting in man being unable to fulfill his desire to 


know and to be with God. Failure to meet this desire simply means 
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119 
self-alienation, and a consequence of this is that man fails to know 
139 
God or to be aware of or understand Him. 

The union of reason with its own depth could occur when the 
intense desire of man for association with the Ground of being over- 
comes the effects of estrangement. But this does not appear possible 
under normal conditions of existence. This state is envisioned in 


Christianity "potentially at the beginning" (before the fall) and "in 


the end." However, Tillich does believe that it is possible "fragmen- 


tarily and by anticipation" in time, in man's state of existence. "The 
: P ; : : 1140 
depth of reason is essentially manifest, but existentially hidden. 
' : ; Dy ee. 
But this does not mean that in a revelatory situation man 


cannot know anything because of the alienation of his reason from its 
depth. But it does mean that he has to find a new and special medium 
in order that he may discuss, interpret, or speak of revelation or the 
knowledge of God, or even utter intelligible sentences about Being it- 
self. This "new" medium is really not new historically, but Tillich's 
use of it in his own peculiar way, is new, and its importance is indi- 
cated as Tillich refers to the new medium as the center of his doctrine 
of theological knowledge. That medium is the religious symbol. 

There is another avenue stemming from quite a different phil- 
osophy, which leads to a similar conclusion, namely that a completely 


new medium is necessary. Because it takes as its point of departure 
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= dd dependent revelatory situation exists in every moment in 
which the divine Spirit grasps, shakes and moves the human spirit." 
C$ iT. 3 TV; p- 127.) 
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some statements based on logical empiricism, this approach might be 
regarded by persons with empiricist leanings as a more cogent argu- 
ment. 

It will be recalled that certain philosophers, especially 
those owing allegiance to what might loosely be termed logical empiri- 
cism, and paradigmatically the A.J. Ayer of Language, Truth and Logic, 
relegated religious discourse to the realm of the cognitively meaning- 
eee However, a number of religious thinkers, accepting the chal- 
lenge, have participated in a careful and critical re-examination of 
religious language. Tillich weighs the problem very seriously, for he 
conceded that "we are in a confusion of language in theology and phil- 
osophy and related subjects which has hardly been surpassed in any 


whi? He further states (in the same article) that 


time in history. 

words no longer communicate to men what they initially did or what 

they were intended to communicate and that, in fact, "we no longer 

, . n1l44 

have words in which the powerfulness of the word pulsates. 
A.C. MacIntyre formulated a very piercing question when he 

asked, "If talk about God is not to be construed at its face value, 

145 


how is it to be construed?" However, the question of whether what 


seems tobe true or false assertions about God made with religious 





142 


A.J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logie, op. citsge pe Lis 


dss Tillich, "Religious Symbols and Our Knowledge of God," 
The Christian Scholar, XXXVIII (Sept. 1955), 189. 


Se tat Adams, Tillich's Philosophy of Culture, Science and 
Religion AP alth, ps 2. 


0 Mies Sie MacIntyre, "Is Religious Language so Idiosyncratic 
that We Can Hope for No Philosophical Account of It?" Metaphysical 
Beliefs ed. S.E. Toulmin et al., (London: S.C.M. Press, 1957), p. 179. 
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sentences as a class can (logically) be counted as cognitive seems to 
be logically prior to the question of whether any particular religious 
sentence is made to provide a true religious claim or whether any par- 
ticular assertion about God's existence or nature has ever been made 
from knowledge, 146 Any conscientious attempt to come to grips with 
the question of whether religious sentences are cognitive must first 
deal with the question of whether these statements are to be taken 
literally, or understood in some other way. Thus the early A.J. Ayer 
argued that "transcendent truths of religion" were not possible be- 
cause sentences employed to express such truths have no literal signif- 
icance. He considered, of course, that sentences which failed to ex- 
Press either a tautology or an empirical hypothesis, lacked signifi- 
cance and hence were cognitively meaningless, 24 However, Ayer was 
willing to concede that "they may still serve to express or arouse 
emotion., "148 

Tillich shares with Ayer the standpoint that if religious lan- 
guage is taken literally, it is absurd. Tillich holds that the very 
meaning of "God" is completely missed and that faith becomes idola- 
trous if one takes religious or theological language literally.+49 


And, on another occasion, referring to illustrations of religious 


ee 
AG ory Blackstone, The Problems of Religious Knowledge, 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1963), p. 4/7. 
147 
A.J. Ayer, op. cit., p. 141s 
ede p. 44. 
149 
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language, he writes: "Now all this, if taken literally, is Stead a> 
Now if such is the case, and if Tillich is endorsing the Naturalists' 
and Positivists' varied condemnations of Transcendent Theism by call- 
ing the "Ism" absurd, + he does not seem to wish to go any further 
and draw the conclusions which most Naturalists and Positivists would 
next insist upon, namely, rejection of his affiliation with leaders 
of traditional Christian thought. Thus it seems to me that Tillich 
has placed himself in a very difficult position (perhaps an untenable 
position) in that he wants to Support the great value and importance 
of the Gospel for all men seeking a good life, and yet his philosophi- 
cal insights require that he oppose or at least considerably modify 
the generally accepted ideas of traditional transcendent theism. 
Tillich strives manfully to clear himself from this difficult dilemma 
by offering a radically different way of construing the Gospel message, 
as an indication of his consistency and sincerity. 

So, for Tillich some new method of interpretation is necessary. 
This new idea is based on the clarification and proper use of his con- 
cept of the religious symbol (and of symbolic language in general). 
Indeed, Tillich promises that symbols enhance linguistically the "rela- 
tion between God and man and the Christian experience, "1° 


i 


1505. Tillich, "Religious Symbols and Our Knowledge of God," 
Ope ChE. 5) pe 104. 
Lok ' is ty : : 

That is absurd which is inconsistent with accepted ideas, 
common sense or sound reason; it is applied, therefore, to ideas and 
projects considered impersonally as well as to persons, their acts, 
behaviours and utterances. So "absurd" can mean "ridiculously false" 
as well as "senseless." 


is J Tillich, "Religious Symbols and our Knowledge of God," 
Op. Git,, p. 194, 
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To understand and appreciate fully Tillich's epistemology and 
his epistemological contributions to theology, a full analysis of 
Tillich's concept of a symbol (qua symbol) must first be undertaken. 
It is only by coming to grips with the details of Tillich's character- 
ization of the symbol and particularly the religious symbol that one 
can hope to sense the power which he (Tillich) ascribes to the symbolic 
mode in the field of religious thought. We will, therefore, in the 
next chapter, study the characteristics of symbols as asserted by 
Tillich, and then move on to a study of the concept of the religious 


symbol and its place in the theological system which he propounded. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SYMBOLS IN GENERAL 


IV.1 Symbols and Their Functions: An Introduction. 

The word "symbol'' has such a wide range of uses in our lan- 
guage that unless the scope of a question like "what is the function 
of symbols?" can be narrowed down to manageable limits, philoso- 
phising about the question is apt to generate more confusion than it 


removes. It is recognized that there are indefinitely many approaches 


1 


to philosophical problems about language and symbolization. Each 


approach characterizes a type of philosopher who by probing into old 
problems with his own presuppositions, techniques and modes of 
analysis, usually creates a new cluster of enigmas. It is not my 


intention in this study to describe and appraise many alternative 


+e ius and symbols, in a very broad sense, are studied in 
such sciences as linguistics, logic, biology, archeology, cultural 
anthropology, sociology, history of religions, aesthetics, philosophy 
and theology. In the philosophical field, see, for example, Charles 


Morris, Signs, Language and Behaviour (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1946) , and Foundations of the Theory of Signs (Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1960); Susanne K. Langer, "On a New Definition of 
'Symbol,''' Philosophical Sketches (Toronto: New American Library of 
Canada, 1964), pp. 53-61; E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic 
Forms (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965). Since the dis- 
cipline of semiotics is divided into three parts, namely, pragmatics, 
semantics and syntax, one could consult, for example, R. Carnap, 


Philosophy and Logical Syntax (London: Psyche Miniatures, 1935), and 
Meaning and Necessity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947); 


L. Linsky ed. Semantics and the Philosophy of Language (Illinois: 
University of Illinois Press, 1952); P. Wheelwright, The Burning 
Fountain (Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1954). 
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TZ) 
ways of considering the nature of symbols or the meaning of "symbols" 
but rather to concentrate on the general approach adopted by Tillich. 
The following exposition of Tillich's main positions on language 
must be seen against the background already sketched, of his philoso- 
phy of man, of his views on Metaphysics and Epistemology. But my 
exposition in this chapter forms, in turn, a background for my later 
critical discussions of Tillich's concept of symbolism. 

In order to establish a truly human way of life, through 
which the world can become the object of (partial) understanding, 
and be known intelligently rather than blindly reacted to, man 
requires tools or instruments which will make forms of intelligent 
activity and discursive knowledge possible. These crucial instru- 
ments, found in all known human societies, are what I shall follow 
Tillich in technically labelling signs and symbols. Both are formed 
with, and employed in, the growth of any characteristically human 
understanding of the world and human agency upon it. Signs and 
symbols (in Tillich's technical sense that I shall expound) are 


"W 


not mere "physical phenomena," utterances and inscriptions. Utter- 


ances and inscriptions express what signs and symbols mean. Signs 
and symbols, Tillich would say, are entities which serve a unique 
function, the function of representation. Serving this function in 
ordinary, everyday language is a constitutive mark of both the sign 


and the symbol. "Representation," in the area of accounting for 


cognition, is a term used by Tillich, he tells us, to designate 


27.C., De 20<, SC. AL50 Rik. , ps. 2. Peirce defines 


"represent" as "to stand for, that is, to be in such a relation to 
another that for certain purposes it is treated by some mind as if 
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the relation between an abstract concept and a concrete example. 
But a concrete example of what? One could usefully try to clarify 
Tillich's meaning by saying a concrete example, in Frege's term,” 
of what falls or could fall under that concept. One would thus be 
said by Tillich, to represent the concept of a tree, at least in 
some cases, by conjuring up a percept or image of a particular tree. 
As we shall see, it is not only spatio-temporal particulars like 
trees that fall or can fall under a concept. Signs and symbols are 
often word-forms. Here Tillich could usefully have drawn a Peircean 
distinction between types and tokens, of word- forms. 4 He seems to 
mean that, through their particular formal properties, and in the 
context of some use of a language, tokens of such word-forms can 
serve to represent some referent, be it an object, a concept, or a 
thought. Though the functions of signs and symbols are partly alike, 


being used as a token of a word-form in a language is neither a 


it were that other" Charles S. Peirce, Collected Papers (Cambridge: 
Havard University Press), Vol. II, (1932) #273. Again, "As repre- 
sentation is that character of a thing by virtue of which, for the 
production of a certain mental effect, it may stand in place of 
another thing. The thing having this character I term a representa- 
men, the mental effect, or thought, its, interpretant, the thing for 
which it stands, its object." Peirce, op. cit., Vol. I., #564. 
Concerning the problem of "representation" see Ernst Cassirer, The 


Philosophy of Symbolic Forms Vol. I., (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1953), pp. 93-105. 


36, Frege, Philosophical Writings ed. P. Geach and Max Black, 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952). 


dé Max Black, Language and Philosophy (New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1949), and W.B. Gallie, Peirce and Pragmatism 
(London: Penguin Books, 1952), Chapter V. 
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12] 
necessary nor a sufficient condition for being a Tillichian symbol.> 
This is made explicit in the way Tillich tries to define the word 
symbol. '"'A symbolic expression is one whose proper meaning is 
negated by that to which it points, "© 

Tillich needs a word to use as a technical term to stand for 
what he means by "symbol."' A new word could have been coined, but 


the word " 


symbol ,"' especially because of its long association with 
"myth,'' and also with "language" when used very broadly, appeared to 
Tillich to be excellent for his own purposes. But when he adopted 


the word_" 


symbol," he was faced with at least two especially difficult 
problems. One particularly striking problem may be called linguistic 
and another conceptual. 

This linguistic difficulty arose from the fact that in every- 
day usage the words "sign" and "symbol" are so often interchangeable. 
Because of his purposes Tillich strongly disliked certain uses of 
the term "symbol" in mathematical treatises. He seems to confuse 
prescriptions for technical use and descriptions for accepted use, 


by calling such mathematical employment misuse.’ In order that 


"symbol"' might be used in his own work to express what he meant, 


>Reing used as a token of a word-form is not a necessary con- 
dition for objects may act as symbols. It is not a sufficient con- 
dition because many words are not used as symbols. 
Pair I, p. 239. G. Gurvitsch, La Nocation Actuelle de la 
Sociology (Paris, 1950), pp. /4-81, defines a symbol as that sign 
which concealing reveals and revealing conceals, and, at the same 
time, is an instrument of participation in values. 


bse) p- 55, and R.E.T., p. 3. See also W.L. Rowe Religious 
Symbols and God (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), 
pp. 98-99. 
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Tillich attempted to draw a distinction between signs and symbols by 
using adjectival devices. ® In following the precedent set by science 
of giving clearly demarcating types of stipulative definitions 
Tillich abandoned his work with adjectival qualifiers in the hope of 
using such definitions to provide precise interpretation of how 
"symbol" was to be understood by his readers. 

The conceptual difficulty occurs because of possible confusions 

about the meaning of the word "symbol." Tillich remarks that many 
people consider that "the very term ‘symbolic’ carries the connota- 


"and that one oL the reasons for this is’ the 


tion of ‘non-real’, 
identification of reality with empirical reality, with the entire 
world of objective things and events."? Tillich in his more Idealis- 
tic moments, regards what he takes to lie beyond the world of sense- 
experience as more real than the empirical. This explains, to some 
extent, why he regards the clarification of his meaning of the word 


"symbol", or his view of how we ought to use the word "symbol" in a 
specialized, restricted way, to be of paramount importance. Further, 
as we shall see, he held that it is only by the use of symbols (or 


what he considers genuine symbols) 10 that one may have access to the 


crucially important, non-empirical features of reality. 


OS oe R.E.T., p. 3, where Tillich suggests that the words 
"discursive" and "representative" be used. 


75. Tiinls se Pr Zbl. 


10D .F., p. 96. 
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IV.2 The Characteristics of Symbols. 
In developing his ideas about the religious symbol, Tillich 
sometimes prefaced his exposition by a discussion of symbols in 


general. 1 


However, on examining these attempted expositions in 
Tillich's writings of what we do or should understand by crucial 
terms .like,»"symbols ,". "signs," “myth,'' "symbolism," etc.., it is 

found that no two of his major attempts to clarify his concept of a 
symbol seem to warrant exactly the same conclusions about how he 
wanted his uses of "symbol" to be understood. In all of these major 
attempts Tillich recounts the characteristics of symbol in very 
similar terms, but this similarity of terms used does not indicate 
that his positions on ''symbols'" may not be fairly judged to diverge. 
This is surprising when one notes that his first major publication on 
the meaning and characteristics of the religious symbol was made as 
early as 1928.12 One of the articles was published with his express 
permission on five different occasions!? in his lifetime with only 
minor alterations, apparently licencing the view that Tillich at least 
thought his theory of religious symbols to have undergone very little 


en for example, D.F.,pp. 41-45. ''In order to understand 


religious symbols we must first understand the nature of symbols 
generally;")R.E.T., p. 3. See also 1T.C., pp: 54-59. 


12p. Tillich, "Das Religiose Symbol" first published in 


Blatter fur deutsche Philosophie I (Jan. 1928), 277-291, in an issue 
of that journal devoted to the theme of "The Symbolic." 


13"pas Religiose Symbol" was republished in 1930, with notes 
added in Religiose Verwirklichung (Berlin), pp. 88-109. In its 
first English language publication appearance, all but one (the 
fourth) of the seventeen notes Tillich had added to this article in 
1930 were preserved, and Tillich furnished a supplementary paragraph 
to the last note. See ''The Religious Symbol" trans. J.L. Adams with 
the assistance of Ernest Fraenkel Journal of Liberal Religion. II 
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significant change between 1928 and 1960. Some of what he speaks of 
as characteristics of a symbol in most of his expositions are called 


functions in the version published in his Theology of Culture. !4 


(Summer 1940), 13-33. Tillich slightly re-edited "The Religious 
Symbol" (this re-editing included the incorporation of the substance 
of one or two of its notes into the text, and the deletion of all 
but seven of the rest) for its next two appearances. One of these 
appearances was in Daedalus Vol. 87 (summer 1958) and the other in 
"The Religious Symbol" trans. by J.L. Adams with the assistance of 
Ernest Fraenkel, Symbolism in Religion and Literature edited by 
Rollo May, (New York: 1960), pp. 75-98. And finally, with all 
seven of the English notes removed, but otherwise almost unchanged, 
the article was included as an appendix in Religious Experience and 
Truth ed. Sidney Hook, (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1961), 
pp. 301-321. The following are Tillich's major accounts and clari- 
fications of his concept of the symbol, other than those just 
mentioned. 


"Symbol and Knowledge"! Journal of Liberal Religion II (Spring 1941), 
202-206 (written as a reply to a critique of his article which 


appeared in Journal of Liberal Religion II (Summer 1940). The cri- 
tique was by Wilbur M. Urban and appeared on pp. 34-36. 

S.T., I, pp. 238-241 (published 1951). Replies to criticism in The 
Theology of Paul Tillich ed. Charles W. Kegley and R.W. Bretall, 
(New York: Macmillan, 1952), pp. 333-336; 339-341. 

"Religious Symbols and our Knowledge of God'' The Christian Scholar 
XXXVIII (Sep. 1955), 189-197 republished under the new title of "The 
Nature of Religious Language" in Theology of Culture (1959), 

pp. 53-57. "Theology and Symbolism", Religious Symbolism ed. 

F. Ernest Johnson, (New York: 1955), pp. 107-116. 

"Existential Analyses and Religious Symbols", Contemporary Problems 
in Religion ed. Harold A. Basilius, (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 
1956). Chapter II pp. 37-55. Reprinted under the same title in 
Four Existentialist Theologians ed. Will Herberg, (New York: 
Doubleday, 1958), pp. 2/7/7-291. 

Soka elo, LOSt. CLO5 735 Dil. op. 41-54) 117-12) (1957)7 The 
Meaning and Justification of Religious Symbols" Religious Experience 
and Truth ed. Sidney Hook, (New York: New York Univ. Press, 1961), 
Does tieeeo. l. Lik, pp. LO7=L10¢ 255=255° (1965). 





14the Christian Scholar. XXXVIII (Sept. 1955), 189-197. 
Reprinted in T.C., pp. 53-6/7. 
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132 
But this change of terminology is not accompanied by an expressed 
awareness of his ever changing his position. 

In order to give my own account (or possible sympathetic 
reinterpretation) of Tillich's characteristics or functions of 
symbols, I shall try to synthesize elements from his many papers on 
symbolism into a single position. 

In the most complete exposition of the functions of a symbol 
in any of his writings, six characteristics are given. 1 However, 
two more are mentioned in other writings and an eight-fold account 
based on the period covering 1928-1960 approximately, will be 
examined. These eight characteristics are associated primarily with 
Tillich's use of the words and phrases (a) "pointing", (b)'"participa- 
tion", (c) "opening up levels of reality", (d) "unlocking levels of 
our interior reality", (e) "unintentional production", (f) "growth 
and death", (g) "perceptibility", (h) "integrating (or disintegrat- 
ing) power". 

(a) The characteristic of a symbol which Tillich usually 
stresses as being first and foremost is that it points beyond itself 
to something else./® tn an early work Tillich refers to this 


17 This pointing or 


characteristic as its figurative quality. 


figurative characteristic is shared, he tells us, with arbitrary 





5p 7, , pp. 41-43. 
16p Ff. , p. 41. 


l/the first and basic characteristic of a symbol is its 
figurative quality." R.E.T., p. 301. 
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and conventional signs which may be altered or changed according as 





expediency requires, 18 The relationship between signs and symbols 
will be discussed later. 

(b) A second feature is this: a symbol participates in that 
ta,which Lt-pointss uit participates in the power, reality, meaning, 19 
21 


honor , 29 dignity, of the referent. The concept of pointing to 


(which includes those of referring to and standing for) pertains to 
Tillich's account of Signs as well as symbols. But the concepts of 
representation and participation only pertain to his account of 
symbols. Here lies the intended difference between full or genuine 
symbols and mere signs. A symbol both points to reality or some 
feature of reality and participates in it as well; a sign only points, 
and does not in any way participate in the reality and power of that 
to which it points. 22 But what does Tillich mean by his rather odd 
sounding uses of points to, participates in and represents? The use 
Tillich makes of these verbs will be examined later in this chapter. 
(c) Furthermore, Tillich suggests that the symbol "opens up 
levels of reality which otherwise would be closed to us. "23 Some- 


times Tillich speaks of there being levels of meaning and sometimes 
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also he holds that there are levels of being which are opened up by 
the symbol. 24 Since one of the many meanings of ''meaning' for Tillich 
is a process whereby some feature or features of reality will be 
brought before personal awareness ,7> then symbols can play an im- 
portant part in revealing levels not previously recognized. Tillich 
tries to illustrate and clarify what he means here by references to 
paintings, for example to a landscape by Rubens, works by Cezanne 
and Van Gogh. 2 

(d) In a similar vein he writes that the symbol unlocks 
dimensions and elements of our soul which correspond to the levels 
of reality or "levels of our interior reality." Melodies and 
rhythms in music, he says, often unlock depths of which a person was 
previously unaware. 2/ 

(e) However, one cannot effectively utilise a word or anything 
else as a genuine symbol merely by consciously intending or choosing 
so to employ it. What is consciously chosen to be given duty as a 


symbol "cannot function without being accepted by the unconscious 


24 Theology and Symbolism'' Religious Symbolism ed. F. Ernest 
Johnson, (New York: Religion and Civilization Series, 1955), pp. LOQE. 

Sine diary language, which expresses and denotes the ordinary 
experience of mind and reality in their categorical structure, is 
made the vehicle for expressing and denoting the extra-ordinary ex- 
perience of mind and reality in ecstasy and sign-event .... The ex- 
pressive power of language is its ability to disclose and to com- 
municatée personal ‘stateso" (SST. 5 TP5"p.>123y. 


a p. 57. See also The Religious Situation trans. 
H. Richard Niebuhr, (New York: Meridian Books, 1956), p. 8/7. 


*inire, pps 42£.3°2.G- ype 57. 
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134 
dimension of our being."'28 

(f) Moreover it must be accepted by the group to which the 
communicator belongs before it can function as a genuine symbol. 
Symbols are so dependent on certain evolving and disappearing pro- 
perties of the person who use them that it can even be said that like 
finite beings, they grow and die, 2? 

In the last paragraph I have tried in good part either to 
mention or to use Tillich's own words and phrases with a view to 
introducing more of his thought on symbols as participating in that 
to which they point. Unfortunately his uses of the words and phrases 
for explicating this second characteristic of symbols are often 
moving and rather beautifully suggestive, but just as often vague, 
portentous and puzzling. Let me now move to the Formal Mode and also 
to the meta-language, often unwisely neglected in theology, of robust 
Common Sense. I venture the metalinguistic suggestion that a great 
deal of Tillichian talk about opening up levels of being through 
symbols and the like can have an important amount of its point 
caught by much more straightforward language like the following. 

(1) "This is used here as a sign for X,'"' often means roughly "This 


" as when 


is used to refer to X in a relatively minimal descriptive way, 
I use the words "Take this one away'’ to tell someone to take that 
T.V. set away. The use of "this one" here indicates the thing I 


want taken away without saying very much of importance about what 


sort of a thing it is. (I could so tell an ignorant savage with an 


a8hepei p- 43. 
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English vocabulary of 150 words if it included demonstratives like 
"this" and the all-purpose labeller "thing" to take "this thing" 
away though he had no comprehension of "television" at all). 
(2) "This is used here as asymbol for X" means roughly "This is 
used here both to refer to X and to convey the communicator's rela- 
tively deep understanding of what X is or what some features of X 
are to the actual or potential receiver'' (listener or reader or 
viewer). (3) "This use of S as a symbol here unlocks some new 
depths of reality and opens up new levels of reality" often roughly 
means 'S"is used in such a way here that 
EITHER (i) the actual or potential "receiver" 
Or (ii) both the communicator and the "receiver" 

will be made aware by the use of S of 

some now newly understandable and more 

profoundly important set of features of 

what is referred to by this use of S; 

moreover the kind of awareness and under- 

standing created by some uses of S goes 

with a heightened or deepened sense of the 

communicator's and receiver's belonging 

together in a unified harmonious whole with 

S's referent and these profoundly important 

and striking features of S's referent only 

now grasped and at least partly understood. 
(4) "This use of S as a symbol here opens up some new levels of 
meaning" often roughly means "S is used in such a way here that 


ELTHER (i) the actual or potential receiver 


OR (ii) both communicator and receiver become 
aware by its use 





30For an elucidation of what such a heightened or deepened 
sense might be see Spinoza's Ethics. See also John King-Farlow and 
J.M. Rothstein, "Dialogue concerning Natural Metaphysics" Southern 


Journal of Philosophy, VI (1968), 24-30. 
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EITHER (iii) of now newly understandable and more pro- 
foundly important features of what is re- 
ferred to and explicated by the use of S 
OR (iv) of now newly understandable and profoundly 
illuminating ways in which S can be used 
that relate harmoniously to more familiar 
uses of S. 
(g) Another characteristic of Tillichian symbols mentioned 
in earlier writings on the subject, is omitted from the six character- 
istics given in Dynamics of Faith. He tries to convey what the 
characteristic is by using the word "perceptibility." Asserting 
that a symbol has this characteristic, says Tillich, 
implies that something which is intrinsically 
invisible, ideal or transcedent is made perceptible 
in the symbol and in this way given objectivity. 
The symbol, which must be "concrete" and which must have the property 
of making the referent "perceptible" in the symbol may refer to 


something that is only a thought in the mind, as for example, in the 


case of imagination of possible referents. 2 Even what Tillich 





3lp.F.T., p. 301. 


320 ¢ course, there is a possible confusion here. The words 
"perception" or "perceptible" do not necessarily refer to a material 
thing. That is, Tillich is not speaking of physical perception, but 
of thoughts, ideas, images or pictures of the mind. However, it is 
somewhat peculiar that Tillich makes "perceptibility" an attribute 
of a symbol when it is its referent that should be made perceptible. 
Perhaps one might use (as an example) the religious symbol Jesus as 
the Christ to make us see what is present in every man. Without the 
symbol we are unable to see it; with the symbol we can. The relation 
between a religious symbol and reality is that the symbol enables us 
to see something which is present but which would not be perceptible 
without the symbol. The purpose of a symbol is to point away from 
itself as a single entity to the depth which it is manifesting in its 
own especial way. What is perceptible in a religious symbol is the 
very thing that we should, but do not, see everywhere. And this 
failure to see is due to our estrangement from our essential being. 
Tillich reminds us that there "should be" no myth or ritual G.T., 
I., p- SOP 
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33 may, we are told, be used as symbols if 


calls abstract concepts 
"their use involves a perceptible element."°4 ‘Thus Tillich instances 
the use of the 


concept of "surplus value" as a symbol of economic 
exploitation in the consciousness of the proletariat 
or the idea of the "Supreme Being" as a symbol of 
ultimate concern in the consciousness of the 
religious community .... 
Such talk is perhaps more intelligible if partially construed in the 


following way. The concept of bluejay is not the concept of any 


particular bluejay or of a particular spatio-temporal individual. 


The concept of the one bluejay that bit my dog in Victoria, British 
Columbia, on Easter Monday 1971, is the concept of a particular 
spatio-temporal individual. I can feel something real and immediate 
and graspable for a person, so to speak, when I use or find used, 
words that serve to express the latter concept. Not everything that 
can be real-and-immediate-and-graspable-for-a-person ("perceptible") 
need be a separate spatio-temporal individual. I can use the words 


"surplus value" to express the concept in such a way that the facts 


Essentially we should be able to see the depth of reality without 
symbols, but because of our estrangement, we cannot. 


33 The potential for radically confused uses of the word 
"concept" is brought out by John King-Farlow and E.A. Hall, ''Man, 
Beast and Philosophical Psychology" B.J.P.S. (1965), 80-101. 
Tillich's way of speaking about using concepts as symbols is con- 
fusing. Perhaps it would often be an improvement if he spoke of 
using symbols to express concepts which we already have and to form 
and express new concepts as well. Also he would often help the 
reader by distinguishing between concepts and terms (which have 
meaning and which are used to express concepts). 


34n E.T., p. 301. 


35R.E.T., pp. 301-302. 
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138 
of economic exploitation and the growing consciousness of it in 
those who suffer from it, will become real-and-immediate-and- 
graspable-for-a-person. 

Tillich's use of the word "perceptible" is not entirely clear. 
He does not claim that an abstract concept (a kind of thing-in- 
itself) is itself perceptible, but he does claim that the use of the 
concept must in some way involve perceptibility, may be in some form 
of insight or intuition, perhaps "receptivity" of awareness. °° 
However, he holds that even an abstract (and therefore cognitive) 
concept may be a symbol if its "use involves any perceptible 


element?! 


Tillich preserves the distinction between cognition and 
perception for one notices that it is not the abstract principle in 
itself which is perceptible, but that the perceptibility is involved 
in its use, or in its presence in the consciousness of some persons 
who do or can share some system of communication. It is conceivable 
that neither the referent nor the symbol need be perceptible (in the 
physical sense) but 

...it is impossible to be concerned about something 

which cannot be encountered concretely, be it in _the 

realm of reality or in the realm of imagination. 

(h) Finally, a symbol is said to have integrating and dis- 


integrating power, both with reference to individuals and to groups.” 


oo. eee BO. 


377 Pp. T. , p. 23/7 and "The Religious Symbol," in Rollo May, 
Ge cit. . fo. 76, 
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It would seem that Tillich is referring here to the unity and harmony 
which may be effected in groups if the right or correct symbols are 
in use. The harmony in the group is felt in the "self" of the in- 
dividual, or as Tillich says, the individuals in the group feel the 
"integrating" power of the cluster of symbols, if, of course the 
symbols are genuine. 

We may now turn to an examination of some of the characteris- 


tics of a symbol in more detail. 


. SECALeEMeDEAL 


IV.3 The Pointing Characteristic: 'Referential,' 
and "Evocative" Functions. 

The function of "pointing'' is applicable to both signs and 
symbols. In stating that both signs and symbols point to something, 
Tillich often appears to be using the verb "to point" very loosely. 
In different contexts of application, it turns out to be synonymous 
with differing members of quite a wide cluster of terms. Sometimes 
in Tillichian usage it is synonymous with "to direct" as in "to 
direct one's attention to" or "to draw one's attention to.'"' Some- 
times it is better understood by reference to such verbs as ''to 
allude to" or "to indicate" or "to pay heed to" or "to take note of." 

Let me give instances of its diverse meanings in varied con- 


' when used as a road sign, 


texts. The depiction of a curved "arrow,' 
and when perceived by the driver of some vehicle, directs his atten- 
tion to, or indicates, that ahead, there is an actual or "real" 
curve in the road, and heed must be paid and certain mechanisms 


manipulated, if disaster is not to overtake him. Or again, a sign 


bearing a man with a pick shovel and wheelbarrow, indicates to the 
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driver of a vehicle that he is to take note of and as a result, act 
in a manner that will not endanger the lives of those working ahead. 
In the case of such signs, little difficulty or confusion arises, 
provided that (a) the signs are perceptible and (b) they are cor- 
rectly interpreted, that is to say, if it is realized that they do 
point to something and also what that something is to which they 
allude. This type of sign may be referred to as figurative or 
mimetic. 

Though some words in a language may be symbols, many words, 
according to Tillich are merely signs. "Words in a language are 


140 It would seem that there is 


signs for the meaning they express. 
a problem here if it is implied that linguistic signs or symbols 

"point to" the meaning they express. It is not easy to determine 
what Tillich means when he talks of a linguistic sign pointing to 
its meaning. Apart from being confused by the ambiguity noted of 


"point to,'' Tillich probably suffers as was suggested earlier from 


not drawing Frege's distinction with regard to meaning between Sinn 
g g g meaning oinn 


and Bedeutung. Tillich's own illustration of pointing involves the 
word "desk.'' Obviously the word "desk" is a sign pointing to some- 


thing quite different from the letters which form the word. While 
there is some imitative connection between a road sign and the thing 
to which it points, nothing in the word "desk" indicated that it 
means ''a thing on which paper is lying and at which we might be 


looking. "4 


40n.C.; p. 55. 
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Recalling that Tillich says of words that "they point beyond 


themselves to sounds and meanings ,'"42 


it would seem that in many 
cases he wants ''to point to'' to mean "to refer to" and that the 
meaning to which the word points is to be identified with that to 
which the word refers. There is really no great trouble here, only 
perplexing cumbersomeness, if this simply means in clearer statements 
"very often the English word "desk" by virtue of its conventional 
sense (Sinn) must be used to refer to (Bedeuten) desks. Thus "this 
desk'' can have in context the Bedeutung (reference, denotation) of 
the chair I'm pointing to, and the Sinn (meaning) "This piece 
(pieces) of furniture typically used for writing purposes. ''43 

However, if it is accepted that "point to" in the case of 
referring uses of words as Tillichian signs and symbols is at least 
partly equivalent to some member of the cluster of semantic verbs 
like "to signify" and if the meaning (Meinung qua Sinn) of the word 
is not identified with the referent (Bedeutung) then a more coherent 
account could be given of much, but not all, Tillichian discourse 
about symbols and signs pointing. In fact, in many cases, it might 
be preferable to use verbs like "to signify," ''to denote,'' ''to refer 
to'' with a relative minimum of descriptive implications. 


But this is probably far from the whole story about Tillich's 


manifold of ideas about "pointing to." For it is quite likely that 





42p F., p. 4l. 


43 og, W.P. Alston, Philosophy of Language (New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 13. See also L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical 
Investigations (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958)-y¥ pp# 2U6-218% 
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Tillich thinks it is common or even characteristic for many signs to 
point to things by looking like them, or by evoking images of them, 


or by creating emotional attitudes towards what is referred to in the 


minds of the receivers as well as those who are communicating the 
sign. Tillich's ways of talking too often suggest that in order to 
understand the meaning of certain statements, one must experience an 
appropriate variety of evoked images and emotions. Part of his 
doctrine of signs, symbols and meanings, may well rest on some out- 
dated ideas about human thoughts in psychology and philosophy like 
those of Hume or Berkeley. Tillich's talk of signs pointing beyond 
themselves to ''sounds'' may even be evidence that he thought of the 
uses of some written words as registering their meanings in the mind 
by evoking sounds of spoken words in the mind. *4 

Let us now consider what happens if some of Tillich's examples 
are now more charitably rewritten in a different form. Road signs 
conventionally signify it to be the case that a curve or workmen are 
ahead, or whatever the sign conventionally and appropriately signi- 
fies. Here "point to'' may be translated by "signify" not to show 
that it is used primarily as a denoting verb, but that it is unpacked 
as something like a statemental verb phrase like "advertize the fact 
that," "warn persons (drivers) that," or "be a conventional sign 


stating that."4? 


44cE, L. Wittgenstein Philosophical Investigations op. cit. 


#39. An expression like "Excalibur,'' "Mr. Jones," "The man in the 
Iron Mask" does not lose its sense if excalibur etc. are destroyed. 


457t must not be thought that 'to signify' is any less ambigu- 
ous than ‘to point to' etc. To signify may mean "to be a sign or symbol 
of"; "to represent, betoken or mean"; ''to have an import of," ''to 
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Two of Tillich's own instances are: 
A red light and the stopping of cars have essentially 
no relation to each other, but conventionally they are 
united as long as the convention lasts. The same is 
true of letters and numbers and partly even words. 
They point beyond themselves to sounds and meanings. 


They are given this special function by convention 


within a nation or by international conventions A 


signs can always be replaced. If one finds that 

a green light is not so expedient as perhaps a blue 

light (this is not true, but could be true), then we 

simply put on a blue light, and nothing is changed. 
Conventionality is the key to significance when the relation of a 
sign to that which it denotes or to that which it states is under 
consideration. 

For contexts where Tillich's uses of "signs" and "point to" 
are more usefully unpacked "statementally" rather than "denotatively," 


we should now offer fresh analogues to the four earlier meta- 


linguistic remarks about a good deal of the meaning of some of 


Tillich's sentences in which "sign," "symbol," "levels of reality," 


"levels of meaning,'' etc. occur. 


(1) “This is used here as a sign for X,"" often means (roughly) 
"This is used here to state/suggest/warn etc. that X is going on/ 
that an activity or state of affairs obtains, the statement of which 
can be conventionally nominalized by a noun or noun-phrase X. 

(2) “This is used here as a symbol for X," means roughly 


"This is used here (a) to state/suggest/warn etc. that a state of 





foreshow," "to notify or inform," "to be of importance," "to have 
significance," etc. 


patil od p. 41. 
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144 
affairs obtained, the statement of which can be conventionally nomina- 
lized by X AND (b) to convey the communicator's relatively deep 
understanding of what it is for this to be the case, and also of the 
profounder implications of its being the case to the actual or 
potential receiver. 

(3) "This use of S as a symbol here unlocks some new depths 


' means roughly ''S" 


or reality and opens up new levels of reality,' 
is used here in such a way that either 

(i) the actual or potential receiver, 

or (ii) both the communicator and the receiver 

will be made aware by the use of S of some now newly understandable 
and more profoundly important set of features of what is suggested 
or implied by the use of S. The awareness and understanding created 
by some uses of S is considerably heightened by an intuitive sense in 
the receivers and communicators of belonging in unity through the 
suggested sense of S. 

(4) "This use of S as a symbol here opens up some new levels 
of meaning,'' often roughly means that "S'' is used in such a way that 
either (i) the actual or potential receiver or (ii) both communicator 
and receiver will be aware of new and profounder features suggested, 
implied, intuited by the use of S, giving a sense of newly under- 
standable and profoundly illuminating ways in which S is able by 
suggestion and implication to weld a communicating group more 
harmoniously together. 

While it is true that understanding what it is that the red- 
ness or green-ness of a traffic light signifies, generally involves 


associating it as a “human-conventional-sign" with a need for good 
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judgment about the right of way or imperative halting of vehicles, 
there are phenomena which are usefully called signs that are 
differently connected with what they signify, indicate, point to, 
suggest, etc. Such phenomena, we usefully say, warn us (indicate 
to us) etc. that other phenomena have occurred or are occurring or 
will occur. These signs may be termed natural signs. Examples of 
this type of sign are nimbus clouds, rainbows, sun dogs, etc. 48 

Nimbus clouds, rainbows and sun dogs, etc. belong to a class 
of signs completely ignored by Tillich. Some philosophers of langu- 
age (for example, Wittgenstein) may not find this perplexing. But 
in Tillich it is puzzling, since he seems to hope to grasp the 
essence of being a sign which will fit all cases of what we call 
signs in ordinary English. Nimbus clouds certainly signify that 
rain is on the way, rainbows that rain drops are present in the sun's 
rays, and the appearance (albeit of short duration) of a sun dog 
warns us that we may reasonably expect a fall in temperature already 
low. Now these signs are certainly not conventional - they cannot 
be consciously removed, neither can they be replaced by other signs 
for reasons of expediency. They appear to have an inductively 
establishable connection of very high probability to that to which 
they point. It is, to use currently favoured jargon, a sign 
established as a good pointer by virtue of nature's regularities and 
not a sign conventionally established by man as part of his rule- 
governed activities. Hence, it seems that if we set aside Tillich's 
tendencies towards essentialism, they do not qualify to be classed 


+8 cg W.ik* Rowe"op: ) cate, * pp.* 106=109". 
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as signs in Tillich's scheme. And yet it seems certain that Tillich 
would, in almost all cases, not regard them as symbols either. Of 
course, it could be argued that in some sense of "participation," 
nimbus clouds do participate in precipitation because they partici- 
pate so importantly in regular natural sequences that culminate in 
precipitation, but it would be odd to talk of participation in any 
sense in the other two cases. 

However, it must be conceded that Tillich asserts that any 
given entity under suitable conditions, could become a symbol, so a 
nimbus cloud (or any other natural sign) could be so designated, if 
it were felt that for any group of worshippers, some useful purpose 
would be served, and, of course, if it was accepted by that group. 
Maybe these black clouds could be conceived as pointing to and 
participating in divine anger, and if this were to constitute a 
divine-human relationship within religious experience, it would 
qualify as an example of what Tillich means by "correlation. "4? 

If, as some texts strongly suggest, Tillich is looking for 
an essence of signhood to be found in all cases of what we call 


signs, then his neglect of natural signs is not consistent with his 


49 The "wrath of God'' must not be confused with the "anger of 
the gods" of pagan stories. The "wrath of God" is a metaphorical 
symbol and is not to be given a literal interpretation. See S.T., 
Te tee 1 ZA 


50To Tillich, the term "essence" is "very ambiguous." He 
lists a number of "things" which "essence" may mean, but he subsumes 
these under two main headings. He wrote (S.T., L., pp. 202-203): 
"Essence as the nature of the thing, or as the quality in which a 
thing participates, or as a universal, has one character. Essence 
as that from which being has "fallen" ... has another character." 
Tillich, on a number of occasions deals with the former type of 
Basgence: | see, for exemple; 5.1.5 Ii, pp» 101, 165, 176, 178, 202, 
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147 
"Platonic" search.-! We might consider two "exits" for Tillich: 
(a) Maybe he might have been wiser to seek no such unifying essence 
in all cases of signs, and concentrate on conventional signs, which 
he seems to have done. But this would require justification from a 
more sophisticated philosophy of language than the sort which he 
offers. Or (b) consistent with his linguistic essentialism (if less 
consistent with his view of God as being-itself), he could regard 
natural phenomena somewhat in the spirit of Berkeley, by somehow 
juggling with both (1) Berkeley's belief that a Personal Transcedent 
speaks partly in Divine visual language to his creatures, and 
(2) with a rider not to offer this suggestion in a spirit of literal- 


ism or anthropomorphism. But since Tillich takes no such way out, 


Poveneereess Ele, ipo sl. Lee. pps ts 2, 1, lo-20, 73, 88, and 
107. But he does not ever concentrate on giving the essence of a 
sign or of a symbol. 
He seems to confine himself to an enumeration of some general 
Cuarat Ceristicse (ste; “for ‘example; S.T., 1., pp. L76, 177, 239, 
D.F., 42, etc.), and then passes on to a study of signs and symbols 
within the realm of application without asking himself whether these 
characteristics indeed specify signs and symbols to the exclusion of 
other somewhat similar groups, for example, index, ikon, signal, 
indication, image, metaphor, allegory, analogy etc. C. Morris, 
"Foundations of the Theory of Signs' in Foundations of the Unity of 
Science, Vol. I., ed. Otto Neurath, Rudolf Carnap and Charles Morris, 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 3rd impression 1971), pp. 95-97, 
makes a distinction between indexical signs, characterizing signs and 
universal signs and then sub-divides characterizing signs into icons 
and symbols. C.S. Peirce Selected Writings ed. Philip P. Wiener, 
(New York: Dover Publications, 1966), p. 407, distinguishes sixty- 
six classes!? 


Slo ¢. L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, op. cit., 
235966 and 67) 


52 £. for example, Berkeley selected and edited by T.E. Jessop, 
(London: Nelson, 1952), pp. 30ff. '"The proper objects of vision 
constitute a universal language of the Author of nature.'' See also 
G.J. Warnock, Berkeley (London: Penguin Books, 1953), pp. 42€£. 
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148 
and appears committed to a unifying essence of signs, it might be 
suggested that, to alleviate this enigma, two sets of criteria could 
be offered to capture the essence of sign-hood, and to demarcate 
"true'' signs from those which masquerade as true signs. 

Set I. The first set has two criteria. The first criterion 
could be the one already enunciated by Tillich, namely, that a sign 
must point beyond itself to something else, and the second criterion 
may be stated: a sign must be conventional, and may be changed purely 
for reasons of expediency. Each criterion or condition would then 
become a necessary condition, and the conjunction of the two would be 
sufficient for something being classified as a sign. This conjunction 
would eliminate the problem raised by the introduction of natural 
signs, instances of which have been given. However, this does not 
wholly eliminate the problem, given Tillich's essentialist quest for 
signhood, for the question immediately arises concerning the classifi- 
cation of those representations which have been termed "natural" 
signs. At least if the amended criteria are applied, natural signs 
are not Set-I-signs, and they are not members of the correlative 
Set-I-symbols either. For they do not participate in the power of 
the symbolized, as required by Tillich's criteria for a symbol - at 


least not if what Tillich means by "participation" and "power" can 





EF do not know how Tillich would prefer to deal with cases 
where a sign points to itself and its own properties. Take for 
example the sign "This sign" used to refer to itself, or the sign- 
containing sentence "This typed sentence" (used to refer to itself) 
"is this typed sentence."' One way might be for him to fall back on 
his idea-evoking notion of signs - the typed sentence would thus 
"point to sounds" beyond itself to be formed in the reader's head, or 
given the wide looseness of "point to" this sign, ''this sign" could 
be said also to point to concepts, conventions, typewriters etc. 
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149 
be adequately specified. Thus it seems reasonable to state that 
although "pointing to" is a necessary condition for some thing or 
idea being a Set-I-sign or a Set-I-symbol, it is not a sufficient 
condition. 

Set-II-signs and Set-Il-symbols pertain to the essence of 
signhood and symbolism but do not pertain clearly to Tillich's 
theological interests. Members of these Sets meet the first criterion 
of Set-I-signs, but not the second in virtue of being "natural" signs. 

Natural signs may be explored further by examining these 
enigmatic entities in the light of other characteristics required of 
a symbol. According to Tillich a defining characteristic of a symbol 
is participation. "Participation" is a word which is particularly 
difficult to define. It would seem that if I use one of the verbs 
or verb phrases often substitutable in context for the verb "partici- 
pate" such as "be linked with," "be intimately connected with," nimbus 
clouds "participate in rain" because they "participate" in the 
sequence culminating in rain, are causally linked with rain, are 
intimately connected with the forming of rain drops in a common 
natural process etc. However, a symbol is also said by Tillich to 
be something which "opens levels of reality." Though, poetically, 
one may imagine that someone's seeing a nimbus cloud could "unlock 
dimensions of the soul," it is not customary to think of a nimbus 
cloud as performing these acts. Nimbus clouds cannot be produced 
intentionally, but in a loose sense, they do "grow and die."' Thus 
one or two of the minor criteria for being symbols, in Tillich's 
notion of symbols, are satisfied by nimbus clouds. But the major 


criteria are not. 
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The second criterion suggested for the category of Set-I- 
signs preclude what I call natural signs from being placed in that 
class. One solution might be to place natural signs in a third 
class, intermediate between Tillich's two classes of signs and 
symbols, in Set-I-signs and Set-I-symbols, but closer perhaps to 
Set-I-signs on that continuum. This new class might usefully be 
given a less abstract title than Set-II-signs, and I suggest 
(i) indicators (if the word is employed in accordance with the 
scientific use of that term) 24 or (ii) ominous or semiontic sign 
(after one Greek use of semeion as meaning "an omen from the gods."') 
This third class would then have a close connection with Tillich's 
favoured signs (Set-I-signs) , because one criterion would clearly 
apply. The link between Set-IIl-signs and Set-I-symbols would be 
less clear. But this is, of course, due to the considerable diffi- 
culty of understanding the way certain terms are used by Tillich to 
express the other characteristics of symbols besides the none too 
luminous sign-characteristic of "pointing to." 

Of course, it might be suggested that Tillich's prime focus 
was on symbols rather than signs, and hence he did not atte»pt a 
complete analysis of signs except in so far as they could be dif- 
ferentiated from symbols. The main point which Tillich wished to 
stress was that participation is the most important characteristic 
of symbols and one which separates them from signs and quasi-signs. 


The criterion of participation, it will be recalled, is a criterion 


S4c8, F.P. Treadwell and W.T. Hall, Analytical Chemistry 
Vol. II (New York: John Wiley, 1919), pp. 538-539. The French word 
"indicateur"' means indicator, pointer or informer. 
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151 
for a symbol, not for a sign. The symbol is said to participate in 
the reality to which it points? or to participate in the meaning and 
power of the reality to which it points. 2° The necessary condition 
for something being a symbol is a conjunction of two criteria: a 
symbol must point beyond itself and participate in that to which it 


points. 


IV.4 Participation. 

The concept of participation has been considered in the 
previous chapter in connection with epistemological participation. 
There, we decided in our analysis, to break down the vague concept of 
participation into four distinct classes, and this result will be 
used when considering the further implications concerned with 
symbolic participation. The four classes were (i) Participation, - 
thing and thing; (ii) Participation, - human person and thing (iii) 
Participation, - human person and human person (iv) Participation, - 
human person and divine person. If the term "participation" appears 
in the text without a subscript, I shall be using the word in a 
loose general way, perhaps in a sense of that which is shared by all 
four classes. Some forms of discussion, as Aristotle pointed out, 
require a looseness forbidden in geometry: in trying to understand 
what Tillich meant, one is sometimes required to resort to a level 


of looseness unacceptable in explicating Euclid or Tarski.>/ 


>See, forr example'!,t Ss 'T.g i lejhpvi239. 
56D iF, 8 ps 42: 
2/see Aristotle De Anima II. 2; 413a, 13-20. Topics Book VI. 


See also Richard Robinson, Definition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1954) , ppv—8-11,.140, 142-148, 154, 196 and esp. 197. 
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We have seen that to participate in something, to identify 
oneself with some thing or group, implies that one is separated from 
the remainder, and hence participation has a connotation of being 
partially "in" and partially "out."' These two states, participation 
and separation, presented simultaneously in the concept of a symbol, 
demonstrate the polar composition of a symbol. A religious symbol 
participates, in the power of the symbolized, but it is vital that, 
at the same time, it is separated from that to which it points. 

For if it were otherwise, the symbol would become, what Tillich 
describes as ''demonic."' The corollary concept of affirmation and 
negation and the concept of demonization will be examined more 
thoroughly in a later chapter. 

Tillich is fully aware of the importance of "being a part of" 
in the concept of participation. He instances a number of cases. 
For example, a nation's flag, a nation's King (and although a King 
is a person, he will in this case be merely acting as a physical 
object) all participate in the nation's power. 

the flag participates in the power of the king 

or the nation for which it stands and which it sym- 

bolizes. There has, therefore, been a fight 

as to how to behave in the presence of the flag. 

This would be meaningless if the flag did not parti- 

cipate as a symbol in the power of that which it 

symbolizes. The whole monarchic idea is itself 

entirely incomprehensible, if you do not understand 

that the king always is both: on the one hand, a 

symbol of the power of the group of which he is the 

king and on the other hand, he who eee partly 

(never fully of course) this power. 


Thus there is a correct pattern of behaviour in the presence of a 


nation's flag, a nation's king, a nation's national anthem and the 
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153 
like. However, the pattern of behaviour is only expected from those 
who accept and personally endorse the flag, king, etc. as a symbol 
of the nation. Today it is very plain that the once wide acceptance 
and endorsement of this type of symbol is declining among certain 
sections of certain nations. As Tillich would say, "the symbol is 
dying.'' If the hostility of a certain section is sufficient, then 
the symbol is "dead," and a new symbol, (perhaps a new flag) re- 


places the old.?? 


It would appear that for A to participate in B 
means that A is similar to B in the respect that the most important 
behaviour pattern exhibited by a certain community towards A and B 
is similar. Of course, this does not mean that A and B are similar 
in physical form, but it does not necessarily exclude this either. 
However, patterns of behaviour towards X's and Y's are not 
adequate bases for distinguishing Xs as genuine symbols, or Ys as 
signs. For example, the nation's flag is a symbol recognized by the 
whole nation, whereas a regimental flag, though it may be a symbol 
for that regiment, is but a sign to the rest of the nation. Yet, an 
observer would notice little difference in the behaviour pattern 
exhibited by a member of the regiment towards either flag. To say 


that, for some entity to be a symbol, the response to it must be 


basically similar to that which would be accorded to what is a 





FAs Dr. R.A. Shiner has pointed out to me, if the flag be- 
comes identified with the political policies of a certain administra- 
tion, and not with the country and the ideals it stands for, then the 
apparent "misuse" of the flag by certain demonstrators would indicate 
that the symbol is not dying. This is true, and I would concede the 
point. But I feel that perhaps some of us might regard the sort of 
actions referred to as a radical re-interpretation of that symbol 
which could be considered "demonic." 
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154 
paradigm case, would appear to need an obvious qualification. The 
whole response must depend on the context. For example, the response 
to bread and wine is quite different, or at least should be quite 
different, if these food staples are on the Lord's table, or on the 
home table at a breakfast dutifully rushed because of some failure 
in the mechanism of a clock. It seems to me that by citing be- 
havioural criteria that indicate when one can wisely apply the term 
in talking about other people's acceptance of something as a symbol, 
Tillich is both using his examples of the reaction towards symbols 
as a partial explicans of the meaning of the term "participation," 
which is helpful, and also citing the reaction as a causal explicans 
of the actual occurrence of participation, which is confusing. For 
the behaviour pattern is really a causal and not a logical con- 
sequence, or at least not necessarily a logical consequence of the 
symbol's power over participants, and certainly the behaviour is not 
an explanation of participation. 

Though the expression "'to explain the meaning" has very 
different meanings, it is comparatively easy to distinguish two of 
these, at least roughly. These are (i) making clear a single word's 
meaning, and (ii) expounding or interpreting the content of a given 
message (a message possibly involving the use of many words in 
sentences which are in turn used in various ways). This does not 
refer to the meaning (point, purpose, value, etc.) of events or 


actions of life? but to the meanings of words. 


O0ge5 Daniel M. Taylor, Explanation and Meaning (Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1970), Chapters 1-5, and Abraham Kaplan, 
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Let us talk about such explainings of explanations of meaning 
in terms of linguistic explication. A linguistic explicans offers a 
"verbal set" consisting of one or more words having a meaning 
equivalent to or appropriately similar to those being explained. A 
useful linguistic explication should normally, of course, offer a 
word or sequence of words which may be more readily understood in 
the context of the original explicandum. It is, in most cases, 
essential that a useful explicans be directed to someone with an 
appropriate interest or need, and it must be reasonably expected to 
be readily understood by that person. What is intelligible for A 
may not be intelligible for B; C may not need any explanation at all; 
D may regard that which is given as inadequate for satisfying his 
particular need or interest. Obliging someone or looking after 
someone, as some explainers of meaning tend to forget, will not 
necessarily be achieved by trying to be helpful in a vigorous way, 
but only in accordance with one's own views of being helpful. Really 
explaining verbiage, like really obliging, requires sensitivity in 
context to the appropriate people's needs, interest and desires. 

On the other hand, a causal consequence is the result or 
effect or outcome of some cause and hence is not the same thing as 
an explanation. Consequences are states-of-affairs, (not linguistic 
explications) , which appear to be due to the conditioning of the 
group who believe that the referent of the symbol has caused it to 
be invested with some kind of inherent power. This belief in such a 


power itself goes with the power of the symbol in use to evoke proper 


The Conduct of Inquiry (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 
1964), Chapter IX. 
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156 
and sincere behaviour. Such a pattern of belief, feeling and be- 
haviour is an indication that that person is an authorized member of 
that group. 

However, it must be conceded that it is sometimes possible to 
shed light on the nature of a term by offering consequences which 
would occur if the act represented by the term were carried out. If 
this is what Tillich intends, clarification through consequences, 
then this must be accepted, but it still remains that to explain 
(linguistically) should be distinguished from the consequences of 
an act. 

Tillich sums up in one small paragraph the general functions 
of his concept of participation. He writes: 

The concept of participation has many functions. 

A symbol participates in the reality it symbolizes; 

the knower participates in the known; the lover 

participates in the beloved; the existent parti- 

cipates in the essences which make it what it is, 

under the conditions of existence; the individual 

participates in the destiny of separation and 

guilt, the Christian participates in the New Being 

as it is manifest in Jesus the Christ. In polarity 

with individualization, participation underlies the 

category of relation as a basic ontological 

element. 

These illustrations of some of the functions of participation have 
been cast in the same linguistic mould, perhaps in an attempt to 
persuade us that these statements support each other. As R.N. Smart 
suggests, their diversity becomes evident when the passage is 


carefully scrutinized.” 


Puariay x. ps Lit. 


O2e : Smart, "Being and the Bible,'"' Review of Metaphysics 
TAS ee Ioy, Sv oit. 
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Consider Tillich's first example, '"'a symbol participates in 
the reality it symbolizes." We might find in this one example a 
confusing instance of all four classes of participation being crammed 
together. 3 If the symbol is a concrete inanimate thing like a 
painting, and if reality in this case refers to that which the 
painting is attempting to convey, then we have the ingredients for 
an example of participation,. On the other hand, if the symbol is 
a person (for example, Jesus) pointing to and sharing in the divine 
life, then we have an example of participation,. Take the second 
example, "The knower participates in the known.'' Let us assume that 
the known is an object (animate or inanimate) then we would designate 
this an example of participation,. The third example is obviously a 
case of participation3, for no alleged lover whom Tillich would 
allow to be really indeed a lover, would treat his beloved as a mere 
object or thing. The existent and the essences may refer to the 
participation of existence, in existence y by the creature known as 
man, or it may refer to a particular participating in a universal. 
Next, we have participation3, the individual's participation in sin, 


and finally a case of participation,. 


V5. 14.5. Ford's Analysis of Participation in Tillich. 

L.S. Ford attempts an analysis of participation using an 
entirely different frame of reference from the four-class system 
which I have suggested. 4 He distinguishes five kinds of ways in 
Os For the four classes of participation, see Chapter III. 


einen Ford, "The Three Strands of Tillich's Theory, Journal 
of Religion XLVI (No. 1 part 2, 1966), 104-130. 
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BST) 
which Tillichian participation occurs. But he concedes both that 
there are sub-divisions to some of his classes, and that there are 
other kinds not included in his analysis. To consider the placing 
of the different kinds into a single category is impossible. Ford 
designates his five major categories as (a) the CAUSAL, (b) the 
INCLUSIVE, (c) the RECEPTIVE, (d) the ENVIRONMENTAL, and (e) the 
ESSENTIAL, of which only (d) and (e) are relevant to symbolic 
participation. 

(a) CAUSAL PARTICIPATION, according to Ford, concerns the relation 
between cause and effect. If B participates in A causally, then A 
causes B. The effect participates in the cause as the outcome of 
that cause. Tillich, however, gives but few explicit examples of 
this kind of participation. In one case, he instances the forces 
acting upon a falling leaf. © This kind of participation is not 
fully explored in Tillich, perhaps because he regards this kind as 
a scientific variety having little direct relevance to theological 
concepts. However, he does insist that a man participates in his 
own destiny. This appears to mean that his own actions will cause 
his future actions, and so on, affecting the whole of his future life. 
It seems to me that Tillich here is talking of causal participation 
much as one talks about causes and effects in ordinary language. 
Though Tillich does not elaborate on causal participation, it does 
appear to underlie his whole idea that finite beings possess the 


power of being only through this kind of participation. That is, 


the power of being causes the being to be, with freedom to decide 
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further effects, °° The epistemological relation, says Ford, may 
also be subsumed under causal participation, since what is known 
causally affects the knower. So talk of this kind of participation 
may be in the realm of what Tillich calls technical reason or 
controlling knowledge (the scientific aspect), or it may come under 
the heading of receiving knowledge. 

(b) INCLUSIVE PARTICIPATION signifies the relation of a 
being to that which it includes. Man participates in the subhuman 
realm since the physical, biological and psychological levels are 
found within him. The subhuman realm, Tillich considers, refers to 
the domain of those creatures who have some, but not all, of the 
ontological elements. If there is a superhuman realm, then it would 
refer to those who "transcend the polarity of individuality and 
universality."©/ 

Whereas Tillichian talk of participation and sharing often 
appears to imply that the inferior shares in the superior, a special 
application of his term "inclusive participation" is required if it 
is said that "God participates in his creatures.'' However, Tillich 


insists that such statements "can have an unfortunate logical impli- 
& Pp 


cation that there is something alongside God in which he participates 





La a I., p. 237: "Everything finite participates in being- 
itself and in its infinity. Otherwise it would not have the power of 
being.'' "Creatureliness ... carries in itself the power of being, 


and this power of being is its participation in being-itself, in the 
creative ground of being" (S.T., I., p. 253). "Only in the power of 
being-itself is the creature able to resist non-being" (S.T., L., 

fe 20l), See also 5.T., I:, ppi. Zany 250-251. 

6/5 7., I., p.- 260. "Man participates in all levels of life, 
but he participates fully only in that level of life which he is 
himself - he has communion only with persons. Communion is 
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from the otres ine 168 


In divine participation, says Tillich, the 
divine creates that in which it participates. It is very difficult, 
unless one tries simultaneously to accept and yet not to accept 
something like the Judaeo-Christian notion of a Transcendent Creator 
to understand what could possibly be meant by the last statement. 

It would be scarcely consistent if Tillich meant that God just 
"creates" in the individual the type of "temple" in which He could 
dwell. For this would reduce God to a creator-being outside (over 
against) the creature. It seems to me that the statement that 
divine omnipotence which Tillich defines as God's "creative partici- 
pation in the spatial existence of his creatures" is not anymore 


helpful or clarifying. °? 


Further, if man can only have communion 
with persons, does this not signify that God is a person?/9 Of 
course Tillich would not accpet this, since he contends that God is 
not a being or a person. If we look at the following quotation, 
comparing it with the previous one, it would seem that we have two 
statements which are not compatible with one another. 

God is not God without universal participation .... 


The divine life participates in everything that 
he has community with it; he shares its destiny. 
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is 
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participation in another completely centered and completely indi- 
wat anit. §«©6(S.7., Le, Ps LYG). 


68, T.,1., p. 245. 


i es oa raw 
/0g T., L., p- 176 (quoted above in footnote 6/7). 


‘4g... I.» p- 245. 
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161 
However, two points may be made. First, all statements about God are 
necessarily symbolic and hence must not be construed literally; and 
secondly, in the first quotation, it is God's participation about 
which Tillich speaks, while in the second, it is the divine life 
which participates in everything that is. 

If it is the divine life that participates in everything 
there is in this all-inclusive way, we might pause and consider if 
the divine life participates in non-being, and if so, how and why 
this occurs. In formulating the inquiry in this way, we must not be 
led into the confusion of re-ifying non-being, but must remind our- 
selves that what is meant is the negation of being. Tillich has 
this to say: 

A life process is the more powerful, the more non- 

being it can include in its self-affirmation, without 

being destroyed by it. The neurotic can only include 

a little non-being, the average man a limited amount, 

the creative man a large amount, God-symbolically 

speaking-an infinite amount. 

This looks very much like re-ification of non-being. However, it 
seems to me that the whole concept of God and the divine life needs 
clarification. Of course, being-itself contains, so to speak, no 
non-being. It is not threatened, and if God is being-itself, God 
is not threatened either. It follows that there is a relevant 
difference. 

Tillich might have replied, however, that such critical 


remarks about Divine participation and Transcendence involve a con- 


fusion between God as participant and God's life as participant. 





iar. p. 40. 
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162 
It must be clearly noted, Tillich would say that it is the divine 
life, not the divine, that participates in everything. Any state- 
ment concerning God himself is, in Tillich's view necessarily 
symbolic, and hence to offer a definite linguistic explanation of 
symbolic phrases about God qua God is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. But the divine life is apparently something different. 
Thus, relatively speaking, the divine life can be more directly 
apprehended by men and they are able to speak about it more directly 
since the divine life participates in everything, that is, it must 
share in (participate in) finite life. In the hope of throwing 
more light, at least indirectly, on Tillich's concepts of Symbolic 
and Divine participation, I shall allow myself in what follows to 
let his terminology go largely unquestioned for a while. 

Now as the finite life is a mixture of being and the threat 
to being, the divine life must contain within itself the threat to 
being (that is, of non-being). Why then is the divine life not 
overwhelmed as finite life eventually is? Because, says Tillich, 
the "negativities" (in the finite life) which share in the divine 
life are "eternally overcome" and this "eternally overcoming is his 
blessedness."'/? The blessedness of God is not his unchanging or 
unchangeable perfection, (a static God of the type of Aristotle's 
unmoved mover), but it is constituted by a "perfecting" or a dynamic 
eternally continuing struggle to overcome non-being, to retain his 


perfection. Thus, for Tillich, God is "living" and "dynamic," not 





735. Mard. pyb240land S.T), III, p. 405. 
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163 
static. /4 Of course, ''Being-itself does not participate in non- 
being. In this it stands in contrast to every being.'"/° 

So it would seem that there is tension in the divine life, 
(though not in God qua being-itself), the tension existing between 
being and non-being which characterizes finitude. That tension, as 
we saw in chapter II, is called by Tillich, anxiety. But this 
tension or anxiety in the divine life is being continually over- 
whelmed. /® 

Ford interprets the statement ''God participates in his 
creatures" in a very interesting way. He calls it "creative 
participation" and points out that this kind of participation is 

the direct opposite of causal participation, for it means "that the 
cause participates in the effect, rather than the effect in the 
cause,")/ It is usually the inferior which ''shares in'' the superior, 
and so Ford concludes that this example cannot help us in explaining 
the way in which a religious symbol functions. 

(c) RECEPTIVE PARTICIPATION is made especially prominent by 
Tillich in expounding what is called his theory of salvation. 
According to this theory man is accepted by God and then left free 


to choose whether he will accept the divine offer or reject it. He 


must be receptive to the offer made before any further progress is 
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of non-being. 
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164 
possible. Then he may move on and take advantage of the power which 
salvation offers. 

Receptive participation, says Ford, signifies openness and 
sensitivity towards that which is participated in, and so examples 
such as the knower participating in the known, and the lover 
participating in the beloved may be cited. The act of knowing is 
understood dialectically by Tillich; it is a polar relation between 
union and distance, or between participation and detachment. /® 
Tillich considers that controlling knowledge is predominantly 
detached from its object, but even in this case, an element of 
participation tempers the otherwise all-inclusive separation. 
Receiving knowledge and especially religious knowledge demands the 
maximum of participation and the minimum of separation, since that 
which ultimately concerns us "cannot be discovered by detached 
observation or by conclusions derived from such observation. It is 
found only in acts of surrender and participation."/? One must 
agree with Ford that this kind of participation is of limited value 
if applied to concepts used as symbols, since the participant must 
respond to and become actively engaged with that which is partici- 
pated in, and this is not caused by symbolic participation. Persons, 
such as Jesus the Christ fully demonstrate the intensity of response 
and commitment, but other symbols, such as the sacramental bread and 
wine, lack this power. 


(d) The actual relatedness of a particular (be it a thing or 


Bsee Chapter III. , Section 2c. 
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person) to its surroundings is, according to Ford's schema, 
ENVIRONMENTAL PARTICIPATION. A person is influenced by everything 
or person external to him. He shares in the society in which he 
lives, he shares in the persons and things in that society. Tillich 
refers to what Ford calls environmental participation as the basic 
ontological structure which contains the polarity of the self-world. 
Tillich says that the 

self having a world to which it belongs - the 

highly dialectical structure - logically and 

experimentally precedes all other structures. 
He is, of course, thinking of the subject-object dichotomy. So we 
may say that which everything participates in, is the self-world 
polarity. Man not only participates in his environment but is also 
immediately aware of it. The greater the degree to which man, 
though shaped considerably by his environment, reacts to it and 
shapes it in turn, the greater the possibility of his becoming a 
well developed person. Personal interaction with one's environment 
involves a response as an agent to persons as well as objects. This 
type of participation between two persons - (in our scheme this is 
participating;) - Tillich terms communion, a word he defines as 
"participation in another completely centered and completely 
individual sere, "ol 
But we must be careful not to be misled by Ford's schema. 


Talk of the self-world polarity may be interpreted to mean that self 


(or active and passive person) stands over against the world, in a 
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subject-object dichotomy, 82 


Now the man-God relationship is not that 
of man standing over against God, as subject and object, for this 
type of connection would make God into a being, standing over against 
other beings. God is not a being, but the ground of being. 

Tillich develops fully this type of participation in his 
section on the ontological elements of individualization and 
participation. °3 Man, contends Tillich, only becomes fully individual 
to the extent to which he is able to participate in every dimension 
of that which surrounds him. 

Man participates in all levels of life, but he partici- 

pates fully only in that level of life which he is 

himself -- he has communion only with persons. Com- 

munion is participation in another completely centered 

and completely individual self. 

The principle underlying the environmental type of participa- 
tion may be applied to symbols, assisting us to understand the use 
and power of symbols when contrasted with signs. We have already 
discussed the fact that signs are conventional; any sign could re- 
place any other if it were found to be nore useful. So signs appear 
to be quite independent of their "environment." 

But symbols cannot be replaced in this conventional fashion. 
Their meanings and connotations are deeply embedded in particular 


contexts of historical meaning, and it is this participation in their 


historical environment which has given symbols their rich 





82cee Ford op. cit., p. 123. See also Chapter III of this 
study. 


835 T., I., pp. 174-178. 
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connotations , °° 


as a result of which symbols can not be changed. 
Any attempt to remove them would destroy the whole complex of 
associations which is as much a part of language as direct denotative 
meanings. It seems that because of these meaning-fulfilments, or 
the consciousness of a whole system of meanings associated with them 
that true symbols receive much of their power, a type of innate 
power resistant to change. 86 

(e) ESSENTIAL PARTICIPATION includes the relation between 
the particular and the universal as well as the admixture of 
essential and existential components found in finite being. 

The relation between the particular and the universal has had 
a long history dating back at least to Plato's suggestion in his 
theory of Forms that a particular "participates" in some sense in 
the eternal Forms. The ways in which particulars (particularly 
living organisms) are characterized by both the general and special 
structures of reality may be "explained" by esseatial participation. 


For ''this logos is common; every reasonable being participates in 


85plato in Cratylus proposed to show "whether the names 
themselves will bear witness that they are not at all distributed at 
at random but have a certain correctness" (397A). The growth of what 
Tillich terms "meaning-fulfilment" in the course of the history of 
language appears to render certain key words resistant to replacement. 
Any attempt at the replacement of a symbol would have to be resisted 
if the symbol is to remain adequate. See Richar Robinson, "The 
Theory of Names in Plato's Cratylus" Revue Internationale de Philoso- 
phie IX (1955), pp. 221-236; and Norman Kretzmann, "Plato on the 


Correctness of Names'' American Philosophical Quarterly VIII (1971), 
126-138. 


BOs yas. pp. 197-8. 
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jaro 

Essential participation may well give us a clue in explaining 
the intrinsic similarity (in some sense of that word) which a symbol 
may have to that which it symbolizes. If two things are similar we 
may take it that they have at least one (but very likely more) 
property in common. In the case of a symbol it is the symbolized 
to which the said property primarily belongs and only secondarily 
to the symbol. So we may think of the symbol participating in the 
symbolized in some way analogous to the way an imperfect particular 
"symbolized" the perfect and complete Form in Plato's theory. 

The last two classes in Ford's model appear to give at least 
some hint of how a symbol (particularly a religious symbol) acquires 
its power in language if most, if not all of its historical con- 
notations direct and focus the thoughts of man on the ''depth" of 
his being. This particular (a symbol) contains through participation 
in the perfect some influence in directing man to his ultimate con- 
cern, the ground of his being. 

Ford admits that there are a number of examples of participa- 
tion that cannot be subsumed under the five classes he mentions. His 
speaking of "at least five classes'' seems to constitute a weakness 
if he had intended to make a full analysis of the concept of 
"participation.'' However, it must be conceded that Ford (in the 
short space of a journal article) could not be expected to make a 


comprehensive analysis, but he has shown that Tillich's notion of 


ay a Tove, Pro 2Ore, Here, Tallich is. speaking of the identity 
of objective and subjective reason. See also S.T., I., pp. 202-203. 
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participation needs both clarification and development if we are to 
grasp the intimate connection between symbols and the depth of 
reason and between religious symbols and ultimate concern. 

Every relation, Tillich asserts, supposes participation of 
one kind or another. This notion of participation is extended by 
Tillich to include such relations as indifference and hostility. It 
seems that his argument might run: if A participates (in some sense 
of participation) in B, then A is in some way related to B even to 
the extent of being excluded from B. So it seems that we are re- 
quired to regard relation as a polar concept of participation and 
separation in which case, for every class of the four classes of 
participation which we have proposed, we must include four classes 
belonging to the other pole namely separation, , separation,, 


separation, and separation,. 


IV.6 Symbols and Innate Power. 

It is interesting to note that in his earliest writings on 
the religious symbol, Tillich uses the term "innate power" instead 
of "participation," as the defining characteristic. 

This (innate power) implies that the symbol has a 


power inherent within it that distinguishes it from 
the mere sign which is impotent in itself .... 

This characteristic is decisive for the distinction 
between a sign and a symbol. The sign is inter- 
changeable at will. It does not arise from necessity, 
for it has no innate power. The symbol, however, 
does possess a necessary character. It cannot be 
exchanged. It can only disappear, when, through 
dissolution, it loses its innate power. Nor can it 
be merely constructed; it can only be created 

This implies that the symbol is socially rooted and 
socially supported. Hence it is not correct to say 
that a thing is first a symbol and then gains 
acceptance; the process of becoming a symbol and the 
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acceptance of it as a symbol belong together. The 

act by which a symbol is created is a social act, 

even though it first springs forth in an 

individual 8 

Faith, Tillich rightly says, can reach us only through 
religious symbo1s®9 not by intellectual demonstration. Symbols, 
especially religious symbols, have or should have a power (an effect) 
which intellectual demonstration often lacks. But religious symbols 
get their power (or effectiveness) by expressing a faith created, 
sustained and deepened by creative interaction in the fellowship 
which has the faith. Tillich states that this is the nature and 
power (innate power) of the symbol. Thus symbols created through 
the "social act" reveal their latent power of expressing the faith 
of the fellowship in the group. In his earlier writings, Tillich 
was attempting to use "innate" as a defining characteristic. He 
defended its use by instancing one case: as the use of water in 
everyday employment cleanses and purifies, so, in its ritual context, 
water purifies, regenerates and cleanses, at, for example, baptism, 
birth and death. Its use in ritual is analogous to its use in 
actual life.99 of course, we all agree that one example is insuf- 
ficient to formulate a general rule but Tillich does not offer 
other examples. 


However, the problem is not so much the formulation of a 


S82 E.T., p.. 302. 


890 FP. p-45 "The language of faith is the language of symbols." 


90. Tillich, "Symbol and Knowledge" Journal of Liberal 
Religion, op. cit. 
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general rule as what meaning can be attached to the word "innate." 
The word "innate" is defined as "existing in a person (or organism) 
at birth," or as "belonging to the original or essential constitution; 
inborn, native, natural ."91 Tillich's contention would be, it seems, 
that when symbols are (figuratively speaking) "born," they acquired 
a kind of natural or inborn power that separated any particular 
symbols from other samples of the material from which they were made. 
For example, the wooden Cross is alleged to have innate power, while 
the remainder of the tree from which the Cross was made, has no 
innate power whatsoever. 24 

It is well known that one of the great contributors to modern 
empiricism, John Locke, rejected what he took to be the Cartesian 
concept of innate ideas, possibly failing to understand Descartes' 
Aristotelian belief in the generic and specific potentialities, 
tendencies, principles of development, etc. which characterize 
different sorts of individuals: 

It is established opinion among men, that there are 


in the understanding certain innate principles 
which the soul receives in its very first being and 


brings into the world with it .... I will convince 
unprejudiced readers of the foolishness of this 
supposition 


It might be the case that because of a later shift further toward 


the empiricist tradition, Tillich largely abandoned the adjective 


Ioce The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. 


92 For early historical examples, see Exodus 32 and Isaiah, 
GG: Seki; 


ees Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding in Locke's 
Selections, ed. Sterling P. Lamprecht, (New York: Scribner's Sons, 


1928), p. 96. 
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"innate," 


falling back upon the noun "participation." In any case, 
participationis a more universal concept and fits in better with 
Tillich's ontological structure, for participation and individualiza- 
tion together form one of the ontological elements. Every onto- 
logical element is inherent in every being. Every person, though an 
individual (individualization) must partake in cultural interaction 
(participation). 

It has already been suggested that the participation of 
symbols in their invironment throughout a long history has given to 
words representing symbols connotations, meanings and associations 
which make or should make certain key words (representing symbols) 
much more powerful. In other words, these words, representing symbols, 
have much more effect in some special context, for example, in the 
context of ultimate concern. The "power" which these words appears 
to have in association with "meaning as a whole" and with certain 
historical events and which make them resistant to replacement, could 


conceivably be regarded as some kind of "innate power. "94 


IV.7 Levels and Inner Reality: Another Examination. 

One of the accompanying characteristics of a symbol refers to 
the opening up of new levels of reality as well as the unlocking of 
dimensions and elements in the soul. It is interesting to note that 
the word "soul" is used by Tillich, a word so reminiscent of the 
medieval dualism of the physical and the spiritual. But I consider 


that there is considerable justification for the employment of the 





74See this chapter, footnote 86. 
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173 
concept of the soul. Soul is one of the seats of the love due to 
God that is referred to in the Shema.?” Tillich's use of the word 
"soul'' here is very apt for the wants to distinguish between the 
mind or intellect, and something different designated by the word 
"soul."" In other words, Tillich it seems, wants to separate quite 
clearly what atheists might agree to call man's spiritual dimension 
from his intellectual dimension, to separate man's capacities for 
joy, passion, fear, love, commitment and idealism from his more 
"dry" capacities, such as to memorize, calculate, learn to play 
chess, and do semantic analysis, 

In the sense that a symbol both "unlocks" and "opens up" the 
unconscious, Tillich refers to a symbol as ''two-edged" or ''double 
edged."7© What Tillich means by these two processes, "unlocking" 


and "opening up,"' is vividly portrayed in his writings. The por- 


trayal may help to put flesh on the dissected skeletons of the first 
three sections of this chapter. Tillich alludes to the very deep 
effect Rilke's poetry had on him and his wife, an effect such that 


"the poems he wrote became a book of devotion.""9/ Not only did 


poetry have a powerful effect on him but also music and paintings. 78 


95 7. , I.,ep. 13.. It is noted that Tillich does, not.use the 
Deuteronomic version (Deut. 6:6) but quotes the New Testament formula- 
tion (St. Mark 12:29) which adjures us further to love God "with all 
your mind." "Ultimate concern" abstractly translates the command 
to love God, completely, without any reservation, "with all your 
heart, with all your soul, and with all your mind." 
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98 R.S., Part I, Chapters 2 and 3. 
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The immediate effect of all these forms of culture is not that of 
‘apprehending essence, but that of expressing meaning ,""?2 a concept 
of great importance to Tillich if his task is "interpretation ... 
for every new generation. "100 Tillich was quite impressed by the 
art-form called the "new expressionism" for he says: 

Expressionism proper arose with the revolutionary 

consciousness and revolutionary force. The indi- 

vidual forms of things were dissolved, not in 

favor of subjective impressions, but in favor of 

objective metaphysical expression. The Abyss of 


Being was to be evoked in lines, colors and plastic 
forms . 10 


Acting as symbols, these art-forms, poetry, painting, and music are 
extremely effective in producing through their aesthetic appeal 

"deep" feelings that a person is often unable to experience in any 
other way. If any art-form displays this power of producing emotional 
inner feelings and thoughts, then that art-form is said by Tillich to 
have a genuinely symbolic character.!92 {Tt is quite possible that 
art-forms once experienced have effects which penetrate even deeper 


and deeper into the soul of man, pointing to his ultimate concern, +9 


1lO4 


or perhaps the "Abyss of meaning, or to the immanent God. If 


the "pointing" of these symbols is to the divine, then they could be 


a 
Bes. 4 op §n85¢ 


L00cor. owns yep. "Be 
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10lpg.s., p. 87. 
1020 Giy perS7 
1037.c., p. 6. 


1047 W., p. 50. 
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designated religious symbols. If not, these works of art are still 
symbols, but remain at the secular level. Thus even these secular 
symbols "open up" depths which would otherwise never be opened, and 
so an important aspect of reality would never be enjoyed. 

The concept of "depth'may be employed in either a literal 
sense or a metaphorical sense. Im the literal sense, it is a spatial 
term, sometimes associated with length and breadth, in which case, 
it is more usual to use the term "height" instead of the word "depth." 
Figuratively speaking, "depth'' is often used to express profundity. 
Talk about the "depth of the self" refers to what is most profound 
and precious in a person, his "inward part.'' Psychology of the 
deepest inner self, Tillich would say, especially when related to 
the tension between that pair of ontological elements denoted by 
individualization - participation, is termed "depth psychology. "19 

The metaphors of height and depth are very familiar in 
religious language. The psalmist and Isaiah use both these terms 
and they are found frequently in the New Testament. Though the words 
"depth" and "height" appear to be antithetical in meaning, they can 
actually be used to stress or point vividly to one and the same 
referent, the distance between two places. The decision to use one 
or the other of these terms depends upon the standpoint of the 
observer. Of course, "height" is used if the thing stressed is 
distance above the "eye of the beholder," and "depth'' if it is dis- 


tance below the eyeline. So the Psalmist could talk of the "waters 





1055 7, , T.., pp. .96 and 199; CE. PB. Tillich, "Existentialism 


and Psychotherapy" Review of Existential Psychology and Psychiatry 
eget nist 2961), B-16. 
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176 
being afraid and the depths troubled." For Tillich "depth" sym- 
bolizes the inmost and deep character of reality. He tells us that 
by using ''deepest depth" he refers to the "ground of being" or the 
"ground of meaning" or the "power of being," for "depth" is an apt 
word to use in certain situations. While "unknown height" seems to 
have a connotation of limitedness, the term '' nfathomable depth" 
has, not only a greater intensity or power of meaning than 
"unknown depth,'' but also appears to have no limit in a downward 
direction. 'Unfathomable height'' is not only an odd combination of 
words but may be a contradiction of terms for '"fathomable" is related 


by measure to "'depth"' and should not be coupled with the word "height." 


IV.8 Other Characteristics, 

The remaining characteristics of symbols, namely those re- 
ferring to their unintentional production, their periodicity and 
their integrating power, although viewed by Tillich as important 
characteristics, do not pose the same expository problems and so I 
have included them in this one section. The facts that symbols may 
change in popularity and use over periods of time, that they have an 
integrating power in the minds of those who use them and that they 
cannot be produced intentionally, appear to present few conceptual 
problems. 

Symbols cannot be produced intentionally. Because symbols 
permit man to delve into other dimensions of reality, they must have 
a relation to reality, and in fact, they may be produced by a 
creative encounter with some aspect of reality. When a symbol is 


accepted by a group, it will remain a symbol just so long as it can 
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177 
perform the task that it was expected to perform. Should any person 
consciously - at the superficial level of mere conscious and ar- 
bitrary choice - attempt to invent a symbol, the effort will prove a 
failure. For, says Tillich, an entity can ''become a symbol only if 
the unconscious of a group say ‘yes! to it."406 ty other words, no 
individual can decide whether an entity shall be accepted as a 
symbol for, says Tillich, it "must be accepted unconsciously by a 
group, and in that acceptance alone, it ranks as a symbol. "10/7 

Concerning the periodicity of symbols, Tillich writes: 

Symbols grow and die. They are born out of the womb 

which is usually called today the "group unconscious" 

or "collective unconscious" .... out of a group which 

acknowledges, in this thing, this word, this flag or 

whatever it may be, its own being. 

A symbol only continues to function as long as it retains its 
meaning for a group. As soon as the symbol ceases to be efficacious, 
as soon as it ceases to have meaning for that group, the symbol is 
counted as "dead." 

In one of his later writings, Tillich asserts that a symbol 
has "integrating and disintegrating power -- both to individuals and 
groups. "19? The integrating power of a symbol, sometimes called its 


"healing" power, is able to produce an "elevating, quieting and 


stabilizing" situation. Conversely, symbols may have a disintegrating 





1067 ¢., p. 58. 


10/p F., Os 43. 


1087 ¢, , Dapae< 


109, E.T., p» 5s 
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effect, causing anxiety, producing depression or just restlessness. 
Both these types of effects can be produced in individuals or on 
groups. Examples of symbols which should be able to "integrate" 
individuals or groups are a king, or head of state, or a leader of 
a group or society, an epic work, a holy book, etc. As cases of 
symbols with disintegrating power, Tillich cites the Fuhrer and the 
Swastika, human sacrifices, or any type of doctrinal symbol which, 
for the group, has "died," like the symbol "Virgin Mary" for a 
Protestant sect, causing a split consciousness. We must never look 


upon a symbolic word as "only a symbol" or as just a symbolic item. 


IV.9 Summary. 

Tillich's account of signs, (needed to make the term "symbol" 
intelligible, which in turn is needed to make his claim to represent 
a still relevant form of Christianity plausible) lacks clarity. It 
would, perhaps, have been unrealistic to expect Tillich, however 


gifted and sincere, to have been completely clear-headed about 


oe: Ee we. Uy 


"signs, meanings , symbols'' etc. at a time when the philosophy 


of language as practised by full-time semanticists and linguists 
still abounds - if their comments on one another are to be believed - 


with so much confusion and so many conclicting intuitions of 


experts, ++° 


Sometimes the examination of unclear ideas in a major thinker 


Me elie. for example, J.R. Searle's scathing comments of 
his predecessors and contemporaries, in his book Speech Acts 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969). See also Zeno Vendler, 
Linguistics in Philosophy (Ithaca: Cornall University Press, 1967), 
Chapter I. 
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yields an initial impression that the apparent confusions are pro- 
hibitively thick, and that any search will lead nowhere. However 
Tillich's writings with his great insights, contemplation and re- 
flection do lead to something philosophically and religiously fruit- 
ful. Whether Tillich would have accepted the conclusions which I 
hope to reach cannot now be ascertained, but it will be agreed that 
he was a spokesman for both Christianity and for Jesus as the Christ, 
even though he agreed that he accepted the label of ecstatic 
naturalist.+t! 

At any rate, although we have suggested that Tillich's views 
on signs and on their characteristics have not been clearly for- 
mulated in full, we considered that some semi-formal unpacking is 
helpful tht This has been attempted in section II. 

Next we tried to explicate the characteristics of Tillichian 


symbols at considerable length, and we have noted that the defining 


characteristic is genuinely exciting but too often elusive, namely 


lithe idea of Tillich as an ecstatic naturalist will be 
explored in Chapter VII. 


i121. Rowe, op. cit., has also attempted an un-packing 

(p. 110): x is a sign of y just in case: 
(a) x signifies y; 
(b) the relation of signification that x has to y is conventional ,and 
(c) x may be replaced by something else as a sign for y for reasons 

of mere expediency. 
On p. 102 he writes: According to the first interpretation .. 
"pointing to'' is to be understood as referring, and the meaning of a 
word, in a given context of utterance, is to be identified with that 
to which the word refers in that context. According to the second 


view ... "pointing to'' is to be understood as signifying, and the 
meaning of a word is not to be identified with its referent.'' Rowe 


considers the first view as untenable. Rowe considers that Tillich 
means "directing our attention to," or "indicating" when he uses 
"pointing to." 
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that which he calls "participation.'' This term has been partially 
analyzed and we have reduced the kinds of Tillichian participation 
to four in number, examples of all of which should be able to be found 
in our earthly existence. The accompanying characteristics of 
symbols have been enunciated. Defining characteristics are those 
characteristics without which a thing would not be labelled by a 
irkain word while those characteristics of a thing without which 
the word referring to the thing would still apply to it are its 
accompanying characteristics. So for something to be a symbol it 
must point to and participate in some form or another in the 
symbolized, but it need only have some, but not all, of the character- 
istics mentioned. 

In the next chapter, I shall attempt to apply Tillich's 
views on symbols in general to his concept of religious symbols and 
to consider the relation between religious symbols and secular 


symbols in the development of his theological thought. 
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CHAPTER V 


NON-RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


Eight characteristics of symbols were discussed in the prev- 
ious chapter. However, it must be stressed that the crucial charac- 
teristics of a symbol are (i) it must point to something and (ii) it 
must participate (in some sense of "participate") in that to which it 
points. These two criteria constitute the defining characteristics 
of a symbol. 

Tillich does not seem to have distinguished carefully enough 
between (a) Referring (Denoting) signs and symbols and Statemental 
signs and symbols and Psycho-evocative signs and symbols or between 
(b) Actual signs and symbols and Potential signs and symbols, or be- 
tween (c) Individual signs and symbols and Collective signs and sym- 
bols. Elaborating, we might say: (i) this is a sign because, by it- 
self, it can be used to refer to something, denote something, etc.; 
(ii) this is a sign because it is commonly used to refer to something, 
etc.; (iii) this is a sign because it can be used to state something, 
etc.; (iv) this is a sign because it is commonly used to evoke... and 
(v) this is a semi-sign because in certain contexts there are rules 
whereby it can be combined with other semi-signs in order to function 
Sseacahenoas sinu(i), «€i4)j4(ilideiand tiv): 

Of the other six characteristics which were mentioned in the 


previous chapter, not all symbols will exhibit in the same context, 
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all of the six accompanying characteristics. Some will display one or 
more of these six in a more potent form or in a more rigorous manner 
than the others. In other words, some symbols in some contexts appear 
to have one or more of the accompanying characteristics to an outstand- 
ing Meprest 

In his discussion of symbols, Tillich describes three classes: 
secular symbols, religious symbols and non-religious symbols, though, 
we shall see, there is considerable perplexity about the relation be- 
tween secular symbols and religious symbols. However, before we delve 
into the confusions which may occur between the use of the term "sec- 
ular symbol" and the use of the term "religious symbol," a look at the 
meanings of the words "secular" and "religious" as ordinarily used is 
of primary importance. 

From Webster's New World Dictionary, it will be found that 
secular means "of or belonging to the World or Worldly things as 
distinguished from the church and religious affairs; not sacred or 
religious." This, I think, would be accepted as the everyday usage 
or connotation of the word "secular." If we accept this, then there 
should be no difficulty in distinguishing between the word "secular" 


and the word "religious."' But Tillich does not at first accept this 


he would appear that in the use of symbols generally the 

accompanying characteristics of unintentional production, living and 
dying, and perceptibility are seldom mentioned again. Tillich seems 
to concentrate on the two features of "opening up levels of reality" 
and "unlocking levels of our interior 'perception,'" especially in 
the case of secular symbols stemming from the Arts. Examples will be 
found, more particularly in The Religious Situation, pp. 85-101. In 
the case of religious symbols, a new feature called the "affirmation 
and negation" factor, responsible for integration (and disintegration) 
is more prominent. This feature is dealt with later in this study. 
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definition culled from an American dictionary. After he had found 
that, using the word "secular" as he was using it, considerable con- 
fusion was caused in the minds of his readers, Tillich reverted to 
the ordinary usage of "secular."" He was using the word "secular," as 
we shall see, for a class of symbols which was a sub-class of reli- 
gious symbols, and the word "non-religious" qualified symbols which, 
in ordinary everyday usage, we shall call "secular."' As we have men- 
tioned, in his later writings he rectified this, and classified sym- 
bols into two classes, "religious" and "non-religious or Sacglar.t” 

I shall dwell on this change in Section 1 of this chapter. 

Before exploring Tillich's concept of the religious symbol in 
any detail, we must consider both words in the term "religious symbol. 
The term "religious symbol" brings together the connotations of both 
"religious" and "symbol." The characteristics, functions and range 
of the word "symbol" and the actual symbol were discussed in the prev- 
ious chapter. The term "religious" or "religion" has, for Tillich, 
two major meanings. Tillich does not regard religion as being con- 
cerned only with some special function of a man's life, often called 
spiritual to distinguish it from the material. He believes that reli- 
gion is concerned with man's whole life, as the title of one of his 


books (Theology of Culture) indicates. Religion for Tillich is "the 


*Tt is interesting to note that The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary defines "secular" as "of or pertaining to the world" with- 


out reference to "religious" while the definition of "religious" 
makes no mention of the word "secular." See Ninian Smart, Reasons 
and Faith (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), for symbolic 
and ritualistic strands especially pp. 131, 197f and 200; Also his 
Dialogue of Religions (London: S.C.M. Press, 1960), pp. 128f. 
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dimension of depth in all its Spiedawuell’ The metaphor "depth" means, 


in this connotation, that "the religious aspect points to that which 


P ; i ee mee ae ; 4 
is ultimate, infinite, unconditional in man's spiritual life." 


The two major senses of the word "religion" are denoted by 


Tillich as the broader or larger sense of the term, and the narrower 


sense of the word " 


religion." 

If religion is defined as a state of "being grasped by an 
ultimate concern" - which is also my definition of faith - 
then we must distinguish this as a universal or large con- 
cept from our usual smaller concept of religion which sup- 
poses an organized group with its clergy, scriptures and 
dogma, by which a set of symbols for the ultimate concern 
is introduced and cultivated in life and thought. This is 
religion in the narrower sense of the word, while religion 
defined as "ultimate concern" is religion in the larger 
sense of the word. 


So Tillich distinguishes between the broader sense of the meaning of 

"religion" as "being grasped by an ultimate concern" and the narrower 
sense in which it has reference to what might very roughly be termed 

a church, that is, to religion in the everyday traditional sense. 

The relation between these two concepts is that the broader or larger 


one has reference to an Absolute beyond religion or non-religion in 


37 oc., pps: Of. 


40 OC., p. 7. The term "depth" is used in two main ways in 
Tillich's writings. He makes reference to God as the "depth," the 
"Abyss" and "Ground." When man is the point of reference, the word 
"depth" is usually associated with his "depth of reason." This 
phrase "depth of reason" suggests a "digging down" or a devling into 
one's spiritual self, in an attempt to reach or to understand and 
clarify our very serious and passionate concern. Reason requires 
revelation, according to Tillich, before any chance of success is 
possible. The revelation of the "depth of reason" is the counterpart 
of Hegel's ontological synthesis, which Hegel once called "The reve- 
lation of the depth of spiritual life" (Hegel, The Phenomenology of 
Mind, trans. J.B. Baillie, (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1967), 

p- 808. 
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any form, while the narrower concept of religion refers to an Absolute 
“in a direct concrete syubélizabtont®?? This seems to suggest a very 
peculiar way of separating the two strands in religion. In the one 
case, all that matters is the (or an) ultimate concern, whether it be 
religious (in the everyday use of the word) or whether it is not. But 
an "infinite passion" for that ultimate concern (religious or not) is 
a necessary condition. On the other hand if "x is the object of ulti- 
mate concern" just means that "x is the object of a general religious 
attitude," then we have both (i) a circular account of religion and 
(ii) an arbitrary stipulation of what "religion" means. The relation- 
ship between these two concepts of religion has important repercus- 


sions in the life of the human individual. This relation will be dis- 


cussed later. 


V.1. (The Secular Symbol. 

To designate symbols which form part of or are ingredients of 
religion in the broad sense but not in the narrower sense, that is, 
where "religion" is used only to refer to an absolute commitment to 
some vision, principle or aspect of reality adjudged worthy of ulti- 
mate or very serious concern in a Way of Life, not necessarily a 
Christian Way of Life, Tillich, at least in his earlier writings, 
uses the term "secular sg But religious symbols are also 


symbols which Tillich employs in connection with his very broad use 


Buf Tillich, My Search for Absolutes (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1967), pp. 131-132. 


a Tillich, Christianity and the Encounter of the World 
Religions (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), pp. 4f, and 7. 
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186 
of "religion" to refer to an absolute commitment to any object of ul- 
timate concern. Hence, using the criterion which Tillich has given, 
it would seem that secular symbols and religious symbols belong to the 
same class of symbols. However, possibly because it must have seemed 
quite odd, at least in English, to say that what is secular could be 
identified with what is religious, Tillich came, as was mentioned ear- 
lier, to qualify his earlier criterion and limited the use of the term 
"secular symbols" to contexts of absolute commitment or ultimate con- 
cern or what was considered to be ultimate concern in relation to what 
he terms 'quasi-religious ideologies.'' In the printed version of his 
dialogues with students, he says: 


This is why in my little book, Christianity and the Encounter 
of the World Religions I have discussed the concept of quasi- 
religious-ideologies, such as nationalism or socialism, which 
claim the loyalty or veneration of their followers with the 
intensity sometimes of the theistic religions. This term 
"quasi-religion" would be meaningless if we defined religion 
solely in the smaller narrower sense of the word. But in the 
light of the larger concept we can understand that ultimate 
concern is also present in what we usually call the secular 
or profane.8 


U.C., pp. 405. The quasi-religious groups include communist 
groups, for whom the ultimate concern is the highest tenets of com- 
munism, and the national socialist group in Germany in 1930-40. In 
both these instances, a good case could be made out to argue that 
their followers have a "greater intensity" of purpose than many sects 
of a theistic religion. Yet it is interesting that Tillich says, 
when speaking of Fascism and Communism as quasi-religions, "However, 
let us not have any doubts about ourselves. Ours is a quasi-religious 
system too." (P. Tillich, My Search for Absolutes, op. cit., Pp. 13552 
In case it appears that there is a contradiction between this quota- 
tion from Tillich and the statement that Tillich regards Christianity 
as one of the true religions (Cf. Footnote 9) it must be stated that 
the word "ours" in the above quotation does not refer to Christianity, 
but to the third political-cultural system which Tillich labels "lib- 
eral humanism." He writes: "This system has fought in the name of 
its absolutes, liberalism and humanism, against the other two abso- 
lutes, Fascism and Communism. It has conquered the first, at least 
so far, and continues to oppose the other. The superiority of our 
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The idea of ultimacy in the phrase "ultimate concern" in the 
broadest sense of its use, may be said to demand the total commitment 
and surrender of him who accepts the claim; in return he is promised 
total fulfilment even if other extremely important claims are either 
rejected or made subordinate to it. If the communists accept the 
ideal of communism as the proper object of ultimate concern, all con- 
cerns for other goals, for example, concerns about one's physical 
health or personal friends or family life must be considered second- 
ary and subordinate: the object of such (secular) ultimate concerns 
must come first. This, for Tillich, is partly a matter of definition - 
simce the concern ceases to be ultimate if it is not predominant for 
the agent. It is also, I infer, a matter of prescription. Tillich is 
saying, implicitly at least, that if one judges something to be worthy 
of ultimate concern, then one ought as a matter of personal authentic- 
ity not to let concern for that become one concern among others in 
what I earlier called the "Same level" or "Same value" sense of "among." 
The precise contents of the political ideologists' promises May never 
be made explicit, but are often expressed in secular symbols; an ex- 
ample would be talk about an alleged pure Communist "millennium" to 
whose creation present values should be subordinate,.or talk about 


an alleged "Master Race," to which all other races ought to be 





system is its attempt to find a way that bypasses, on the one hand, 
the self-negating absolute of relativism and, on the other, the demon- 
ized absolutes of Fascism and Communism. Its absolute is most impres-— 
sively embodied in the Constitution, which permeates all our lives. 

A delicate balance has been achieved between this basic absolute and 
an almost limitless relativity; but we should recognize that this 
balance is always threatened." (Ibid.) 
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subordinated. 

By widening the term "ultimate concern" to include passionate 
commitment to quasi-religions, and by assuming that we agree with 
Tillich that Christianity is one of the true veldpions’ because of its 

; me Ce 
superior revelation , we can now try to separate secular symbols (sym- 


bols of quasi-religions) from religious symbols (symbols of the Christ- 


"W 


ian religion). This would bring the meaning of "secular" more in line 


with the lexicon's definition: "of or belonging to the world and 
worldly things as distinguished from church and religious affairs." 
Both in his writings about the religious symbol and in those about the 
holy, Tillich contrasts the religious and the wentiad se But this must 
not be taken to mean that there is any clear-cut dichotomy here, for 
he writes: 


Nothing is essentially and inescapably secular. Everything has 
a dimension of depth, and in the moment in which the third di- 
mension is actualized, holiness appears. Everything secular is 
potentially sacred, open to consecration. 


ae Tillich, "My Search for Absolutes" op. cit., pp. 136-141. 
The true religions are Judaism, Christianity and Islam, because they 
are the ones which "pose the decisive problem of a universal claim to 
absoluteness on the part of a particular religion" (p. 138). 


Parise the revelation through Jesus as the Christ, and the 
anti-demonic symbol of the Cross, Tillich regards the "event" as the 
centre of history, as well as the criterion by which all other revel- 
ations, whether Christian or otherwise are to be judged. See S.T., 
E.s pp. 150-151; 5.T., Ill., pp,» 338, and, 567. 
tice. S.T x5: ls sod els. ~ lhe. Becond, contrast. to the oly is 
the secular." All religious symbols are regarded as holy, whether 
geniune or demonic. Hence it would seem that "secular" in this con- 
text, would refer to symbols which are not used in so-called reli- 
gious services, such as, for example, small figures of certain saints 
as symbols of "good luck" or reverting to Tillichian examples, the 
flag or king of a nation. 
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So we see that after all, Tillich finally decides to approach 
much nearer to the usual usage of the word, at the same time, differ- 
entiating quite explicitly, the use of "secular" and "religious." 

The secular is the realm of preliminary concerns. It lacks 

ultimate concern; it lacks holiness. All finite relations 

are in themselves secular. None of this is holy.... The 

holy embraces itself and the secular....13 
Secular symbols, then, according to this standard of using "secular," 
pertain to non-ultimate concerns, or to what a group may falsely re- 
gard as a worthy object of ultimate concern for them. However, in 
order to clear up the whole ambiguity, Tillich, after the first volume 
of Systematic Theology was written (1951), decided to equate "secular 


symbols" with "non-religious symbols" or use the word "secular" for 


things of or belonging to the et ee 


V.2. Non-religious symbols. 

Non-religious symbols are symbols which point to and share in 
some part of reality, which may be a thing, an aspect, or even some- 
thing imagined, that appears in the spatio-temporal framework, and 
hence will be limited and edwas tioned m7 Non-religious symbols, then, 
are said to belong within one or more of the proper functions or 
spheres of reason. The spheres of reason are identified by Tillich as 
the cognitive, aesthetic, personal, communal and political functions, 

Lexboyal <p lppr2184 


teeedatally in D.F. (published 1957) and U.C., p. 87 (pub- 
lished 1965). 


Ae ae D.F.,.p.' 53. Tillich refers to “artistic symbole?” 
See also R.S., Part I, Chapter 3. But non-religious symbols, because 
they are symbols, can "open up new depths" of reality. 
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and also the sphere of language and the historical dimensions of 
rational-cultural existhencdstt So the non-religious symbol must refer 
to something which is within the subject-object structure, and which 
may or may not be actually experienced. 

These non-religious symbols may refer to what might be termed 


a "cultural content," 


that is to say to the content of one of the 
spheres of reason enumerated above. The "place" of these non-religious 
symbols is within the participating, emotion-related categories, that 
is, they are found more in the so-called connative-affective side of 
language-use and found less in the so-called "value-neutral" uses to 
refer, to state or to evoke what is unlikely to make "blood boil." 
Hence their value is perceived in the aesthetic and the societal sec- 
tions. It is in mythology that the union of the cognitive and aesthe- 
tic functions is most fully exprdesadset These symbols occur "objec- 
tively" in the cultural content, with art, with culture, with society 
and language. Their use or value occurs subjectively through percep- 
tion and not through abstract cognition. If we think of symbols or of 
any cultural contents as existing objectively, apart from any subjec- 
tive interaction with them, then we would be misunderstanding Tillich's 
position. The material content of a symbol may exist apart from con- 
scious subjects. These materials may exist in the inorganic, organic, 
or pre-objectified psychological dimensions. For example, pieces of 
cloth of various colours may be regarded as the physical content, but 


SO ar Yaak. arviiy Ou 


a I., p- 91. "The union of the cognitive and aesthetic 


functions is fully expressed in mythology." 
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put together in a special way, this content becomes a flag, symbol of 

a nation's prestige. The cloth has concrete objective existence, which 
when put in a pattern and when it has the approval of the collective 
consciousness of a group, becomes a symbol. Thus the objective exist- 


ence of a symbol in ' 


"cultural" space, is an abstraction. It is a sym- 
bol insofar as it is carried within and emerging from the collective 
and unconscious self-actualization of the group. The symbol as subjec- 
tively enjoyed is another abstraction. 

That from which both the symbol's finite objective spatiality 
and the symbol's infinite subjective position are abstracted, is the 
vital process in which spiritual beings and cultural objects are syn- 
thesized, separated, and once again re-synthesized as power and mean- 
ing. The symbol need not be consciously and subjectively perceived at 
any instant in order to continue in existence. Of course, in the final 
analysis, there could be no symbol apart from the subjective side of 
the process, and apart from its status within the dimensions involved 
within the group unconscious, since it becomes merely a concept when 
itis ehideripied.” 

The non-religious symbol is found everywhere in the cultural 
aspect of the world. These symbols are found in paintings, music, 
sculpture, poetry and literature. These are particularly potent in 
opening up new and deeper levels of (inner) reality, thereby hinting 
at new levels (or depths) of meaning. It is not impossible for non- 
religious symbols to suggest ideas which direct a person towards God, 


since, in the last analysis, all symbols, and indeed all concrete 
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matter "declareth his handiwork." 


V.3. The Religious Symbol. 

We have already noted that the term "religious" (and hence its 
cognates) is ambiguous. "Religion" in the broad sense, relevant to my 
investigation here, or what Tillich would himself often consider to be 
the basic and universal sense, means the state of "being grasped by 
ultimate concern." "Religion" in a much narrower way can be used char- 
acteristically to refer to the sectarian setting of experiences of the 
holy - experiences arising in a particular presence, place or time and 
in connection with a ritual act, spoken word or sacramental object. 
These experiences are usually found in the unity of an organized sac- 
ramental community, usually called a church or a religious movement. 
This type of community expresses the character of the holy experiences 
in its own special symbols, in cult, ritual and special regulations 
for the determination and regulation of its ethical and social life. 
Such a community offers a sectarian setting which is religion in a 
Marrow sense. 

What, we may inquire, is the relation between a symbol and a 
religious symbol. Tillich offers this answer to us. 

Religious symbols do exactly the same thing as all symbols 
do - namely, they open up a level of reality which otherwise 
is not opened at all, which is hidden. We can call this the 
depth dimension of reality which is the ground of every 
other dimension and every other depth, and which therefore, 
is not one level beside the others but is the fundamental 


level, the level below all other levels, the level of being 
- itself, or the ultimate power of being.20 


ee U.C. p. 4. See also William R. Rowe, Religious Symbols 
and God (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), pp. 140-141. 


OT G.. pp. 58-59. 
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It is interesting at this juncture to note the absence of explicit men- 
tion of the two defining characteristics of a symbol as asserted by 
Tillich. The pointing characteristic (which is a characteristic of a 
sign also) and the "participation" criterion are not mentioned explic- 
itly. This seems quite peculiar. However, the pointing characteris- 
tic, but not the participation characteristic, is mentioned in the 


following quotation: 


The religious symbol has a special character in that it 
points to the ultimate level of being, to ultimate reality, 
to meaning itself. That which is the ground of being is 
the object to which the religious symbol points. It 

points to that which is of ultimate concern to us, to that 
which is infinitely meaningful and unconditionally valid. 
Religious experience is the experience of that which con- 
cerns us ultimately. The content of this experience is 
expressed in religious symbols.21l 


Two statements in the above quotation are of special interest, because 
they delineate the boundary between religious symbols and non-religious 
symbols. A religious symbol points to Being-itself, and the concrete 


content of the experience of that which concerns man ultimately is 


given in the form of the religious AEE we 


Every concrete concern is probably conditioned. That is, 
there is always a mixture of finite elements, interests, 
or psychological motives that makes it questionable. But 
here again we are making the mistake of considering the 
content. We must be able logically to distinguish the 
concept of ultimate concern and the content of ultimate 
concern. 23 


Now we appear to have two ways of distinguishing religious symbols 


oka P| Tillich, "Theology and Symbolism" op. cit., pp. 109-110. 
toe Rowe; op. cits, pp. 129-130. 
23 


DikCayeppanale22 4 
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from other symbols. These are, first, the "pointing" way, which we 
will designate the external way, and second, the way emphasizing the 
concrete content of the experience (the "inner" experience) of that 
which concerns man ultimately and is expressed in religious symbols. 
We will call this the internal way. Perhaps the terms "objective" 
and "subjective" do not always mean the same thing to different phil- 
osophers. 

A religious symbol is said by Tillich to be one which points 
to Being-itself. Being-itself is not a being, not even the Highest or 
Most Supreme Being. Being-itself is "beyond" (in some sense or senses 
of "beyond") space and time, essence and 2 ee So if we find, 
by some method or another, that a symbol points to (signifies) some 
finite existing object or points to some particular object that once 
existed, or to some limited content or category, then it would follow, 
using Tillich's external criterion, that it could not be a religious 
symbol. 

This appears straight-forward enough. But we sense a possible 
difficulty when we notice that Tillich states that "devotion to the 
crucifix is really directed to the crucifixion on Golgotha," or as we 
may say, I think, that the devotion to the crucifix is really devotion 
to the content of the crucifixion. Let us look at a larger slice of 


the quotation from which the short quotation recorded above is taken: 


ad "beyond" here, I mean that being-itself is not limited in 
any way as are finite beings. However, this means that being-itself 
cannot be concrete, and so may be equated with the ultimate in God. 
But Tillich must and he does account for a concrete element in God. 
For a full discussion of this problem, see W.L. Rowe, op. cit., pp. 35- 
ois 
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Devotion to the crucifix is really directed to the cruci- 
fixion on Golgotha, and devotion to the latter is in real- 
ity intended for the redemptive action of God, which is 
itself a symbolic expression for an experience of what 
concerns us ultimately.25 
Now the question arises, "May the crucifix pointing as it does to the 
crucifixion be classed as a religious symbol?" Our first impression 
would be to answer this question in the negative, if we are thinking 
of the crucifixion of the man Jesus son of Mary and Joseph, since this 
crucifixion did take place in space and time. But if we are thinking 
of the theological event of the crucifixion of Jesus as the Christ, 
then this is something of a different order. A further rather impor- 
tant distinction, I think, could be considered were we to ask if the 
external criterion requires that the "object" to which a religious 
symbol points is wholly outside the space-time matrix or not wholly 
sta??? 
To avoid any confusion in deciding similar cases, let us ex- 


tend Tillich's definition and state that a religious symbol is a 





Pie Tillich, "The Religious Symbol" R.E.T., p. 301. Cf. W.L. 


pOWe, 2p, Cit., Pp. 1O1. 


eo wethet the redemptive action of God would be considered not 
wholly inside the space-time matrix or wholly outside it is a very com- 


plicated issue, and would require a very careful analysis of S.T., I1., 
Part III Section II E 2-4, pp. 168-176. On page 174 Tillich states 
that "the justice of God is an act through which he lets the self- 
destructive consequences of existential estrangement go their way" and 
that "God's atoning activity must be understood as his participation 
in existential estrangement and its self-destructive consequences." 

If the "existential estrangement" refers to existence,, then it is out- 
side the space-time matrix. However, I think that Tillich would want 
to say that the justice of God is immanently active in the world now, 
(ak. La. aa existencey. But this would not necessarily mean that the 
action was wholly within the space-time matrix. See Chapter VI of 

this study. Cf. also R.E.T., pp. 8f and pp. 314-318; T.C., pp. 61-64; 
D.F.s, Pps 45-485 S.T.,° 1., pp» 222-230. 
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symbol, which points to, or signifies, or refers us to the one proper 


object of our ultimate concern, Being-itself, either directly or in- 


ge eae 


Even with this emendation, two very different kinds of perplex- 
ities confront us. One concerns the "ultimate" referent of any reli- 
gious symbol. What does it mean for a religious symbol "to point to" 
the object of ultimate concern, Being itself? It is relatively clear 
what is meant by "A pointing to B" if A is a finger and B a particu- 
lar, finite material thing, that is, if both A and B are things which 
belong to the spatio-temporal world. But how are we to justify the 
"pointing" of a religious symbol to Being-itself? What is Being-it- 
self? This problem will be discussed in the next chapter. 

The other problem arises because Tillich makes a very vague 
and peculiar reference to those symbols which are not classed as reli- 
gious. Tillich states: 


All other symbols either stand for something that has also an 
unsymbolic objective existence aside from its ideal signifi- 
cance as, for example, a flag can represent a king, and the 
king in turn represents the state; or they are the forms giv- 
ing expression to an invisible thing that has no existence 
except in symbols, as, for example, cultural creation like 
words of art, scientific concepts, and legal forms. It is 
only in symbolic fashion that such intangible things as these 
can be given expression at all. 


oes "directly or indirectly" I mean that religious symbols 


are those which either point without any intermediate symbol to God 
or Being-itself, or which point to a symbol of a higher order or 
leyel. This is dealt with in this chapter, section V.5. Or as W.L. 
Rowe says: "One could say that first-order religious symbols point 
to Being-itself, second-order religious symbols point to first order 
ones, n-order religious symbols point to n-1 order religious symbols. 
Wiis Roweyop. cit. p.» 131. 


26 PR p. 303. 
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The peculiar phrase "expression of an invisible thing that has no ex- 
istence except in symbols" surely needs clarification. It is possible, 
(though not very relevant to say so), to consider the Divine as an "in- 
visible" thing without existence, (in some meaning of existence), ex- 
cept through symbolic language. But this is obviously not what Tillich 
means. If by any chance he did then "all other symbols" would be "re- 
ligious symbols" and we have a contradiction. Is Tillich referring to 
an invisible thing devoid of any ontological status? He is not refer- 
ring to God, who is beyond existence. It must be that Tillich means 
here something conditioned and limited, existent in some way, yet not 
directly perceived by the senses. Perhaps it might be suggested the 
universals would fill the bill, or concepts like Beauty itself, or 
Justice itself. Neither Beauty nor Justice are material things, but 
Tillich does assign to these concepts, and to the concepts of power 
and love, ontological status, for he refers to the ontological unity 
of justice, love and “erik Mae Or we might be reminded of the distinc- 
tion which we considered in Chapter II between existence, (certainly 
not directly perceived by the senses) and the limited conditioned life 
designated by us, existence,. 
The external way of distinguishing religious symbols from non- 
religious symbols rests on the claim that religious symbols point to 
being-itself. This criterion, it would seem, has to be used in a 
negative way. Being-itself is real, but it does not appear to be an 
object existing in the world. Hence, if we find a symbol which does 
point to some existing object in this world, either directly or 
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indirectly, that symbol would not be regarded as being a religious sym- 
bol. But this does not mean that, should we be unable to find an ob- 
ject to which a symbol points, therefore it must be pointing to being- 
itself. This criterion merely distinguishes non-religious symbols 
from everything else. 

The internal (subjective) method distinguishes religious sym- 
bols from non-religious symbols in terms of the way in which they are 
experienced since being-itself is that which is of ultimate concern to 
us. If we are to obtain a clearer grasp of this subjective way, the 


concept of “ultimate concern" offers, it seems, more promise than the 


concept of "being-itself." 


V.4. Ultimate Concern. 

In his everyday life, the dealings of existent, man within in- 
tramundane things assume many concrete aspects: "having something to 
do with something, producing something, consuming something, abandon- 
ing something or letting it get lost, undertaking, accomplishing, in- 
quiring, questioning, considering, talking over, determining. .<.°2" 
So we see man's interest in things, his concern for them. It is 
reasonable to say that man's everyday life is characterized by con- 
cern, for his concern for things (and people) is not just an occa- 
sional feature of his being, but is a feature which essentially is 
part of him. Though he may stop producing something, abandoning some- 


thing etc., he never ceases to be a concerned being. Being aware of 


his finitude, man becomes concerned about his own being and the threat 


i, Heidegger, Being and Time trans. John MacQuarrie and 
Edward Robinson, (London: S.C.M. Press, 1962), p. 83. 
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199 
of not-being, and, theologically speaking, it is then but a short step 
to the question of God, a being or "something" able to give the cour- 
age to be to relieve the anxiety, and so man is led to the "object" of 
his ultimate concern. 

For Tillich, ultimate concern is derived from the abstract 
translation of the authoritative order which says: "you shall love 
the Lord you God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with 


all your mind, and with all your APe EE Thus, "ultimate con- 


! wT 


cern" is equivalent to “utter devotion" and "complete commitment." 
This means that our devotion and commitment are not partial; they 
must not be divided between God and something else. The demand of 
this commandment, it is seen, requires that the whole of man's person- 


ality shall be erotvbace? 


The term "concern," 


as we have just noticed, means, for 
Tillich, "utter devotion" and "complete commitment." But "concern" 
embraces more than this. It means involvement and participation, 
but it also means uneasiness and anxiety, and in addition an aware- 
ness of not possessing. When we are anxious and concerned, we rec- 
ognize that there is a danger of losing, a risk of failure, a doubt 
concerning our ability. We are anxious about our own being; we are 


concerned about the threat of non-being; we are worried by our sep- 


aration from that to which we essentially belong; we doubt if we can 


Pho om, . I., p- 11; Tillich refers the reader to Mark 12:29 
CAlS795) 


3204 1lich calls this total involvement a "centered act." 


"Faith as ultimate concern is an act of the total personality" 
LO Peg Oe 42s 
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find HesiStaneee ee However, Alston has pointed out that Tillich is 
using the term "ultimate concern" in at least two different me EE ae 
But as Rowe very properly insists, this ambiguity does not lead Tillich 
into any mistakes and it should not lead us to make catia 

Ultimate concern, since it has ultimacy, both (a) demands the 
total surrender of him who accepts the claim and (b) promises total 
fel sitimene °° Being an act of the total personality, the human mind 


finds in a genuinely ultimate concern a center, a focus of meaningful- 


37 p 38 
ness, and whatever it is that concerns one ultimately becomes holy. 


For the meaning of "holy," Tillich accepts Otto's phenomenological 
description. The awareness of the holy is the awareness of a presence 


"which remains mysterious in spite of its appearance, and it exercises 


: : ; P he 
both an attractive and repulsive function on those who encounter it." 


So a holy object is experienced with very deep mixed feelings of dread, 


1385. S.T., I., p. 14. "Man is ultimately concerned about ‘his 


being and meaning," and 'Man is infinitely concerned about the infin- 
ity to which he belongs, from which he is separated, and for which he 
is longing." 

oS arep: Alston, R.E.T., p. 20: "First, 'Man is ultimately con- 
cerned about his being and meaning’ in the sense of 'concern' in which 
it means something like 'being worried about' or ‘being anxious about.' 
("I am concerned about his state of health.") But this is a quite 
different sense from that which Tillich has given to the phrase ‘ulti- 





mate concern.’ Surely Tillich is not suggesting that we are worried 
about the fate or condition of being-itself!" 

35 : 

Cf. W.L. Rowe, op. cit., p. 21. 
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201 
of awe, of reverence and of mystery, and yet man is irresistably 
attracted to it, and repelled from it. Tillich asserts that these 
feelings are not just peculiar to the Christian religion but are to 
be found in all religions, "because they are the way in which man 
always encounters the representation of his ultimate concern. "10 


The relation of our minds to the Ultimate and the mystery attached 


to it Otto expresses using two terms: "tremendum" — that which pro- 
duces trembling, fear and awe; and "fascinosum" — that which produces 


fascination, attraction and desire. Man's unconditional awe and un- 
conditional attraction of the holy seem to remind one of the threat 
of missing one's possible fulfillment -- the dread of missing one's 
fulfillment is "awe" in Otto's terms, and the desire to reach one's 
. . w * nW4l 
fulfillment is "attraction. 

On different occasions, Tillich attaches a number of terms to 
the words "ultimate concern" and three in particular should be care- 
fully noted: matters, vehicles, and objects. It seems that almost 
anything may become a matter of ultimate eoneweny tt Tillich believes 
that in the early period of Hitler's rule over Germany, some Nazis 
made the German nation a matter of ultimate concern. But we must dis- 
tinguish this notion from what Tillich terms a vehicle of ultimate 
405. F, > P- 13 4 

Sashes Otto, The Idea of the Holy, trans. John W. Harvey 
(New York: Galaxy Books, 1958), Chapters III and IV. When Tillich 
says "what concerns one ultimately becomes holy," (D.F., pp. 12-13) 
"holy" in this sense does not refer to moral perfection, but to the 


awareness of a numinous presence as phenomenologically described by 
OL LO eq SORA) 80) SeTu,! ake, pply 2144215: 
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concern. Again, it seems that anything may, theoretically, become a 
vehicle of ultimate concern, but there is a subtle difference between 
a vehicle of ultimate concern and a matter of ultimate concern. It 
would seem that Tillich is using the word "vehicle" to indicate a reli- 
gious symbol, and as anything (theoretically) may become a religious 
symbol, anything may be a vehicle of ultimate sees But what is 
important is that neither of these terms must be confused with the ob- 
ject of ultimate concern. While the tenets of communism or of fascism 
may become matters of, or even vehicles of ultimate concern, they can 
never be equated with the object of ultimate concern, since no "thing" 
can be the object of ultimate concern unless it "determines our being 
and Bresbeing st" 

According to Tillich, every human being has "something" which 


is either a matter of, or a vehicle of, or object of, ultimate 


43 
See, for example, S.T., I., p. 216: "A nation which looks 


upon itself as holy is correct in so far as everything can become a 
vehicle of man's ultimate concern, but the nation is incorrect in so 
far as it considers itself to be inherently holy." I consider that 
Tillich here means that anything can in principle become a vehicle of 
man's ultimate concern provided that the symbol is transparent to the 
Ground of being, or reveals to man the ground of his being. 

44 T., I., p. 14. Here again it is worth, as earlier in this 
chapter, distinguishing a definitional or conceptual theme of Tillich's 
from a closely associated prescriptive theme. According to the first 
theme, one cannot be said on pain of contradiction to have any finite 
object or any particular set of continuing events (which is the dream 
of some ideologist like Hitler or even Marx) as the real object of ul- 
timate concern. Only something unlimited or "unconditioned" can be 
the real object of ultimate concern for a clear-headed, rational per- 
son. According to the second theme, the prescriptive theme, man de- 
bases himself and his faculties when he tries to direct the energies 
and emotions appropriate only to glorifying Being-Itself towards the 
glorification of mere beings. 
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ace These terms, Nanay ony et vat alietot) omdliobject tof! ado 
not necessarily exclude one another, as we have seen. That to which 
human beings have directed their very serious concern has varied enor- 
mously -- supranatural beings, human beings (Jesus, Caesar, Buddha) , 
46 


nations, social classes, political movements, cultural forms, etc. 


As Rowe states: 
For given our explication of ‘ultimate concern,’ it seems 
reasonable to believes that almost anything could be an ob- 
ject of ultimate concern. At least it is true that human 
beings and movements (e.g. communism) qualify as objects of 
ultimate concern. But this creates a difficulty in our 
attempt to understand what 'God' means for Tit tich. - For 
Tiliich wishes to equate God with whatever is the object of 
man's ultimate concern. 4/ 
While we can agree that Tillich wishes to equate the object of man's 
ultimate concern with God, we cannot agree with Rowe that "anything 
could become an object of ultimate concern." If, however, Rowe means 
that anything could become a matter of, or vehicle of, ultimate con- 


cern, then we are in agreement. However, we might concede that men 


may regard anything as an object of a spurious concern, a concern 





bach ite ; . 
Since everyone has an ultimate concern, this means that 


everyone is grasped by the holy. As Tillich says: (see U.C., pp. 2/7- 
28) "And my thesis is that everyone experiences it at some time or 
place, although often it is hard to discover, for oneself or for 
others. But it is my experience that among all the human beings I 
have ever met - quite a few. - I have never found anybody who had 
nothing which he took with unconditioned seriousness. There was al- 
ways something. The ultimate experiment, perhaps, is to find out from 
the cynic who says to you, "I don't take anything seriously," what he 
actually does take seriously; sometimes it is his glory in cynicism, 
or possible his despair in it. Since I know this qualitatively dif- 
ferent concern in myself, I can perhaps see it or recognize it also 

in others. If one has never recognized it in oneself, even though it 
is there, it is hard to recognize in others." 


7Oo TTI. Ps 116s, Use=s PB, Snail, 20 and 24. 


wt Rowe, op. citys pr to. 
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204 
which they even may (mistakenly) regard as ultimate, but this concern 
would be but a preliminary concern. It might appear that Tillich is 
Saying that there are no possibilities of mutual encounter between ul- 
timat . ° 48 ’ ° 

€ concerns and preliminary ones, but I would consider this a 
mistake. It seems to me that there are three possible relations of 
preliminary concerns to ultimate concerns; (a) where the ultimate con- 
cern is debased and is placed on the same level as preliminary con- 
cerns, thereby losing its ultimacy, there could be a relation of a 
sort of indifference, since the former ultimate concern is now one 

rey : : 49 ve 
among many. This is profanization; (b) where the preliminary con- 
cern is elevated to the status of ultimate concern. This is idola- 
50 : , 
try; (c) where the relation between the two is an acceptable rela- 
tion, that is, "the one in which a preliminary concern becomes a 
vehicle of the ultimate concern without claiming ultimacy for it- 

ja. . . . . . 
self. If this type of relation occurs, the preliminary concern is 
not indifferently related, nor is it elevated to ultimate status, but 
acts like a symbol pointing to the object of ultimate concern. Such 


a a | OE ew leds 


EA L. 4. p.9218348.1 pal liogupp-~8/E, and) 98:.,Profanizan 
tion is the reduction of the transcendent holy to the finite. 

05 eT. I., p- 13. "Idolatry is the elevation of a primary 
concern to ultimacy."" See also T.C., p. 60: "Idolatry is nothing 
else than the absolutizing of symbols of the Holy and making them 
identical with the Holy itself." 





1ohe concept of the demonic invades the very history of the 
truly ultimate. Tillich's favourite example is the case of 20th cen- 
tury nationalism wherein everything is centered in the nation as god. 
"The demonic self-elevation of one nation over against all others in 
the name of her God or system of values produces the reactions of 
other nations in the name of their God" (S.T., III., p. 103). 
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is the position that allows Tillich to affirm that objects of art, 
social ideas and actions, political programs etc., can become "objects 
of theology.'"' This is not because of anything inherent in their own 
structure, but from the point of view of their ability to express some 
aspects of that which concerns us tei tieryne® However, these finite 
"objects" can never become an object of ultimate concern. 

We have already indicated that anything in principle may be- 
come a vehicle of ultimate concern. Tillich, in his analysis of the 
main forms of culture, language, art and philosophy, shows that all 
these forms contribute to our understanding or perhaps intuition of 
the object of genuine ultimate concern. Language, he writes, is the 
basic cultural creation, the expression of "man's freedom from the 
given situation and its concrete Ronaniete + Religious language is 
not some supranaturally received communication, but human language 
based on man's encounter with reality, through which he tries to ex- 
press and communicate ultimate concern, either directly as is found in 
myth and symbol or indirectly through its styles?’ While language is 


not holy in itself, it can become "holy for those to whom it expresses 


Ze SaTis I., p- 13. "In and through every preliminary concern 
the ultimate concern can actualize itself." 
Be. 
sGegepp- i42tandaé7ictC£.cSettjoms, op. “2708 
54 


By style, Tillich means a concrete experience of depth which 
is characteristic of an age or group. Its most important application 
is perhaps in the medium of art, but it has a broader application. 
Style is the "immediate expression" of ultimate concern, qualifying 
"the many creations of a period in a unique way" and pointing to "a 
self-interpretation of man" and the "ultimate concern of a human group 


or period" (T.C., pp. 42 and 70). 
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their ultimate concern from generation to gedevantoma'? 


If, as Tillich suggests, the style of any cultural period ex- 
presses that period's ultimate concern, then the style of a language 
as actually employed would be the place to look for some indication of 
both the religious substance or ultimate esnberaee® 

Of course Tillich does not want God or Being-itself classed 
with any finite object or wbpemeneer? So in order that our ultimate 
concern shall refer to that which is genuinely ultimate, Tillich must 
say that (a) a person can be genuinely ultimately concerned only about 
Being-itself, or that (b) among all the possible ultimate concerns 
which may be available, the only appropriate one is the one through 
which we are committed etc., to pedh pose 4 

A considerable amount of evidence can be adduced to support 


(a). The main criterion is explicitly stated: 





5 
Tee le, GOMES PCP Eich eS rue were eee God" in Language: 


An Enquiry into Its Meaning and Function ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen, 
Science of Culture Series 3, (New York: Harper Bros., LOS2pepp orl 22- 
133, especially pp. 123, 125, and 127. 


ae or Tillich's analysis of artistic style and the relation 
of art to religion and ultimate concern, see T.C., pp- 70-75; and P. 
Tillich, "Existential Aspects of Modern Art," Christianity and the 
Existentialists ed. Carl Michalson (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1956), p. 133: "If you want to know what is the ultimate self- 
interpretation of a historical period, you must ask, "What kind of 
style is present in the artistic creations of the period." Artistic 
"style is the over-all form, which, in the particular forms of every 
particular artist and of every particular school is still visible as 
the over-all form; and this over-all form is the expression of that 
which unconsciously is present in this period as its self-interpreta- 
tion, as the answer to the question of the ultimate meaning of exist- 
ence." 


71 See Chapter VI, Section ae 


tae footnote 44. 
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+++ that which concerns us ultimately must belong to 

reality as a whole; it must belong to being. Otherwise 
we could not encounter it, and it could not concern us. 
Of course, it cannot be one being among others; then it 
would not concern us infinitely. It must be the ground 
of our being, that which determines our being and non- 
being, the ultimate and unconditioned power of being. 2? 


So anything less than ultimate cannot be of ultimate concern, and the 
object of ultimate concern can only be the ground of being, namely 
being-itself. We may be quite deeply concerned about many things, 
but "nothing which by its very nature is finite can rightly become a 
matter of ultimate concerns "Ge 

If nothing finite can be or become the object of ultimate con- 
cern, one probably wonders how any confusion could arise concerning 
this concept of ultimate concern. I consider that there are a number 
of built-in factors which might contribute to this vagueness and un- 
certainty. We might look at two reasons for the confusions which have 
arisen. First, I think, Tillich himself is not blameless. He uses 
the phrase "ultimate concern" when it might have been better to substi- 
tute phrases like "very serious concern" or "passionate concern" or 


: ; 61 
even "misplaced ultimate concern." He might have used the terms he 


himself introduced, namely, "matters of" and "vehicles of" with more 


PF gue depon ipa lly, 


605 c., p. 24. Tillich also refers to "ultimate concern" by 
the Kierkegaardian phrase "infinitely interested passion." See U.C., 
p. 26; S. Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postcript, op. cit., 
pp. 32 and 33. See also D.F., p. 9, where Tillich says that "the 
infinite passion... is the passion for the infinite." I would sug- 
gest that the quotation would have been clarified by the use of the 
word "object" instead of "matter." 


oleae, for example, U.C., pp. 24 and 26. 
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‘ 62 * 
consistency, ~ and reserved "ultimate concern" for that state of faith 
which is directed to Being-itself, and Being-itself alone. Secondly, 
serving under the conditions of existence we are even more centered 
in this confusion. The object of our ultimate concern is unchanged 
and unchangeable, but our concept of "Being-itself" is subject to our 
frailty in finitude. Particularly we might have difficulty with the 
ambiguity inherent in the word "holy" and also in the word "faith." 
Tillich states that "faith is the state of being ultimately con- 

63 " 104 

cerned and “what concerns us ultimately becomes holy. The use 
of the word "faith" and the use of the word "holy" are clear enough in 
these quotations. But then he writes: 

The holy which is demonic, or ultimately destructible, is 

identical with the content of idolatrous faith. Idolatrous 

faith is still faith. The holy, which is demonic, is still 

holy.... The danger of faith is idolatry and the ambiguity 

of the holy is its demonic possibility. Our ultimate con- 

cern can destroy us as it can heal us. But we can never be 

without it. 
The terms "holy" and "faith" are very closely connected to the concept 
of "being ultimately concerned," that is, the state of our concern and 
that which concerns us. It is obvious that some of the conditions 
which apply to the word "holy" cannot apply to the object of genuine 
ultimate concern. The object of ultimate concern must, of course, be 


holy, but not demonically holy. The object of our ultimate concern 


surely would not destroy us, since "only that which is holy can give 





O2431 for example, in the quotation referred to in footnote 60. 
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man ultimate concern, and only that which gives man ultimate concern 
has the qualit f holi 106 ‘ F ‘ 

q yo oliness, and holiness here is used in the non- 
demonic sense. But here is the insidious subtlety: "holiness pro- 


vokes idolatry.’ 


It might be susgested that we must recognize two different 
"dimensions" or "levels." The object of ultimate concern, God, must 
be holy, that is genuinely holy, just as he must be infinite and ul- 
timate. The state of being concerned is a human state, and hence, 
since it is a human state, it is subject to the conditions of exist- 
ence. The ambiguity is due to the finite condition of man, a condi- 
tion such that he may regard something as the object of faith to 
which his whole consciousness may be devoted. And yet, though this 
person may think so, his devotion is not directed to Being-itself, 
and thus his adoration and homage, his faith, (the state of being 
concerned) is idolatrous, and this is what is destroying. But this 
faith is still faith, even though, because of human frailty, it is 
not recognized for what it is -- demonically oriented. This is man's 
greatest danger: but we must accept this risk of faith. 

Dorothy Emmet has something very pertinent to say about this 
difficulty: 

This is partly because this logical and metaphysical problem 
gets involved for Tillich with the psychological and person- 
alist problem of people's "ultimate concern." And, since he 
holds that everyone has some ultimate concern, even, as 2 


emerged, the Teddy Boy for his Ma, we are told that everyone 
is religious, and the discussion becomes a psychological one, 
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with the meaning of "religious" standing for any serious 
anxiety or concern. Tillich's corrective to this, is of 
course, to say that all "ultimate concerns" which stop 


short of the ground of being are religious, but idola- 
trously religious.68 


Not only is there a kind of tension in the concepts of the 

" 
holy" and of "faith," but there is a built-in tension in the very 
experiencing of being ultimately concerned. 

The phrase “being ultimately concerned" points to a ten- 

sion in human experience. On the one hand, it is impos- 

sible to be concerned about something which cannot be en- 

countered concretely.... On the other hand, ultimate 

concern must transcend every preliminary finite and con- 

crete concern. It must transcend the whole realm of 

finitude in order to be the answer to the question im- 

plied in finitude. But in transcending the finite the 

religious concern loses the concreteness of a being-to- 

being relationship. It tends to become not only absolute 

but also abstract, provoking reactions from the concrete 

element. This is the inescapable tension in the idea of 

God. 69 
Superficially, at least, we have a contradiction here. On the one 
hand, a person can be ultimately concerned only about something con- 
crete, but on the other hand, a person can be ultimately concerned 
only about that which transcends every concrete concern. 

Man in his quest for "something" which is able to overcome 
the threat of non-being, and yet is itself not affected, accepts 
being-itself as the object of ultimate concern. But since man is 
able or may be able to encounter being-itself only through something 


concrete, his seeking for infinite being must be focussed on some- 


thing concrete that "participates" in the power of being, and through 





OS porothy Emmet, "Ambiguities in the Concept of Godg™ ‘Reb. Tas 
p. 252. 
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which the power of being and meaning can be experienced. The "con- 
crete" something is, of course, the religious symbol. 

We have already mentioned that if the metaphysical ontologi- 
cal ultimate claims ultimacy, then "it" is able to make two demands 
on him who accepts the claim. W.P. Alston suggests that Tillich may 
have been mislead by the linguistic ambiguity contained in the term 
"ultimate" or "ultimacy." 


--. As Tillich explained ‘ultimate concern,' the ultimacy is 


psychological; it consists in the supremacy of that concern 

in the psychic structure of the individual. It is in a quite 

different way that being-itself is thought of by Tillich to 

be ultimate. It is the ontologically ultimate by virtue of 

the fact that it is the ultimate ground of being. Once this 

distinction is made, we can see that there is no reason to 

suppose that (psychologically) ultimate concern must be con- 

cern directed to what is (ontologically) ultimate. But the 

verbal identity may make the transition seem obvious. /0 
Alston is correct in drawing our attention to the two aspects: the 
psychological ultimate referring to the deepest, most vital aspect of 
concern in the human individual himself, and the ontological or meta- 
physical Absolute or ultimate which is the proper object of such con- 
cern. Whether or not Tillich is sometimes misled about ultimacy, (1 

: 71 

would doubt very much that he frequently or systematically was), we 
must not be misled. Psychologically speaking, concern to be rightly 
directed as ultimate or unconditioned concern must be directed to what 
is itself unconditioned, God or Being-itself. Ontologically speaking, 


what is rightly taken to be ultimate cannot be value-neutral as in the 


ontologies of the positivists. The fact that Tillich's ontology does 


10y Pp. Alston, R.E.T., pp. 20-21. See also Chapter VI, section 
4 which makes it clear why Tillich would not permit one to analyze the 
subjective side independently. 


a ambiguity is seen in the use of "ultimate" or "ultimacy" 
in Tillich's wording in, for example, the following passages" S.T., 
bey pp. 110,220, 221 and 273. 
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contain value-laden material shows that Alston is not entirely right 

in thinking that Tillich envisages a complete logical gap between the 
two sorts of ultimateness. Of course if Alston is interpreting "supre- 
macy of that concern in the psychic structure of the individual" 

purely and wholly in terms of overt behaviour, then it is possible to 
conceive of a man making anything whatsoever his ultimate (psychologi- 
cal) concern, in which case, that person may conceive of a distinct 

gap between the two alleged ultimates. 

However, in the light of Tillich's criterion that our ultimate 
concern is connected with our being and not-being, it would seem that 
whatever is of "supremacy... in the psychic structure of the individ- 
ual" must be connected with concern about being and not-being. The 
two concerns (not necessarily ultimate), the psychological and the 
ontological, may be viewed as forming a polar concept, the whole form- 
ing a symbol directed to the only appropriate object of ultimate con- 
cern, being-itself. 

Tillich does not appear to give any account of any psychologi- 
cal ultimate. He does point out very clearly that (a) "revelation al- 
ways is a subjective and an objective event in strict interdepen- 
terca and (b) "revelation is the manifestation of what concerns us 
aletrtnatiecsns!h sk So revelation cannot be defined in purely subjective 
terms, that is, in terms wholly concerned with the psychic state of 


the person experiencing revelation. It is also clear that the 
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subjective side of revelation is ecstasy. /‘ Revelation involves 
miracle, mystery and ecstasy, but is not reducible to any of these. 
"Ecstacy is cognitive, not a merely subjective state of religious 
overexcitement: 'something' happens objectively as well as subject- 
ively in every genuine manifestation of the wmyatieuy ole There is, 
however, an objectively based overexcitement which is not ecstasy. 
It is demonic possession that destroys the ethical and logical princ- 
iples of reason; divine ecstasy affirms erne 
Tillich's concept of “ecstatic reason" may be correlated with 
Schleiermacher's "feeling of absolute dependence." Tillich has shown 
his annoyance at the traditional belief that Schleiermacher removed 
religion from intellectual consideration to the realm of psychological 
a Tillich insists that theology must get back to 
Schleiermacher's position that feeling is the awareness of the Uncon- 
ditioned (Being-itself) which Schleiermacher got from his Moravian 
education and from Spinoza and Schelling. In one passage, Tillich 
specifically says that his own presentation of "ultimate concern about 
the ground and meaning of our being" corresponds to Schleiermacher's 


14, t., I., pp. 111-112: '"'Ecstacy' points to a state of mind 


which is extraordinary in the sense that the mind transcends its or- 
dinary situation. Ecstasy is not a negation of reason; it is the state 
of mind beyond itself, that is, beyond the subject-object structure." 


Cloke King-Farlow, "Miracles: Nowell-Smith's Analysis and 


Tillich's Phenomenology" International Philosophical Quarterly II, 
(1962), 284. 


bE re Oe eae 
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"feeling of absolute dependenoestll © We apprehend God as the "infinite 

and unconditional power of being" immediately and ecstatically. 

"Ecstasy as a state of mind is the exact correlate to self-transcen- 

dence as the state of reality.""? 

Tillich's irritation with anything like a substitute for or 
correlative of an ontological ultimate does not seem to support 

Alston's contention. It would seem that perhaps Tillich has in mind 

a type of polar concept (showing all the tensions of polar concepts) 

of ecstatic reason (psychological) on the one pole, and the objective 

(ontological) pole on the other. Perhaps we ought to concede that 

Alston does refer to "doubts about the soundness of the heater 

Tillich's way of assigning religious faith a special status 

is different from that of either James or Kierkegaard. It is based on 

his conception of faith as "ultimate concern." The contents of "ulti- 

mate concern" include the following: 

(a) The nature of things is so teleological and value-laden that each 
person has a natural vocation to show ultimate concern for the 
appropriate object - that is, to be ready and willing to surren- 
der himself completely, body, soul, and "spirit" to the proper 
object of ultimate concern, Being-itself or the Divine. 

(b) Man violates his nature and material obligations when he tries to 
project his capacity for ultimate concern towards inappropriate, 
finite goals. 

(c) Man may expect that he will receive fulfillment through the 


Divine-human encounter. This involves the fulfillment of what 
falls under the complex concept of "salvation." 





Sve ile popp. 41<42. 
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b00-P. Alston, op. cit., p. 21. 
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(d) The proper object of ultimate concern is considered as holy,” 
and any understanding of this proper object must be mediated 


through concrete religious symbols, also regarded as "holy," 
perhaps in a different sense. 


(e) The ultimate concern of a group (psychologically speaking) stands 
for that vast complex of attitudes, feelings, and thoughts that 
are common to a group and are most intense and precious to the 
individuals of a relatively healthy group. These feelings etc., 
are directed by accepted sacred objects to the one great Ulti- 
mate, Being-itself (or whatever term that group happens to use 
to signify the Absolute). 


Or, more concisely, 


1. An unconditioned surrender to something, x; the willingness to 
recognize x as holding absolute "authority" over one's life. 


2. An expectation that one will somehow receive a supreme fulfillment 
through one's encounter and participation with x. 


3. Finding in x a center of meaningfulness. That is, everything in 


one's life and one's world takes on significance insofar as it is 
related in some way to x. 


4. Experiencing x as aig 

These elements of ultimate concern are the very elements which 
may be used to distinguish religious symbols from non-religious sym- 
bols, using both the external (objective) and the internal (psycholog- 
ical or subjective) methods. A symbol is a religious symbol if and 
only if it is genuinely acting as a focus of the object of ultimate 
concern. In other words, acting as a focus of the object of ultimate 
concern is a necessary and sufficient condition for a thing's being a 
religious symbol whether that thing be a person, idea or material 
thing; -- that is, whether the thing be appropriate for fully reli- 
gious attitudes or not. 


It seems to me that what has been said about ultimate concern 





Bl cee WePl“ ALSTON RSE.T.5 p: 29. 
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and the relation of religious symbols to it, we are now able to dis- 
tinguish between what are called "quasi-religious symbols" and gen- 
uine "religious symbols." Quasi-religions or idealogies should not 
be called pseudo-religions, because "there is much genuine passion, 
commitment and faith in Pe bone Quasi-religious symbols appear to 
meet all the requirements of the internal (psychological or subjec- 
tive) criterion, but they fail to meet the external (objective) cri- 
terion of directing or pointing to the genuine object of ultimate 
concern, Being-itself. Tillich, after discussing the quasi-religions 
(Fascism in general, Nazism in particular and Communism) reminds us 
that we should "not have any doubt about ourselves. Ours is a quasi- 


ey 8 
religious system also." : However, it should be noted that the word 


"ours" refers to what Tillich calls "liberal humanism," 


a political- 
cultural system. Further, I think that Tillich is issuing a warning 
here not to regard his system as an object of ultimate concern, but 
as a symbol focussing our attention on the genuine object of ultimate 


concern, Being-itself. He is very anxious that this symbol (his sys- 


tem) shall not become demonized. 


V.5. The Levels of Religious Symbols. 


The religious symbol with which we are principally concerned 


82p_ Tillich, My Search for Absolutes, p. 137. 


Sarai af, p. 135. This system, "quasi-religious in nature" 
may be called "liberal humanism." "This system has fought in the 
name of its absolutes, liberalism and humanism, against the other 
two absolutes, Fascism and Communism. It has conquered the first, 
at least so far, and continues to oppose the other. The superior- 
ity of our system is its attempt to find a way that bypasses, on 
the one hand, the self-negating absolute of relativism and, on the 
other, the demonized absolutes of Fascism and Communism." 
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is the "fundamental symbol of our ultimate concern," namely the reli- 
gious symbol "God." It is distinguished from all other symbols in 
that this symbol "God," according to Tillich's analysis, has always 
remained on the "primary" level. The symbol "God" is the symbol 
which, for man, establishes the possibility of a divine-human encoun- 
ter. The pressing question seems to be: "how is essentialized man 
restored to the Ground of his being?" Tillich admits the legitimacy 
of the question, but he backs away from any direct answer. On this 
very point Tillich writes: 

In as much as we have been pushed by the consistency of 

thought as well as by the religious expression in which 

fulfilment is anticipated to the identification of Life 

Eternal with the Divine Life it is appropriate to ask 

about the relation of the Divine Life to the life of the 

creature in the state of essentialization or in Eternal 

Life. Such a question is unavoidable, as the history of 

Christian thought shows, and impossible to answer except 

in terms of the highest religious-poetic symbolism. 84 

On the middle level, the "sacramental-incarnational" level of 
religious symbolism, we find a union of transcendence and immanence. 
This level indicates, in later historical periods, the way in which 
the primitive mind once encountered transcendence, present in or 
"mixed" in differing types of concrete things, for example, things as 
different as totem poles, graven images, and even swans. Gradually a 
"separating-out" occurred, and the transcendent aspect was elevated 
8 

to what is termed sign-symbols. 2 These sign-symbols occur on the 


lowest level of liturgical words and phrases, and these sign-events 


have difficulty in maintaining any contact at all in the religious 
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community. Symbols such as the "cube," the window-shapes of a three- 
leaved clover, the sign of the fish, and many others have lost touch: 
in Tillich's words, these symbols are dead. 

Not only does Tillich say that the fundamental symbol of our 
ultimate concern is the human concept of "God," but he also speaks of 
the basic and all embracing symbol or religion, namely the 
symbol of God. In relation to creation, He is creator; in 
relation to salvation, He is savior; in relation to fulfill- 
ment, He is the eternal. We lead from different points and 
with different keys to the central symbol. 86 
The relation of all religious symbols to this central symbol, "God," 
is of extreme importance. With this relation in view, we will examine 
87 


Tillich's classification for religious symbols into "types." In 


Tillich's more usual terminology, these "types" are called "levels." 


V.5a. Differing Perspectives of Levels 

Tillich distinguishes the levels of the religious symbol from 
what appears to be two very different aspects. From the aspect of the 
potency and religious centrality of the religious symbol, Tillich makes 
a distinction between "primary" and "secondary" resins fe al 
calls the primary level the supporting level because the religious sym- 
bols belonging to the level support the religious tte. These prim- 


ary religious symbols, (also called objective religious symbols) 


ate: Tillich, "Existential Analysis and Religious Symbols," 
Four Existential Theologians ed. Will Herberg, (New York: Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1958), p. 291. 
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establish in the life of the religious group, the concrete objectivity 
of the divine so that man himself may somehow encounter the divine be- 
ing. Examples of these "objective" symbols are "God" and "the Christ." 
The secondary level of symbols is distinguished as a level of "point- 
ing" symbols. Symbols on this level are merely "sign-symbols," and 
are themselves supported by the first level, and by the religious life 
generally. Such things as liturgical acts and the crucifix are sign- 
symbols of this level. In that this level of sign-symbols points to 
the primary, objective and supporting symbols on the first level, 
Tillich calls such sign-symbols "self-transcending," though in an 
early and weak sense of that Renuea 

Instead of considering the potency of religious symbols as a 
basis for levels, Tillich experiments with the historically oriented 
distinction between transcendence and immanence. Using this distinc- 
tion between transcendent levels and immanent levels, Tillich finds 
that some religious symbols which on the potency scale would be placed 
in the primary level, are, on this perspective, placed in the second- 
ary, immanent or lower level. The immanent level, for example, in- 
cludes "all appearances of the divine in time and space." This im- 
plies, of course, all "incarnations of the divine," which must include 


New Being in Jesus when he became the Christer But the Christ from 





905: Tillich, "The Religious Symbol" trans. by J.L. Adams and 
E, Fraenkel, Symbolism in Religion and Literature ed. Rollo May, (New 
York: 1960), pp. 89-94. Cf. T.C., pp. 64ff. In the strong and now 
standard sense, it is the primary symbols which are self-transcending." 
For the concrete objectivity which they establish is somehow "bottom- 
less," "transparent," or self-transcending towards the divine depths. 
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the viewpoint of potency would be included in the primary level. 


V.5b. A Synthesis of Levels. 

In this section, we will present a composite picture of the 
two perspectives dealt with in the last section together with the num- 
erous references in other places to levels of religious symbols. As 
just one example, we might mention another attempt by Tillich to solve 
the peculiar situation which caused the symbol Jesus to be placed on 
the very lowest level. The scheme mentioned but not fully worked out, 
consisted of three levels, called the "transcendent," "sacramental," 
and "liturgical" levels of religious symbols. The middle level in- 
cludes the incarnations of the divine, whereas the lowest level con- 
sisted of the "vast realm of Hwecenbols 1 It seems that the 
scheme of this third attempt by Tillich to produce a satisfactory 
classification is the scheme best suited for our synthesis. We shall, 
therefore, use the same appellations for each of the three classes or 
levels of religious symbols. 

(a) The Transcendent or the Ultimate Level. 

Three subsections of this class of transcendent symbols will 
be needed to deal fully with this level. The three subsections will 
deal with the various facets of the concept of God. 

(i) The symbol "God." 


193 
Prior to what Tillich calls "the breaking of the myth, the 


vie Tillich, "Theology and Symbolism," op. cit., pp. 113-115. 


a ee I., pp. 222-3. By the "breaking of the myth," Tillich 
refers to the change from polytheism to monotheism. In polytheism, 
the myths, (Tillich defines myth as "stories of the gods") are to be 
interpreted in a literal sense, but in monotheism, myths are to be 
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primitive consciousness recognized what we have termed the ultimate 
level as one consisting of a "world" of divine beings. After what 
Tillich refers to as "the breaking of the myth," the divine beings 
found themselves under the power of a Highest Being, or Supreme Being, 
or any synonym which would denote a "transcendent" God. After another 
historical period, this Highest Being became the One and Only True 
God, and the satellite divine beings disappeared. This concept of a 
Supreme Being remained as an idea of a transcendent-immanent God, 
which appears to be identical with what Tillich terms "the theistic 
idea of Boatua” The word "God" involves a two-fold meaning: it con- 
notes a transcendent or ultimate Being, and it also means an "object" 
somehow endowed with qualities and actions. These latter two, namely 
the attributes and qualities applied to the God of theism, and the 
actions of the God of theism constitute the other two subsections. 
(ii) Attributes and Qualities applied to God. 

The attributes and qualities which are applied to God are 
mainly, love, mercy, justice, power and goodness. These attributes 
and qualities are, of course, finitely experienced, and in their per- 
fected state applied to God. 

(iii) Actions of God. 
Any action of God, as far as we are concerned, must employ the 


categories of finitude. The actions of God always occur in the 


interpreted symbolically. Symbols have always been present in myths, 
but after the "breaking of the myth," symbols were recognized in their 
own right, and though concrete, represented and referred to the supreme 
symbol "God," 


Rion. Dp. 282. 
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space-time matrix, and include the thought of God causing things, of 
sending his only Son, - in general, ideas about His omnipresence and 
His vindteadiide 2” 
(b) The Middle or "Sacramental" Level. 

This level might be termed the "sacramental-incarnational" 
level, in order to subsume under this middle level, statements drawn 
from different contexts. Many of the symbols in the sub-class are the 
"natural and historical objects that are drawn as holy objects into 
the sphere of religious objects and thus become religious Bynitotetl? 
This level also contains "the realm of divine manifestations in finite 
reality, divine incarnations in holy objects and Miya! This 
level is considered by Tillich, to be the oldest level of religious 
symbolism, for in it are mixed, quite indiscriminately, immanence and 
transcendence. The coalescing of these two concepts of transcendence 
and immanence, is instanced in the Indonesian doctrine of 'Mana." 


In the Indonesian doctrine of "Mana," that mystical Power 


which permeates all reality, we have some divine presence 
which is both immanent in everything as a hidden power, 

and at the same time transcendent, something which can be 
grasped only through very difficult ritual activities known 
to the priest.98 


Out of this pre-mythical, incarnational sacramental presence of the 


divine, three distinct patterns appear. First, there is the realm of 


9>p, Tillich, "Theology and Symbolism," op. cit., pp. 113-114; 
R.E.T., pp. 8f and pp. 314-318; T.C., pp. 61-64; D.F., pp. 45-48) $.7.., 
feo ON ene en no: 
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223 
the mythological Gods, in which realm the language of myth predomina- 
ted. Following the breaking of the myth, and after a transitional 
period in which a re-orientation in the consciousness of the group 
occurred, the emergence of a monarchical God and later an Absolute 
God changed the whole pattern of thought and yovehip 22 The main 
problem for man in the change from immanent divine gods to one tran- 
scendent Absolute God was the remoteness of the Divine, and hence the 
desire for something to counterbalance this loss of personal contact 
with the one, absolute and righteously demanding God. So a concrete, 
sacramental element in incarnations became desirable so that once 
again man may still encounter his transcendent detey ane 
(iii) The Level of Liturgical Symbols. 

The liturgical symbols or sign-symbols originally contained a 
great mass of gestures as well as illustrative symbols. Tillich 
appears to be uncertain whether members of this group are really sym- 
bols at all, and he is somewhat inconsistent in his analysis of them. 
Tillich states that these sign-symbols were once no more than signs, 
but because of their continued use in religious context, they were 
elevated to the status of atensagibabe, 02 In another context, con- 
trariwise, Tillich considers that this group belonged to the primary 
(or “objective") symbols, which have continued to lose their potency 


and are now either "dead" or "very sick," with little chance of 
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224 
survival. 19? There is perhaps some truth in both these su iti 
ppositions 
about sign-symbols, for Tillich, in one of his latest pronouncements 
Says that "these secondary religious symbols had once an independent 
standing as primary religious symbols and vice ‘etanwini 
We perceive then, in the religious symbolic hierarchy, that 
the symbol "God," the central symbol of a transcendent level, stands 
at the very apex of a cone of religious symbols. This all-important 
symbol has been "distilled out" of a mass of mythical human-divine 
encounters, and points to or is the concrete representative of the 
transcendent, unconditioned and absolute God. But "God" is also the 
name given to the object of man's ultimate concern, and because man 
cannot be concerned about something which is not concrete, the tension 
of remoteness and concreteness is very real. The idea of God and the 
structure of ultimate concern are the same in embodying a tension be- 
tween the tendency towards ultimacy which can become infinitely ab- 
stract, and a tendency towards concreteness which could render human- 


EP : 104 
divine relations a mere commonplace. 


V.6 Summary. 

In this chapter, I have studied the relationship between secu- 
lar symbols, non-religious symbols, and religious symbols. The diffi- 
culty found in the clarification of the relationship of secular sym- 
bols and religious symbols was, at least to some degree, solved by 
N08 2.7. pp. 319f. 
103).E.T., De os 
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225 
equating secular symbols with quasi-religious symbols, only to find 
that Tillich suggests that the Christian symbols might be quasi-reli- 
gious symbols. We cannot say that secular symbols are "of this 
world," because all symbols, it seems, are "of this world." 

The symbols of the Christian religion point to or are repre- 
sentative of the supreme symbol "God," the symbol which is at the head 
of a hierarchy of lesser religious symbols. 

Having considered among other topics the connection between 
preliminary concerns and ultimate concern, we will, in the next chap- 
ter, discuss the most difficult and most elusive of the three foci, 
man, symbols and God. Of course, we recognize that an important fea- 
ture of Tillich's understanding of the concept of "God" is that the 
divine cannot be confronted and even regarded (in any direct sense) 
as one thing or object among others (at least not if we are using 
"among'' to express what I have called Same Level and Same Value among- 
ness). God may be accepted only as the object of man's genuine ulti- 
mate concern. So now we must discuss the relationship between "the 
basic theological question" (the question of God), the "ontological 
question" (What is Being-itself?) and the ontological structure. In 
more detail, we want to examine the relationships between (a) beings 
and Being, (b) Being and Being-itself, (c) Being-itself and God, (d) 


God and the Supranatural. 
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CHAPTER VI 


BEING, GOD, AND THE REFERENT OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


For many centuries attempts have been made to establish a 
relation between philosophy and Christian theology. To determine the 
relationship, some would say, the exact definition of both "philoso- 
phy" and "theology" should be decided upon. Failing this, it might 
appear that each philosopher and each theologian ought to offer some 
kind of stipulative or arbitrary definition of these terms before us- 
ing them. 

But both the demand for an exact definition of "philosophy" 
and "theology" and the notion that any arbitrary definition is as 
good as any other, show remarkable ignorance of the philosophy of 
language. Many useful words like "game," as Wittgenstein tried to 
show, may indeed have no exact definition. But that does not make 
"same" meaningless, or all serious questions about games pointless. 
Nor does it mean that a philosopher of language is to be taken seri- 
ously if he offers a stipulative definition of any term that has no 


relation to the accepted meaning of that term. 


VI. 1. Philosophy and Theology. 
There appear to be three basic approaches towards this rela- 


tionship of philosophy and theology which may be briefly considered. 
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mae 
The first position represents a hostile attitude of eit acuilin aba to any 
philosophical tradition developed outside the concept of the Christian 
revelations. Athens and Jerusalem are thought to have nothing in com- 
mon. Philosophy is of no concern to the Christian believer. 

The second attitude takes the position that philosophy is an 
autonomous discipline completely independent of theology. The activ- 
ity in philosophy depends solely on reason and is primarily concerned 
with nature. Theology is speculation about the "things" beyond nature, 
sometimes designated "the spiritual." This view presupposes that 
faith shall or can only arise from grace and acts of will, but never 
from the use of human reason. There is no hostility here, and it is 
possible for one discipline to assist the other. 

The third appraoch seeks to unite or at least correlate faith 
and reason. Quite early in the Christian era, this approach was asser- 
ted in a very impressive way by Augustine. Augustine was "stirred 
with an earnest love of wisdom" after reading Hortensius, an "Exhor- 


tation to Philosophy" which Cicero had written in the style of 





Itertullian's outburst is notorious: "What is there in common 
between Athens and Jerusalem, between the Academe and the Church?... 
For us, we have no need for curiosity, after Jesus Christ, nor for 
investigation, after the Gospel!." De Praescriptione Haereticorum 
vii, quoted in P. de Labelle, History and Literature of Christianity 
from Tertullian to Boethius trans. H. Wilson, (London: 1924), pp. 18- 
19. Pascall's conversion, which was centered in the "God of Abraham, 
God of Isaac, God of Jacob not of the philosophers and the wise" 
brought "forgetfulness of the world and all save God." (B. Pascall 
"Memorial," quoted by G. Van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Mani- 
festation (New York: Harper Torchbook, 1963), Vol. IL p. 532.) , And 
Karl Barth asserts that what was for the Greek philosophers and for 
the Greek-inspired Christians the noblest of human aspirations, is 
the root of all evil. K. Barth, God Here and Now trans. Paul Van 
Buren, (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964), pp. 4-7.) 
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2 
Aristotle. He attempted to undo the harm Tertullian had done. 


Copleston writes: 


Neo-Platonism was the last breath, the last flower of 

ancient pagan philosophy; but in the thought of St. 

Augustine, it became the first stage in Christian phil- 

osophy. 
Since faith precedes understanding, we must use faith in our attempt 
to understand, for "we believe in order to know, for if we wanted to 
know first and then to believe, we should not be able either to know 

: at 
or to believe. 
Tillich supports this third approach and his Systematic Theol- 

ogy may be regarded as an intellectual endeavour to combine the re- 


sources both of theology, as he interprets "theology," 


and of philos- 
ophy in the philosopher's pursuit of wisdom. This, he believes, nec- 
essitates systematically connecting his theological enterprise of 
explaining the man-God relationship with his philosophical undertaking 
of the clarifying of the man-being relationship. When philosophically 
"ultimate" issues are raised, theology might then be able to make its 
own peculiar contribution. Tillich insists that what he calls the 
ontological question "What is Being-itself?" has a place in both phil- 
osophy and enuatoeys” and he considers it appropriate to bring to the 


attention of theologians anything philosophers write on this question. 


Indeed, Tillich assigns to the philosopher "the ontological analysis 





* Augustine, Confessions, III, iv, 7; VIII, vii, 1/. 


35, Copleston, History of Philosophy, Vol. I (London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1946), p. 506. 


“seuatine, Tractate,XXVII, Chapter vi, Le 


3.7, I., pp. 18-26. 
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of the structure of pete? and asserts that "if the theologian needs 
this analysis, either he must take it from a philosopher or he himself 
must become a philosopher. '"” He considers that "it is almost always a 
shortcoming and sometimes the shame of modern theology that its con- 
cepts remain unclarified and anpraueyeee® Since Tillich has no use 
for the separation of theology and philosophy, he believes that it is 
only by the correlation of these two disciplines that the contents of 
the Christian message may be explained. 

The method of correlation explains the contents of the 

Christian faith through existential questions and theo- 

logical answers in mutual interdependence.? 
In this quotation, it might appear that only what Existentialists have 
called existential questions would be appropriate to philosophy. But 
Tillich conceives of philosophy more broadly than this statement sug- 
gests. For he says elsewhere, “Existentialism cannot live by it- 


sapnee Philosophy, for Tillich, is mainly ontological, dealing with 


the connotations and denotation of "being," and thence leading, as 


Ps iy am opi 26. 

tpid 

85.T., Baggy s °54. 

"gun. , I., p. 60. Tillich has considered the relation between 
philosophy and theology on many occasions -- for example, "Philosophy 


and Theology" in P.E., pp. 83-93; "The Problem of Theological Method" 
Journal of Religion, XXVII (January 1947) 16-26; BeR., Dp. Sae) The 
Relation of Metaphysics and Theology" Review of Metaphysics, X (1956), 
57-63. 
195, Tillich, "Existentialism, Psychotherapy and the Nature of 
Man" in The Nature of Man in Theological and Psychological Perspec- 


tive ed. Sinion Doneger, (New York: Harper Bros., 1962), p. 44. 
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this term "being" does, to the concept of Being-itself.1+ 


VI. 2. What is Being-itself? 


Tillich states the question "What is Being-itself?" much more 


explicitly when he asks: 


What is that which is not a special being or a group of be- 

ings, not something concrete or abstract, but rather some- 

thing which is always thought implicitly, and sometimes 

explicitly, if something is said to be?12 
He comments on this question by telling us that it is the "question of 
being as ee The ontological question "arises in something like 
a ‘metaphysical shock' -- the shock of Seiaterta as Tillich suggests 
that man "must also ask a question about that which creates the mys- 
tery of being; he must consider the mystery of nano ne wied 

Tillich does not use the term "Being-itself" to signify being 

merely as the universal or the common property of all things that are. 
He uses the term "Being-itself" to describe nothing less than the 
Divine itself. In fact "Being-itself" is the only non-symbolic des- 
criptive term for God that he permits. God is Being-itself, we are 
told, in so far as God is not just a being among others but the very 
ground and source of infinite abundance of being in which all other 


said for example, L.P.J., p. 23; B.R., pp. 5 and Bi sy Stet nce 


t.. pp. (14 and 22. 


Ase Se. oer 163s 


A had. 


3.7. , I., p- 186. "The way in which the early Greek philos- 
ophers, above all, Parmenides, wrestled with the question of nonbeing 
is most impressive." See also this study, Chapter II, footnote 7. 
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beings participate. What ever else is meant by this saying we are 
clearly meant to infer (a) that God unlike anything else is not a 
dependent being but is depended on by everything else; (b) that '"God" 
stands for something that is not among, (not on the same level with) 
all other things, all other things being finite and dependent (and 
not conceptually proper objects of Ultimate Concern or morally appro- 
priate objects of anything even distantly approximating to ultimate 
concern in emotional or devotional intensity); (c) that "God" does 
seem to stand for something both usefully describable as "beyond exist- 
ence and essence" and usefully talked about as something among, the 
things that can be said to be real, to be worth philosophizing about 
etc.; (d) that "God" does stand for an "individual," albeit unique in 
SO many ways, since God is the ground of all else and not a class of 
finite existents and essences. 

The question, "What is Being-itself?'" seems to me to present a 
kind of muddle best characterized by the words "category confusion," 
and so a type of question not properly answerable at all. Many ques- 
tions of the type, "What is X?" appear to be highly ambiguous, and 
may readily produce "mental cramp."" The demand for an answer to a 
question like "What is X?" tends to suggest that X should properly be 
some particular (finite) distinguishable thing, to be distinguishable 
by a finite list of essential properties. As Tillich has so often 
stated, neither being nor Being-itself can be a particular being among 


' nor "Being-itself" 


others; so it would appear that neither "Being' 
could be properly definable in the way that such a question seems to 


require. 


However, the question "What is X?" is sometimes used as a very 
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232 
loose equivalent for: "What is the meaning of the term 'X'?" or "How 
would you identify the referent of the concept X?" or "What is the 
function of X?" or "How is the term "X" used in the language?" 
or the like. In such cases, it may be possible to satisfy the ques- 
tioner, even though no corresponding particular with a definable 


essence that distinguishes it from others exists. 


VI. 3. Possible Relationships between "Being-itself" and "God." 

In his attempt to comprehend and articulate the nature of what 
is ultimate or unconditioned, the philosopher (from the time of Par- 
menides to the present) has often turned toward Being (or Being-itself 
or Being-in-itself etc.,) and tried to explore what is meant by the 
term eet 8 By contrast, an equally ancient approach has attemp- 
ted to understand the nature of the ultimate in terms of the concept 
"God." And so the concepts of "Being-itself" and "God" often 
appear as alternative notions in many quests for the Ultimate or 
Unconditioned or Absolute. The question "Which is the really gen- 
uine Ultimate?" arises for those who philosophize in such a way. 

Two kinds of relation, one of subordination and one of equal- 
ity, might be considered. 

(la) Someone might take the following position: The relation of 
subordination is required for those who seek clarification. In 
clarification the less primitive or basic is subordinated to 


EEE 


16 neidegger, in Being and Time, op. cit., pp. 2-4, began by 
asking for a clarification of what is meant by the word "Being.'' He 
concluded that in our thinking, from Plato to today, it has meant 
three fundamental things; "the most universal concept," (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics B, 4, 1001 a 21) the "undefinable," and the "self-evi- 


dents" 
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the more basic. This presupposes that the referent of one of 
the terms 'Being-itself" and "God" is ultimate, and that the 
referent of the other would be subordinated to the genuinely 
ultimate; in this case the more ultimate Referent is the most 
ultimate because most fully Divine. 


Someone else might say that it is more a matter of subordinate 


Sense ‘than. Reference.» Thus! "Y"sis subordinate to "X" if) "xX" is 


the more sacred term for the most sacred referent. (Compare, 
for example, Hebrew terms for the Divinity: "Jahweh" is more 
sacred than "Elohim"'). 

Someone else might say: "Y" is subordinate to '"X" because by 
understanding that "X" means one gains a profounder grasp of 
what is more important for wisdom than by understanding what sh da 
means - whether or not "X" and "Y" share the same Referent. 
Interest in the second kind of relation, equality, could lead 
one to say either that the Referents of "Being-itself" and "God" 
were identical, or that they were to be considered as co-equal 
in holiness, importance, value and so on. Or interest in equal- 
ity could lead one to say things analogous to the claims under 
(ab) andi (1c). 


Suppose a philosopher-theologian is interested in (la), ques- 


tions about the subordinate Referent. Suppose also that he assumes 


both that "God" and "Being-itself" do not have (exactly?) the same 


, Ld 
referent and, like Tillich, that there can be but one ultimate. He 


argues accordingly. Then either God is subordinate to Being or Being 
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is subordinate to God. If God is subordinate to Being, it would seem 
that God would lose his ultimacy. In this case God would be a being, 
and then his place in the whole of being would have to be carefully 
considered. In such a case, God would be accorded a special existen- 
tial status along with qualities which would regard him as perfect, 
supreme, almighty etc., but he would have to be accepted as the supreme 
being among the concrete things which are to be found in the cosmos. 
As the ultimate concrete being, he would be regarded as infinite and 
his relative ultimate position would set him apart as sacred, and 
holy, and so an object of worship. Thus God would be a being, supreme 
and infinitely perfect, standing in perfect contrast fu all tianive 
things. For such a philosopher, I would argue, the reference of "Be- 
ing" seems more important than the reference of "God" and the sense 
of "Being" seems more illuminating than the sense of "God." Above 
all, the senses of the two terms are distinct, and so the question of 
whether "God" has any reference at all could arise. As Being is the 
fundamental notion for such a thinker, God would be for him a possible 
being who may or may not really exist; arguments for His existence 
would be relevant and perhaps even necessary. The resulting concep- 
tion of God, which resembles closely what Tillich calls the "God of 
theism" is rejected by Tillich. 

A rival thinker might argue for the following stand: The 
Sense and Reference of "Being" are to be completely subordinated to 
the Sense and Reference of "God." So one cannot even consider God's 
place in being, nor would it be appropriate to ask if he exists. We 
cannot consider his relation to ontological categories, since he tran- 


scends not only Being-itself but the whole ontological framework. 
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Tillich does not favour this non-immanent way of trying to do 
theology. 

Tillich has opted for the position that "God" and "Being it- 
self" have the same Reference. Hence no question about which Referent 
is subordinate arises. He also seems fairly clearly to hold that their 
Senses are distinct but will be seen to be closely related, indeed co- 
related by those who grasp their Senses with keen intelligence and un- 
derstanding. For Tillich the answer to questions related to (1b) is 
that "God" has a more sacred Sense than "Being-itself."' The answer to 
questions related to (1c) is that both Senses are, for purposes of 
gaining wisdom, equally important to understand. Indeed, one cannot 
fully understand how to use the one term without understanding how to 
use the other. This would not mean, however, that each ultimate or 
fundamental notion, "God" and "Being-itself,'' would be regarded as 
genuinely ultimate in its own sphere of discourse. Theology and Onto- 
logy, Tillich would insist, should not be maddcalls distinguished, and 
"Cod" and "Being-itself" are not to be regarded as mutually exclusive 
in Sense. 

In view of this identity of Reference, God is Being-itself. 
Hence we may conclude that there is nothing other than himself. In 
the traditional language of theology (and philosophy) we would say 


18 


that God is "self-caused." God is not to be thought of as something 


i 


seer sui conveys both a negative and positive meaning. 
Negatively, it signifies that which is from itself (a_se), that which 
does not owe its being to something else; i-.e., absolute independence 
of being (God as uncaused). Positively, causa sui means that whose 
very nature or essence involves existence; i.e., God is the very 
ground of his own being. Since existence necessarily follows from 
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which may or may not be, and the question of his place in the whole 
of being fails to arise. As identical with Being-itself, he is equa- 


ted to the most fundamental notion of the philosophical enterprise. 


VI. 4. Beings and Being. 

In the case of every entity which we call a being, it would 
seem that it is essential to distinguish between a being and the being 
that it has. For "this being of which I will speak is an existent 
particular" and "the particular of which I shall speak has this sort 
of nature" assign being qua existence and being qua essence, it would 
seem, in an intelligible synthetic manner. Whether this distinction 
is or is not of importance in the case of a particular person, it be- 
comes crucial if we attempt to apply this distinction to God. If God 
were a being (as suggested in traditional theism), then if he as a be- 
ing were distinguished from the Being he possesses, it would seem 
that the notion of Being would become a more basic notion than that 
of God, since he would have to presuppose the Being that he has. 
Tillich, of course, would reject any suggestion which does not grant 
to God and to "God" an ultimate status. As Tillich would argue, God 
is not a being, and hence this question of some sort of subordination 
of the notion of God to the notion of Being would not arise. 

It is clearer still that Being and God are identical, so that 


no question of subordination will arise. But it may be asked, with 


ee SR 


the very essence of that which is the cause of itself, causa sui is 
defined as that whose nature cannot be conceived as not existing. 
Spinoza ETHICS I, Prop. WNL, (Corollary: 
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what is God identical and Being identical? Is their identification 
with, say, the totality of beings plausible or even possible? This 
totality is not a universal, at least in the generally accepted sense, 
and it seems that we would regard the totality as infinite. The 
totality could be distinguished from any given individual being which 
is a member ("a proper subset") of the totality, and so would appear 
to "reveal" a kind of transcendence. Totality of being contains with- 
in itself all possible beings; that is, it is immanent in them. Of 
course, were we to accept the identity of God and the totality of all 
possible and actual beings, or rather, if Tillich accepted this, he 
could be charged with a form of religious pantheism, an accusation 
which he Boednea” 

Before we consider any further this suggestion of the equa- 
tion of God with that which appears to be infinite, transcendent, and 
immanent in all beings, (namely the totality of beings), we must look 
at what Tillich has to say about the totality of beings. He carefully 
distinguishes between two concepts, "the whole of being" and "being 
taken as a eka al aa The primary concern of the philosopher is not 


the totality of beings but the structure which transforms this 





BU ng I., pp. 230-234; S.T., Il., p. 12; C.B., pp. 86ff and 
pp. 156ff. We shall return to the question of pantheism later; See 
Chapter VII, Section 6. A possible alternative interpretation would 
be "platonistic," that God is the set of all particulars and of all 
proper sub-sets of particulars. But this alternate is not considered 
by Tillich. T'‘use "ylatonistic" in a way familiar to students of 
Russell and Carnap. 
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totality into a NE ke 


If, however, we were to insist on identifying God with the 
totality of beings, the categories of individualization and participa- 
tion (sometimes termed individuality and universality) would become 
outstandingly important. While Tillich might want to play down the 
former concept (individuality) he would certainly accentuate the lat- 
ter. In fact, Tillich might perhaps want to say of persons in spite 
of Quine, 3 "to be is to participate" as a "self" in an infinite num- 
ber of Renee. In such a case, Tillich would argue, the Reference 
of "being" is not a totality of "stomic" beings. Being is to be un- 
derstood by reference to the structural roles of individualization 
and participation. These roles serve to alter the chaotic nightmare 
of an atomistic totality into Being-taken-as-a-whole, or Being-itself. 
So Being is not the totality of beings, but reality-as-a-whole, and 


"reality as a whole" means the "unified and unifying structure of the 





Being-itself, or being as being, on the one hand, and "be- 
ing's structure in its wholeness," on the other hand, may be taken as 
synonymous for the time being. But what Tillich means by "Being-it- 
self" vis-a-vis "being's structure" is, probably the most ambivalent - 
though not inconsistent - point in his whole ontology. 


aS eW , Ox Quine, "On What There Is" From a Logical Point of 
View, op. cit., Pp- 15. 


“Tipedng a self," Tillich says, "means being separated in some 
way from everything else, having everything else opposite one's self, 
being able to look at it and to act upon dtt'e(S.Ts The Ps 170). We 
may conclude that the formal, emergently open and empty distance from 
across which the human self is able to look at and act upon its world 
is "the empty space of mere validity" (S.T., III., pP- 84). See also 
S.T., I., P- 94. 
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Vi ..42-..i.ne, Structure; of. Being, 

The question which now arises may be an important one: What 
is the relation between "God" and "Being" understood perhaps loosely 
but I think very helpfully, in terms of the phrase The Structure of 
Being? Tillich informs us that "philosophy deals with the structure 
of being in itself; theology deals with the meaning of being for get?” 
We see in this quotation one of the points of divergence in the atti- 
tudes of philosopher and theologian. The philosopher (as he is fre- 
quently conceived) attempts to preserve "a detached objectivity to- 
wards being and its structures," excluding, as far as possible, per- 
sonal, social and historical conditions. The knowledge that is gained 


through the labours of the scientist forms "the basis of his descrip- 


tion of the categories, structural laws, and the concepts which 





oe ae Randall (T.P.T., p- 139) says that Tillich "Dasses 
easily from 'being as such' to 'reality as a whole' identifying two 
very different conceptions. The first is Aristotelian, the second 
is the object of nineteenth century idealism. The first means those 
generic traits that can be discriminated in any subject matter; the 
second means a unified and unifying structure of the universe, ‘objec- 
tive reason,’ what Tillich properly calls "the universal logos.’ The 
second can be, and traditionally has been, identified with God; the 
first, though it will be exemplified in religion as is everything 
else, possesses in itself no religious significance, and is not, as 
such, of ‘existential concern.' 'The structure of being’ can hardly 
mean two such different things. The first is the proper object of 
an Aristotelian ontological inquiry; the second is the goal of Pla- 
tonic and Neo-Platonic aspiration, the 'Being' that is the Idea of 
the Good and the One." 


Tillich (T.P.T., p. 335) writes: "I accept the criticism that 'being 

as a whole’ is an ambiguous phrase, used only as the opposite of "the 

whole of being.' It actually means to me no more than 'Being-itself.'" 
26 
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constitute the structure of beinewis And further, the philosopher 
"tries to penetrate into the structure of being by means of the power 
of his cognitive functions and its eciiver Tillich does not 
think that a good philosopher could think of Being with such a total 
detachment; Tillich, as we saw in Chapter II, is a teleologist in 
philosophy and religion. 

Beings, as individualized entities, comprise a framework (or 
structure) of actual and possible beings. It would seem that one of 
Tillich's objections to traditional theism is that God as even the 
most supreme and perfect being would have to be given a place within 
this structure. This would make God part of a larger whole, and this 
would be incompatible with his ultimacy and with his recognition as 
the appropriate object of religious concern, We might here indicate 
another reason why God must be precluded from being part of the struc-— 
ture. The ontological concept represented by the phrase "individual- 
ization and participation" is a polar concept. Under the conditions 
of existence, these two poles are never in perfect balance, that LS 
they are never in harmony. One of the poles always predominates, and 
in the case of the person it is the pole of individualization which 
is the more powerful. This means that in man the pole of participa- 
tion becomes very much less than nentec bia Tillichy 1 ,contend, 
would require that God participate perfectly in his creatures, which 


would mean that God cannot be a particular within the structure of 
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being. The structure of being is not, of course, a being among others, 
but that to which beings are subject. The structures of being, it 
would seem at first sight, are finite structures of finitude since be- 
ings, structured by the structure of being, are limited and finite 
creatures. But if we say that the structure of being is finite because 
the contents without exception are finite, we clash head-on with 
Tillich's notion of the structure of being. 

Tillich contends, looking back on his first volume of Systema- 
tic Theology, that "the structure of being, although it is rooted in 
being-as-such, is certainly not identical with it, and should perhaps 
h iste ; ve od 

ave been more sharply distinguished from it. However, there seems 
to be a sense in which the "structure of being" is the same as Being- 
itself (or being-as-such) , and there seems to be another sense in which 
"the structure of being" must be distinguished from Being-itself. It 
would seem that in the latter sense, God may be affirmed to be the 
structure of being in a symbolic sense. 

Twice on consecutive pages of Systematic Theology, Tillich 
identifies God with the structure of being: 

He is this structure, and it is impossible to speak about 
him except in terms of this structure. God must be ap- 
proached cognitively through the structural elements of 
being-itself. These elements make him a living God, a God 
who can be man's concrete concern. They enable us to use 
symbols which we are certain point to the ground of real- 
Aa 

God as being-itself is the ground of the ontological 


structure of being without being subject to the structure 
himself. He is the structure; that is, he has the power 
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of determining the structure of everything that has 
being. 31 


These two passages in combination serve a single purpose, that of 
clarifying to some extent what Tillich means by saying that God is 
the structure of being. It seems to me that Tillich is laying a 
basis for the validity of our claims to have knowledge of God by 
affirming God or Being-itself (Tillich has identified the two in the 
context) to be the inclusive whole of the ontological structures. 
For on this basis our intuition of the divine mystery in any genuine 
religious symbol has cognitively ascertainable reference to the 
Ground of Being, since the ontological structures fashioned into a 
religious symbol are constituents (recognizable as such) of the very 
texture of being. 

Thus God is the structure of being, first of all, as the 
whole which includes its constituent elements and categories. This 
implies that God (or Being-itself) is the unity (the One) which qual- 
ifies these constituent elements and categories as one whole. The 
dialectical character of Tillich's thought forces one to conceive of 
this unity of these constituent elements and categories, not as a 
"static" beingness, (which they all happen to share) but as a dynamic 
unifying of the ontological constituents, even though these elements 
have considerable divisive tendencies. Tillich sees God as a dynamic 
living God, not as an unmoved mover. Tillich provides many instances 
of God as dynamic (symbolically speaking, of course). Perhaps one of 
the most striking instances occurs when he indicates that the divine 


life is essentially creative, and contends that, using all three modes 
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of time, we are able to speak of "originating creation, sustaining 
creation and directing creation." 

In the second of the passages quoted, Tillich relates God to 
the structure of reality by saying that God is this structure in the 
sense of determining any structuredness, though God is not himself 
determined thereby. So we are not able to say, at least in any 
straightforward literal way, that God is identical with the structure 
which contains only finite and limited things. Perhaps we could say 
that the structure implies finitude in the sense that the beings 
structured by this structure are always limited and finite. Or we 
may say that God is the Mshence" of structure, conditioning all 
things, yet remaining unconditioned by their structured and intellig- 
ible form. In these senses, God is the structure of beings: he in- 
cludes the structures of being as the cohering whole which possesses 
them, as the unity (the oneness) which unites them, and the source 
which determines them. 

Of the concepts mentioned, coherence and oneness (wholeness 
and inclusiveness) are, in Tillich's epistemology, direct and abstract— 
edly cognizable. But the actual dynamic implications of the words 
"unifying," "conditioning," and "determining" seem to suggest the rang- 
ing of God over against the reality in which he is operating, and we 
know that the dualism of God and world is not accepted in Tillich's 
theology, (at least not in any literal sense). Hence it would seem 


that the dynamic qualities mentioned may only be attributed to God in 


—— ae 


pee Ba Tago dss i P* 253. "God has created the world, he is crea- 
tive in the present moment, and he will creatively folril nis  telos. 
Subsections 4, 5, and 6 of Part II Section 2 of Tillich's Systematic 
Theology employ the headings; God as Living, God as Creating, and 
God as Related, illustrating clearly God's dynamic and determining 
gctions. S.I., I., PP: 236-286. 
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a symbolic sense, whereas the ontological structure in its oneness, 
inclusiveness and coherence could be directly and literally affirmed. 

It might be suggested that the statement “cod isethesetruc— 
ture of being" be regarded as an assertion which in some ways is worth 
treating like a literal assertion of Tillich's about the Divine Nature. 
On the other hand, being a statement about God, iteis,also to be te- 
garded as a symbolic statement. Perhaps we could say that it is an 
expression which belongs to the symbolic-unsymbolic boundary. 

in 414° this , *we-see Tillich's normative doctrine SE God. oThe 
normative doctrine of God may be summed up as (a) the identification 
of God with the inclusive wholeness of the structure of being, and 
then (b) the description of God using symbolic material from three of 
the four levels comprising the ontological structure. The symbols are 
used and adapted from the genuine symbolic "substance" in order that 
they may "shine through" the ontological structure, retaining their 
concreteness while illustrating their authenticity by adequately ex- 


pressing some living experiences of the holy. 


VI. 6. The Logos. 

The identity of God with the structure of being, without im- 
plying the finitude of either God or Being-itself, is made plausible 
by the distinction between ontic concepts and ontological categories. 
Ontology is possible only because there are concepts which are less 
universal than Being, but more universal than any ontic concept which 
ee 


bet OT section 10 of this chapter. 
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designates a specific realm of beings. These ontological concepts, as 
contrasted with ontic concepts of a limited range of designation, com- 
prise the structure of being and thus the structure of everything 
there is. As universal in scope and application it might seem that 
they are indeed identical with esse ipaumes 

The religious equivalent of the view that Being is to be iden- 
tified with the structure of being, is to be found in the traditional 
doctrine that God is to be equated with the logos. The need hom ya 
point of identity is appreciated if one considers the possibility of 
proceeding beyond the subject-object dichotomy. Or as Tillich says: 
"the point of procedure in every analysis of experience and every con- 
cept of a system of reality must be the point where subject and object 
are at one and the same ay eg Thus analysis of experience turns 
to the logos, the element of form, of meaning and of structure. 

In the knowing subject, the self, the logos is called subjec- 
tive reason and makes the self.a centered structure. In the known ob- 
ject, or world, it is called objective reason and makes the world a 


structured whole. There is nothing beyond the logos structure of 





totes. 60. 


"da Tillich's opinion, human religious awareness, which he 
refers to as "the religious mind - theologically speaking, man in the 
correlation of revelation," with greater or less clarity intuits with 
the divine, the three principles of ground (or abyss), logos (or form), 
and Spirit. "The logos opens the divine ground, its infinity and its 
darkness, and makes its fulness distinguishable, definite, finite. 

The logos has been called the mirror of the divine depth, the princ- 
iple of God's objectification. In the logos God speaks his "word," 
both in himself and beyond himself... the Spirit... gives actuality 

to that which is potential in the divine ground and "outspoken' in the 
divine logos" (S.T., I., pp- 243, 251; Cf. pp. 156ff and 282.) 
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246 
being. Philosophers seem to hold or have held an identity, or at 
least an analogy, to exist between the logos of the mind and the logos 

39 
of the world. The problem of why there should be this correspond- 
ence can be solved if the logos is regarded primarily as the structure 
of the divine life and the principle of its self-manifestation. For 
then it is the medium of creation, mediating "between the silent abyss 
of being and the fullness of the concrete individualized, self-related 
, 40 ; : 
beings." The identity of the structures of mind and of reality will 
follow from the fact that both have been mediated through the same 
divine logos. 

In this way, "reason in both its objective and subjective 
structures points to something which appears in these structures but 
which transcends them in power and Ae dice Logos becomes the 
point of identity between God and the ontological structure. God is 
within being as the power of being, as an analytic dimension in the 

‘ 42 : 
structure of reality. So he is the 
"substance" which appears in the rational structure, or 
"being-itself" which is manifest in the logos of being, or 
the "ground" which is creative in every rational creation, 
or the "abyss" which cannot be exhausted by any creation 
or by any totality of them, or the "infinite potentiality 


of being and meaning" which pours into the rational struc— 
tures of mind and reality, actualizing and transforming 
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When the logos is considered to be really distinct from the 
world, it is usually regarded as a normative structure which receives 
its concrete expression in some notion of God as justice. God stands 
over against the world as a judge and is identified by the demands 
which he makes on the beings which comprise the cosmos. By contrast, 
if the logos is regarded as the abstractable aspect of the cosmos as a 
whole, God then seems to be identified with what Spinoza would call 
"the soul and essence of the weds | God is not to be equated with 
the totality of beings but with the intelligible structure of the cos- 
mos taken as a whole. This position represents a sophisticated form 
of pantheism and is one of the forms in which the view that God is to 
be identified with structure receives a concrete religious expression. 

The emergence of the many from the depths of the one is not a 
smooth, flowing or emanationist Tenens Prominent in Tillich's 
ontology are themes — (notably the omni-presence of bi-polar relations, 
the dialectic of separtion and reunion, and the metaphor of "power" 
which occupies a prime position among Tillich's metaphors) - which 
make it clear that Tillich's ontology belongs to that variant of the 
type of world view in which manifoldness of movement, Vice, anu a. 


ferentiation is generated out of a tension or contrariety which roots 
_. eee 


44 pinoza, Kiiiés Part If) prop. 25. "Karl Jaspers writes: The 
logos is the essence of the world and the soul." (Karl Jaspers, The 
Great Philosophers (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 1966), Heraclitus, p- i8. 


sigs Spinoza, Ethics Part I, Prop. 17: “From the supreme 
power of God, or from his infinite nature... all things have neces-— 
sarily flowed, and continually follow by the same necessity, in the 
same way as it follows from the nature of a triangle, from eternity 
to eternity, that its three angles are equal to two right angles." 
Spinoza Selections ed. John Wild, (New York: Scribners' Sons, 1930), 
p. 115 (my italics). 
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back into the divine ground, although in the depths of that ground the 
tension is eternally overcome. Expounding Heraclitus’ doctrine in 
order to make his point, Tillich says: “everything is an embracing 
but transitory unity of two opposite processes. Things are hyposta- 
sized deneienget* 

The relation of the structure of being to God or Being-itself, 
and especially the equation of God to that structure presents quite a 
number of problems. Some of these I have attempted to bring forward 
but no clear-cut solutions have been found. In this next section I 
wish to deal with the structure and its component parts to ascertain 


if any further light may be thrown on our problems. 


VI. 7. The Ontological Structure. 

The word "structure" seems to have many connotations. But as 
we so often find with words having a family of meanings, most of the 
connotations have something in common. The word "structure" may mean 
any of the following: (a) the manner of building or constructing; 
the way in which an edifice, machine etc., is made or put together 
(b) that which is built or constructed; a building of any kind, but 
especially one of considerable size; (c) a fabric or framework of 
material parts; (d) the arrangement or interrelation of all the parts 
in a whole; the manner of organization or construction; an organized 


body or combination of mutually connected and dependent parts or 





Ae Er I., pp. 198-199. L.P.J., P- 55. As Heraclitus says: 
"411 things come to pass in accordance with the logos." Always im- 
plicit in the concept of "logos" is the unity of opposites. "Men do 
not understand how what is at variance agrees with Ltselr.) [fis an 
attunement of opposite tensions like that of the bow and the lyre." 
ee Jaspers,;-op. Cit’., p. 17. 
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elements. This last explication of the word "structure" is probably 
the most common, and in many cases, this is what Tillich means when 
he refers to certain structures. Thus, we often speak of the struc- 
ture of an atom or molecule, or the complex structure of plants and 
animals, and we also talk about the structure of society. When we 
talk of the structure of buildings or of mathematics or of society, 
we are usually referring to the "parts in the whole" and the relation 
of those parts in the whole. Tillich refers to the basic ontological 
structure and by this he means the relation of the parts (self and 
world) to the whole. But he also uses the word "structure in a wider 
sense, as when he speaks of the structure of finitude as "eood in it= 
self, but under the conditions of estrangement, it becomes a structure 
of ee rietion:” This use of "structure" refers to the fact that 
the self neither can escape from having to resist its finitude, nor 
can succeed in its resistance; it can neither gain itself nor lose it 
self. Tillich also speaks of "structures of healing." The existential 
counterpart to the essential balance between being and non-being is the 
balance between destruction and healing; "structures of destruction are 
counterbalanced by structures of healing and reunion of the estranged." 

However, the structures of reason, of myth and of the subject- 
object dichotomy seem to fall into the pattern of the relation of parts 
to the whole. But deeper meanings are sometimes attached to this word 
"structure." Possibly the most interesting one occurs when Tillich 


considers the relation of the concept of structure to what he terms 
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" W 
depth. 
Myth and ritual cannot be reduced to any of the other funts 
ti f o2 imiti 
ons of reason. They are not primitive forms of science or moral- 
ity, nor are they aesthetic counterparts of cognitive expressions. 
On the contrary, Tillich considers that they embody the dimensions of 
" : 
depth" which "precedes" the structure. They are "expressions of the 
depth of reason in symbolic form" and "Jie in a dimension where no 
Re: : : : F yu) : 
interference with the proper function of reason 1s possible. Since 
the basic ontological structure is the self-world or subject-object 
polarity, "depth" is used to refer to what is beyond that polarity. 
But every expression, even in myth, has to be told by someone to some— 
one, so the difference between expressions of "depth" and "structure" 
is in their use. In the former case, "the structure" is used to point 
to something beyond itself, while the latter expression indicates that 
the structure itself is directly meant. Myth and ritual may be re- 
garded as structures of the depth of structure. The distinctdonsbe- 
tween the holy and the secular is illustrative of the same point. 
"Everything has the dimension of depth, and at the moment in which the 
. . . . : * wok 
third dimension is actualized, holiness appears. 
In Tillich's terminology, depth is apprehended only in a cor- 
relation of "ecstasy" and "miracle," and these two forms refer to its 


emergence both subjectively and objectively. "Restasy is the miracle 
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of the mind, and that miracle is the ecstasy of pouna py "A For this 
reason every interpretation of myth and ritual must take in both sides 
of the structure relation: they represent the emergence of depth not 
only in the world of the people who use them but in the people them- 
selves as they use them. God is interpreted through a sign-event as 
the depth of the subjective as well as the objective sides of the 
structure. It must always be remembered that by "structure" Tillich 
does not only mean an object of thought, but an act of thought also. 
In other words, the basic structure is not only the dynamic and static 
poles of that structure but also the acts of relating and being rela- 
eae? 

Tillich posits four levels of ontological concepts, all of 


which are necessary for the consideration of the meaning of God. 


Ls The basic ontological structure. 
"self" and "world." 


i ae The ontological elements (which constitute that basic structure). 
"Individuality" and "Universality" (Individualization and 
participation). 


"Dynamics" and "form." 


"Preedom" and "destiny." 


Ill. Characteristics of being, (which are the conditions of existence). 
Essence-existence dichotomy. 
Infinity and finitude. 


Finitude is related to (a) freedom and destiny 
(b) being and non-being 
(c) essence and existence 





sh {...no-. 114, and 117. See also John King-Farlow, 


"Miracles" op. cit. 


al L.S. Ford, "Tillich and Thomas" Journal of Religion, 
XLVI, (1966) 229-245, where it is shown how this conflation of act 
and object also characterized Tillich's use of "being" (as ens and 
as esse). 
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IV. The categories of finite being and knowing. 
Time, space, causality, substance etc. (There are an indefin- 
ite number of categories, but only these four are theologi- 
cally significant.54 
The importance of the ontological structure in Tillich's philosophi- 
cal-theological interpretation is shown when the concepts which are 
contained in the structure also express the "depth" of being. This 
may be accomplished by letting the symbol for the depth of being 
("God") be structured by the same concepts. Concepts applicable to 
God must be applied in such a way that he includes and transcends 
them at the same time. This, of course, is the purpose of a symbol - 
one must distinguish between the "proper" (literal) use or sense of 
the concept (or of its associated term) and its symbolic sense. Jie 
is equally necessary to balance one side of the ontological polarity 
against the other, without reducing the symbolic power of either of 
Prem 

Ontological concepts of the first level ("self" and “or Ld") 
are adequate to the extent that they are capable of indicating what 
makes the structure of subject-object possible. In other words, onto- 
logical concepts are possible because man in his experience knows 
that there is a world to which he belongs and yet from which he can 
at least by intellectual abstraction or suicide, separate himself. 
So as a self (or person with a discriminating, evaluating, and synthe- 
sizing consciousness), man has a world, a structured whole for a con- 


ceptual scheme, and his relation to it is the ontological structure 





San Finitude is actual not only in the categories but also in 
the ontological elements." (Ger 3 JiR.., p. 198). 


a ae I., p. 244. 
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which implies all other Jgruskuee The structure of the world, for 
Tillich, is objective reason. Self is seen as a structure om center= 
edness. Subjective reason, a polar concept, becomes the relation of 
self to world, or subject to object. However, rational philosophical 
discussion can only operate within the framework of subject and ob- 
ject, or self and world. Hence to answer any question about what pre- 
cedes this duality Tillich suggests that the concept of revelation is 
required. 

The polarity of subject and object may be expressed in onto- 
logical terms as the "self" and the Noor lide ese f-wotld is! that basic 
ontological structure in which is contained the being of all finite 
beings. Self-world presupposes a questioner (the self) and something 
about which the questioner asks (the ere ee 

The word "self" in this polarity of self-world seems to have 
a double meaning, and this double use of the word is not always clear 
in Tillich's writings. On the one hand, "self" means what Tillich 
calls "self-relatedness," the immediately experience "I" in such ex- 
pressions as "I am" and "Tl think." It is of this meaning that he 
says, "The question is not whether selves exist. The question is 
whether we are aware of self-relatedness. And this awareness can only 
be denied in a statement in which self-relatedness is explicitly 
i abudmncds tive. This means that the act of making the denial refutes the 


content of the denial. On the other hand, "self" may be used to refer 





BO it ie, pp. oer. 
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to a kind of being, namely a self-reflective being, or any man. 
Tillich means by this variety of use of "self" something like "a 
structure of centeredness."' It is self in this latter sense in 
which all ontological elements are actualized. TIi11ich does: not 
make any systematic use of this distinction in meaning, but it is 
implied in two somewhat different ways of speaking of the being of 
Cod. Of the two meanings of "self," it would seem that the first 
sense is the more important one from the viewpoint of contemplation 
and response. 

The second level of ontological concepts is that of the cle- 
ments which constitute the basic ontological structure and are found 
in every bene Like the ontological structure fiiselfy the éle- 
ments, too, are polar, that is, they are meaningful only insofar as 
the poles are related. There are three elements: 

A. Individuality - universality 

B. Dynamics - form 

C. Freedom - destiny. 

(A) Individualization is implied in the self which cannot be divided. 
Though every being is an individual, man is the totally centered self. 
That is, he is a person. The individual self of every being partici- 
pates in its environment, but man, the microcosm, participates in the 
whole universe by means of the rational structure of mind. When Vin- 
dividualization reaches the perfect form which we call a person," 


says Tillich, "pyarticipation reaches the perfect form which we call 
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"communion" - participation in another personal ener Pte 
(B) Being an individual means having a i aifeaene But having a form 
must be associated with something which Tillich calls "dynamics." 
Dynamics cannot be conceptualized but only symbolized, for it has no 
form, and yet it is not nothing. "It is the me on, the potentiality 
of being, which is non-being in contrast to things which have a form, 
and the power of being in contrast to pure S ciaaad eel oe It appears 
in metaphysical thought, for example, in metaphysical beliefs about 
the Urgrund (Boehme), the Will (Schopenhauer), the Will to Power 
(Nietzsche), and the Unconscious (Freud). Dynamics in human experi- 
ence appear as vitality, the power of life and TT Form appears 
as intentionality, the grasping and shaping of reality through univer- 
sals. "Intention" in this context, does not mean the will to act for 
some purpose; it means "living in tension" with something objectively 
valid. In short, self-transcendence (dynamics) is always in correct 
polar balance with self-conservation (form) where "self-conservation" 
means the preservation of his humanity. 
(C) In discussing freedom and destiny, Tillich will not use the word 


"necessity" for he rejects a polarity of mechanistic determinacy and 


OO gure aides smart Oy gs 


Glis,pt t.. pe 78. ter coe which makes a thing what it is, 


is its content, its essentia, its definite power of being." 


sa a te. Be 2 


Ea ee p. 54. "Everything wants to grow. lt was to in- 
crease its power of being in forms which include and conquer more non— 
being. Metaphorically speaking, one could say that the molecule wants 
to become a crystal, the crystal a cell, the cell a center of celis, 
the plant animal, the animal man, the man god, the weak strong, the 


isolated participating, the imperfect perfect, and so on:" 
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indeterminate contingency, which considers freedom as a quality of a 
thing called the "will." Tillich asserts that the freedom of a thing 
is contradictory. Only man, the total self, the personal centre, is 
aaa a Freedom is experienced as deliberation, decision, and respon- 
sibility, and man experiences his freedom within that larger structure 
to which he belongs. Destiny is the world to which man as body, self, 
temperament, his conscious and unconscious part, his social community, 
his material surroundings, and particularly his free decisions, belong. 
Destiny is not a strange power which determines what shall 
happen to me. It is myself as given, formed by nature, his- 
tory and myself. My destiny is the basis of my freedom, my 
freedom participates in shaping my destiny.65 
The three ontological elements have been considered "horizontally" 
with each polar element in balance with its opposite. If, however, 
we split them verticaliy, one side of the polarities - individuality, 
dynamics and freedom - would express the self-creating (subjective) 
power of being. The opposite side -— universality, form and destiny - 
expresses the belongingness of being, that is, its participation in 
the universe of being. The ontological structure, the self-world is 
evident in the ontological elements. 
Symbolic material is provided by the ontological elements but 
the structure provides no symbolic material at “Fee Where symbolic 
material is provided, we must carefully distinguish between the. lit 


eral sense and the symbolic sense. In the case of the ontological 
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2a0 
elements, individuality and universality (individualization and par- 
ticipation) may both be ascribed to God. God may be designated the 
“absolute individual" in a meaningful (symbolic) sense only if he is 
at the same time the "absolute participant"; Tillich says that ''the 
one term cannot be applied without the Meee aitlt Similarly in the 
case of dynamics and form and freedom and destiny: to say, for ex- 
ample, that God is free (or freedom) means that there is no power 
outside of the power of Being-itself to which God could be subject. 
Tillich puts it this way: "That which is man's ultimate concern is 
in no way dependent on man or on any finite being or on any finite 
concern." 

If we glance at the ontological categories, we note that the 
symbol "eternal" is related to the category of time, the symbol "omi- 
presence" to the category of space, while the symbolic expression "the 
creative and abysmal ground of being" has reference to both causality 
and substance. 

It may seem peculair that the expressions for the ontological 
structure, "self" and "world" provides no symbolic material at all. 
Tillich explains that self and world are "kinds of being" rather than 


' It is only qualities of being that are "valid 


"qualities of being.’ 
in their proper sense when applied to all beings and valli ds inortheir 


symbolic sense when applied to Being-itself."" God cannot be called a 


"self" because, that concept implies separation from and contrast to 
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anything which is not a self. And God could hardly be called a world: 

Since the polarity of self-world can be either the polarity 
of the being-man, or that of self-relatedness and relatedness to the 
object, world, we must discuss the being of God from the two ways in- 
dicated by the double meaning of "self." 

Considering first the case of man as a being over against the 
other side of the polarity, world, we may ask ourselves what "position" 
God holds in the duality of self-world. It is obvious, it seems, that 
God cannot be derived from the self or from the world, or from both of 
these units together, as a conditioned God is no aoaaie The polarity 
of self-world cannot be divided; it must be accepted. It is the ulti- 
mate datum, for this is all there is, and we are unable to derive any- 
thing from either one pole or the other. But God, isnot a third «kind 
of entity either, since to make God | a third kind of being outside the 
self-world polarity would mean that Tillich accepts supernaturalisn, 
and this he does not do. God, is the "ground" or "abyss" of two kinds 
of being which are both irreducible. The idealistic conception that 
God may be identified with the totality is also rejected by Tillich. 
God, is not a unity of self and world in a larger whole, for this 
notion would overlook the infinite gap between God and finite being, 

a gap which can be bridged from God's side only. Tillich's concept 
of ground thus opposes both the idealistic and the supernaturalistic 


th 
conceptions of Oe 





eee Adams, op. cit., pp- 219 and 223. God, refers to 


Tillich's usage of the word "God." 
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It is when the two poles of self and world become transparent 
to that which is beyond their polarity, that the depth is reached. 
If this "appears" as a destructive power, it is termed the "abyss." 
If it appears as a maintaining, supporting and sustaining power, it 
is termed the "ground.'' So God as ground and abyss of man and his 
world can only be known through their polarity, for he is not some 
supernatural third reality nor is he a totality or synthesis of self- 
world. As God is the ground of self and world, we now see why any- 
thing whatsoever may be transparent to the ground. In other words, 
anything has the potentiality of becoming a symbol and opening up a 
deeper reality to us. However, it must be realized that should an 
object (or subject for that matter) become a symbol, the object must 
be capable of undergoing a considerable internal metamorphosis. If 
an object is not capable of itself becoming a polar concept, and if 
it is unable to negate itself while affirming the ground to which it 
directs man in depth, then theoretically it could not act as a symbol. 
But as the self-world is polar, it seems that all the beings in it are 
potentially capable of the symbolic act. Hence any polarity, good and 
bad, positive and negative, has God, as its depth. God, cannot be 
equated with either pole, but it is the oscillatory action of the two 
poles which expresses the depth, and this kind of action is the action 
of the being of God, - In other words, God, appears through his action 
of being. The potential polarities of the totality which is man-world 
or self-world, are awaiting the action of God, hence God, cannot be 


subject to the ontological structure, nor can the structure be subject 
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to God, . Tillich says "he is the ei rueturen - This means that what 
the ontological structure contains, finite being, both self and world, 
becomes symbolic when interpreting the being of God, . 

Tillich's approach to the object (God, or being-itself) of ul- 
timate concern may be viewed from a very post-Leibnizian and Germanic 
philosophical standpoint. In this case it appears to be a combination 
of mysticism and neo-Kantianism. Quite fundamental to Tillich's under- 
standing of God is his assertion that the unconditioned being-itself 
lies "beyond the subject-object structure." It is, of course, in Kant 
and in post-Kantian philosophies that the subject-object relation be- 
came most famously prominent in German philosophy since Leibniz. 

The activity of the knowing mind (the subject) and the reception of 
the contents which are presented to the mind by the senses (the ob- 
jects) constitute perception and thought. It is important to note 
that every finite thing appears to us in a subject-object relation. 
Thus Tillich apparently can infer that God, as the unconditional can- 
not appear within the subject-object relationship as either subject or 


object in any literal sense. 


VI. 8. Synonyms. 
Tillich's entire analysis of being leads up to the question of 


God, since philosophy is apparently unable to solve its own problems. 





HE. sadeanPP-Tebere 


iat ot i. Kant. Critique of.Fure Reason, A, 103-130. 


oe only finite beings can appear literally within the sub- 
ject-object structure, God. (as neither a finite being nor a being) 
cannot belong inside this structure. He may be ecstatically encoun— 
tered, since "ecstasy" refers to "reality beyond the split between 
subject and object" (S.T., IIl., P- 70)% 
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261 
While philosophy deals theoretically with the structure of being, 
religion deals existentially with the meaning of being for us. So 
the questions raised for man by his finitude and by the tensions of 
being a man in the world can only be elucidated by theological meth- 
ods. Philosophy has taken us to the limits, and neither the physi- 
cal nor the social sciences has anything further to offer man here, 
Tillich would insist, because we have now left the realm of technical 
reason. 

The basic theological question, for Tillich, is the question 
of fruitfully clarifying the idea of God, since the "idea of God is 
the foundation of every theological thotenty ofl We might recall 
here the function of religious symbols: all religious symbols refer 
the community or group to the supreme symbol "God." 

Tillich offers two formal criteria which serve to define the- 
ology and its goal the "object of theology." He says: 

The object of theology is that which conerns us ultimately. 
Only those proposition are theological which deal with 
their object insofar as it is a matter of ultimate concern 
for us.// 


What then is the object of ultimate concern called by Tillich? 


The answer is given quite explicitly by two statements: (1) "God | is 


Prattich's claims about philosophy seem to me to be enormous, 
but it must be pointed out that the whole of Part 1 and much of Part 
2 in Volume I of Systematic Theology are directly or indirectly a 
defence of “his. ideas... Tillich's belief .in ultimate pinadequacyjot 
philosophy is not a matter of dogmatic or irrational prejudice. 
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that which concerns us SPEtma heir 8 and (2) "God, is wette-teseits" 
The problem is to explicate both seatsaeits. 2 The task in hand is to 
attempt to explicate the second of these Statements. We have tried to 
give an account of ultimate concern in section 4 of the previous chap- 


Lat ae 


The statement "God is being-itself" is purported to be a def- 
"1 


inition. If so, and if what lies on both sides of the copula "is 


seems obscure, and if we want a useful definition, then we will need 


to define either "God" or "being-itself." Tillich certainly seems to 
offer a number of synonyms for "being-itself." He uses, for example, 
"sround of being," "power of being," “depth of meaning," "abyss of 


meaning," etc. But all these alleged synonyms, Tillich admitted, 
would require careful elucidation, and whether we could be both care- 
ful and successful in elucidating them is open to serious question. 

Perhaps the most revealing phrase which Tillich associates 
very closely with "being-itself" is "the power of being." At times, 
Tillich seeks to establish a distinction between the two concepts by 
suggesting that while being-itself is a non-symbolic concept, the 
"power of being" is metaphorical. 


What can we say fundamentally about the nature of being?... 
Nothing in terms of definition, but something in terms of 





IPs A ree pee a 


@s.7., toot 2aa> Ae avoid possible confusion, I shall use 


the subscript "t" under the words "God" and "Theology" when I want to 
wefer to@Tillich's usage of these terms. 


tes Rowe is certainly correct when he says “the task of 


elucidating Tillich's concept of God is largely one of explaining the 
two basic theistic statements." W.L. Rowe, Op. Mites ee 
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metaphorical indication and we suggested the concept of 
power for this purpose: Being is the power of being! 81 


And again he writes: "God is being-itself, in the sense of the power 
of being or the power to conquer iia tacoma 

So it seems that "the power of being" is what the term "being- 
itself'' means to Tillich; in other words, whenever the term "being-it- 
self" is given content it is to be translated "the power of being." 
However, there is a good deal of peculiarity here. The point of 
Tillich's distinction seems that the term "power" is used symbolically 
when applied to God, - But if the only non-symbolic term ("Being-it- 
self") has no real content until it becomes symbolic, Tillich does not 
appear to have succeeded in maintaining the concept of being-itself as 
non-symbolic and hence meaningful in a "proper" or literal sense. His 
actual position seems to be that the "power of being'' is a religious 
symbol for the presence and operation of God, . Worse istikhly, ifthe 
term "being" occurs in both definiens and definiendum without a pos- 
sibly illuminating and explicable switch from literal to symbolic use 
of the terms, then we have the makings of a vicious circle or a vic- 


ious infinite regress. 


VI. 9. Tillich's meaning of "God." 
Tillich's phenomenological investigation of the meaning of 


"God" in every known major religion, including the Christian religion, 


LoPid.gtpecd7;eseésabsons.1Tes hey picedi 


ES a Pe ee 


dy I., p- 236. However, in Tun. Ts, Pa oo0e, Dialten, an 
reply to a criticism by J.H. Randall, rejects the literal equivalence 
of the phrases, and takes the position that "power" and "sround' are 


symbols, not synonyms, for being-itself. 
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leads him to say that gods are beings "who transcend the realm of or- 
dinary experience in power and meaning, with whom men have relations 
which surpass ordinary relations in intensity and ction aetna: 
The term "God" involves a double meaning: (1) it connotes the uncon- 
ditional transcendent, the ultimate, and (2) it has as referent an ob- 
ject endowed with qualities and actions. The first statement GL), «Ls 
not symbolic, but the second (2) is "really symbolic," and it is this 
second meaning of God which is the "object" envisaged by the religious 
consciousness. 

When we speak of God as being endowed with qualities and 


actions we are really speaking of what Tillich refers to as the God 


of theism, a being, who is transcended by the "God above the God of 


theism.'' The God of religious experience, according to TiLlich wis 


the God of theism to whom we attach names like ''the Almighty," "the 


Perfect God," or the "Highest Being.'' Tillich does not seem to ob- 
ject to the use of such terms or qualities, provided it is clearly 
understood that we are speaking symbolically, and not literally, for 
; , 86 

to use such terms literally is absurd. 

We have already said that we should be careful to attach the 
right meaning to the word "CGod'' whenever it appears. In the statement 
"God, is being-itself," we are not talking about the symbol "God." I 


take it that the symbol "God" is the supreme symbol to which all (or 


at least, most) other symbols point,.ei ther directly or indirectly. 








ere ett. poe allele. 
Ooo ELT... ps 315. 
86 


C.B., pp. 182-188; S.T., I., P- 235% 
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The symbol "God" points to the God, who is being-itself. 

The intended denotation of "God" in the statement "God, is 
being-itself" I consider to be that of "the God above the God of 
theism," since otherwise I am unable to make sense of this phrase. 

I further consider that the concept of the God of theism is that 
which gives us the symbol "God." The justification for the state- 
ment that the symbol "God" is derived from the God of theism may be 
given as follows. According to Tillich, God is not a being, not 
even the most supreme being, because God is the "ground of being" and 
hence cannot be a being. A being is part of the finite world, and it 
seems that according to Tillich's way of thinking, the God of theism 
is a being. Now to use Tillich's jargon, it is an essential property 
of a symbol that it must have a concrete pole which must be negated 
and a positive pole which affirms that to which it points. The sym- 
bol "God" has in itself the essence of the concrete, if one equates 
the symbol with a being known as the God of theism. Also the symbol 
"Cod" can be used to affirm the reality of "God above God" which I 
take to be being-itself. 

Tillich distinguishes three meanings of the word "theism" -- 
the unspecified affirmation of God (that is, theism does not say what 
it means when it uses the name of God), the name of "the divine-human 
encounter," and "theological thatuenies 

Now theism in the first sense must be transcended because it 
is irrelevant, and theism in the second sense must be trans- 


cended because it is one-sided. But theism in the third sense 
must be transcended because it is wrong. 88 
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Apparently what is wrong with theological theism is that God is con- 
ceived as "a being and as such a part of the whole of realitys "is The 
ambiguity of this phrase "the whole of reality" may cause confusion. 
If we take "reality" to mean the sum total of all there is, then God, 
it seems, will be part of it; but if by "reality" we mean the discov- 
erable universe, then obviously he is not part of it. Tillich's idea 
is that God, must be that which transcends the God of theism, a God, 
jepanou we have) abdolute) faith we “Absolute fad thi! tstar term peaild ar 
to Tillich, but he seems somewhat undecided concerning the relation of 
absolute faith to the courage to be. At times, he considers these two 
terms to be synonymous, and at other times he considers absolute faith 
to be the cause of courage and so of the courage to eae But which- 
ever way it is, absolute faith requires a concept of the "God above 
the God of theism" since he must be that which is defined as "undirec- 
ted" and "indefinable since everything defined is dissolved by doubt 
and Petiaclessiess.”™ 

However, I do not think that Tillich completely rejects ciie 
concept of the "God of theism," for it seems that he uses this concept 
in his completed scheme. We might suggest that the relation between 
these concepts might be: 
"Cod" - the name - a word in the language of a theistic system, is a 

symbol of 
God, the God of a theistic system, which in turn 

is a symbol of 


al 


S008. 3 pp. 174-176; 182. 
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God above the God of theism, or the Ground of Being. 

In Tillich's own theological system, the middle stage is often 
by-passed giving the impression of his complete rejection of that con- 
cept. Yet it seems that he does use that concept. He uses it to 
adapt from traditional Christianity a set of symbols pointing to the 
God above the God of theism. If, as we have tried to do, we express 
Tillich's concept of God by using the word "God," (namely, the God 
above the God of theism) then we should write God, for "above the God 
of theism" in the interests of clarity. Then we could say that the 


symbol "God" points to God, . 


VI. 10. God as Being: The Symbolic-Unsymbolic Boundary. 

In the adequate formulation which Tillich has finally found 
for the status of the proposition "God, is Being-itself," this state- 
ment is one which occupies the boundary at which symbolic and non- 
symbolic utterances aol de a When this statement is uttered non- 
symbolically, it conceptualizes the presupposed idea of "being as a 


whole" which lies at the foundation of much philosophical thinking. 





de uae II., p. 10. "If we say that God is the infinite, or 


the unconditional, or being-itself, we speak rationally and ecstati- 
cally at the same time. These terms precisely designate the boundary 
line at which both the symbolic and the non-symbolic coincide. Up to 
this point every statement is non-symbolic (in the sense of religious 
symbol). Beyond this point every statement is symbolic (in the sense 
of religious symbol). The point itself is both non-symbolic and sym- 
bolic." (My italics). 

However, as Walter Kaufmann in his Critique of Religion aad *Philos= 
ophy (New York: Harper, 1958), gaya, cootrary co Tillich's statement, 
"But this is surely neither a symbolic statement nor a non-symbolic 
eafafement: it is no Statement at all, it 1s ‘a definition -- and as 
it happens, a definition utterly at odds with the meaning of "God" in 
probably more than 95% of our religious tradition." (p. 140). 
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The concept of "Being-itself" may be symbolic at the same time that it 
is conceptual, expressing quite strongly the power of the ground of 
being. Being-itself and other ontological concepts may become symbols 
of ultimate concern even when one is not at that time "religiously" 
inclined. Because the idea of God, as "the structure of being" may be 
either symbolic or non-symbolic, we suggest that it is an idea which 
spans the symbolic-unsymbolic boundary. More daringly we might say: 
it is equivalent to that boundary or to its spanning. Perhaps it 
should be added that "God is Being-itself" is not excluded from the 
class of non-symbolic statements because we suggest that it is a state- 
ment on the boundary. A boundary does not necessarily have to be dis- 
junctive and exclusive. 

Let us examine first the unsymbolic "side" of the symbolic-non- 
symbolic boundary. Assuming that it is genuine knowledge which is in 
question, we may say, with Tillich: in any cognitive effort directed 
towards "reality as a whole," there is a moment in which one appears 
to be on the verge of verbalizing (perhaps just to himself, perhaps to 
others) “the way things really ayaa This moment is a receptive 
(perceptive) moment, contrasted with a cognitive moment. However, 
when a person attempts to give inward (or outward) utterance to what 


he is going to say about "the way things really are," his insight is 


Fe rsalich contrasts "being as a whole" which he takes to be 
equivalent to "being-itself" to the "whole of BeingVil(Stis Wiigepe 18; 
T'Patelopy 3353 randep.  238uofathis study). The Augustinian tradition, 
with which Tillich aligns himself in the context, is mystical. He 
writes: "If mysticism is defined as the experience of the identity of 
subject and object in relation to Being-itself" then the Augustinian 
tradition can rightly be called mystical. The soul then seems to be 
identical with God. But "in order to state the identity, an element 
of non-identity must be presupposed" (T.C., p- Lat). 
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269 
changed into a content and content falls in to the pattern eftasubgect— 
‘ ! * . A . . * 

object. "The inherent ambiguity of language is that in transforming 

, , ‘ , ; : 93 
reality into meaning, it separates mind from reality." Thus occurs 
a second moment, the moment when reality is conceptualized into an 
object of abstract knowledge. There may be, according to differing 
viewpoints, various concepts of Being-itself. So Tillich enquires: 

But is "being-itself"' symbolic, and therefore theological 

and not philosophical? I do not think so, because I be- 

lieve that every philosophy has an implicit or explicit 

answer to the question: What does the word "is" mean? 

Even the anti-idealistic philosophers, who fight against 

the "block universe" of the Platonic-Neoplatonic tradi- 

tion, have the notion of another, for instance, a dynamic- 

pluralistic universe. But it is a "universe.'' They say 

something about the character of being which logically 

precedes all statements about that which participates in 

being. Up to this point philosophy must go, and always 

does go. 

This philosophical (non-symbolic) status of Being-itself 
appears to mean that one's immediate intuition is drawn into something 
cognitive and conceptual in intention, that is, that one's concept of 
"Being-itself" is abstract and non-symbolic however mistaken it may 


be. Whether we can say that because the intuition and the concept are 


not symbolic, that is, are not pointing beyond themselves becomes a 





Sct ilss emo? 

940 P.T., p. 335. W.L. Rowe believes Tillich made a shift 
away from pansymbolism in adopting the one unsymbolic statement in 
Tee, 30. A) airy bUce tnet Tillich has since shifted back towards 
pansymbolism. W.L. Rowe "The Meaning Of ‘God’ in’ lullich, =» ineol— 
ogy," Journal of Religion, XLII (1962), 274-286. William Holdern 
"Theology in Prospect" Journal of Bible and Religion XXVIII (1960), 
considers that Tillich's different versions of the one unsymbolic 
statement convinces him that Tillich's theological structure is 
"suspended in mid-air, because its central core is his concept of 
symbolism and this concept seems to be in ruins" (225). It seems 
to me that the idea of the unsymbolic-symbolic boundary does much 
to restore Tillich's position. 
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matter, according to Tillich, of the intention of the knowing qupiecee” 
It is a matter of his meaningful "direction." However, in his attempt 
to turn directly towards Being-itself or being as a whole, he finds 
that he must remain within the subject-object structure, or he is 
forced to negate in some way the implications of his finitude. This 
is only possible, according to Tillich, fragmentarily. 


The non-symbolic element in all religious knowledge is the 
experience of the unconditioned as the boundary, ground, 
and abyss of everything conditioned. This experience is a 
boundary-experience of human reason and therefore expres— 
sible in negative-rational terms. But the unconditioned 

is not God. God is the affirmative concept pointing beyond 
the boundary of the negative-rational terms and therefore 
itself a positive-symbolic term. 96 


Tillich sees the three terms, "the infinite," "the uncondi- 
tional" and "Being-itself" as "precisely" designating the symbolic-un- 
symbolic aoxdars. The passage just quoted appears to mean that 
conceptual knowledge (which stands at the boundary) in attempting to 
"orasp" God, unsymbolically, merely becomes a knowledge comprising 
the conditions of existence and of finitude, but that the seeker is 


able to conceive the negation of his investigations, for "thought can 


2°rillich's distinction between philosophy and theology is a 


distinction in terms of intention, or what might be called "existen- 
tial stance." "The conflict between the intention of becoming uni- 
versal and the destiny of remaining particular characterizes every 
philosophical existence.... The theologian carries an analogous bur- 
den. Instead of turning away from his exiatentialL. situation, «(se 
turns toward it... in order to make clear the universal validity... 
Bf what.eoncerns him vitimately, (5. Tass ls Denwe ane dia deere)... 

Be? sFivn. Pag Orn DAE also, C.By.».P + B81. 


sin 32 Tillich. "Symbol and Knowledge" Journal of Liberal Reli- 
gion, II (1941), 203. 
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imagine the negation of everything that agyurs 

The symbolic "side" of the boundary appears to have a close 
connection with what Tillich refers to as the "mystical a priori." 
Tillich describes this notion as both intrinsically religious and as 
intrinsic to knowing. The "mystical a priori" refers to "the point 
of identity between the experiencing subject and the ultimate which 
appears in religious experience or in the experience of the world as 
"religious," or "an awareness of something which transcends the cleav- 
age between subject and ebgecthun” In this latter connection the 
"mystical a priori" is simply a statement of the epistemological 
principle of the identity of thought and being which, for Witisch,; 4s 
the necessary presupposition of any thought, any knowledge, and any 
interaction of subject and pbqeatve 

All ontological concepts may become symbols of our ultimate 
concern. But the elements of ultimacy and infinity are always within 
our being and when they are brought into conscious awareness we be= 
come "religious" in attitude and intention, and we must then express 


; 101 
ourselves in terms of symbols of ultimate concern. 





985 , 119 prei6s 
996 Tis! Lay* pePd 
100 


[Will presormcPies i ppt Zee The principle of the identity 
of thought and being, Tillich remarks, is "that principle prior to 
which thinking cannot take place," T.Ce; pi 81. Seetatso Site, * ea 
p. 23, "The philosopher... assumes — and science continuously con- 
firms this assumption - that there is an identity, or at least an 
analogy, between objective and subjective reason...." 


LO ot. SOT .yi Tl. pypd oc? Tkyshowever, they claim religious 
significance - a genuine possibility of all ontological concepts — 
their scientific function is dropped, and they must be discussed in 
theological terms as symbolic expressions of our ultimate concern" 
Peete, 1.5 Msi 44)0 
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VI. 11. Tillich's rejection of a supranatural God. 

It is probably not too much of an exaggeration to say that 
Tillich regards the idea of supranaturalism as completely opposed to 
understanding the meaning of Ud ie He has never ceased to record 
his intense dislike of the notion that God is a being above or beyond 
the world. 

Supranaturalism is not just an erroneous view of God 3; its 
effects are felt in many other concepts which belong to what may be 
termed the religious sphere. For example, Tillich considers that 
miracles, revelation, creation and eschatology are all given a wrong 
interpretation in any supranaturalistic framework. 

Tillich agrees that history is intermingled with mythology, 
but any reference to the supranatural must be recognized as myth. 

"Tt is disastrous distortion of the meaning of faith to identify it 
103 


with a belief in the historical validity of the Biblical ateries .t 


This disastrous distortion must be repudiated, and "we must not 





See iy Tillich speaks of the "supranatural" in place of the 


more common word "supernatural" is not clear. It has been suggested 
that perhaps Tillich thinks that "supra" connotes more the spatial 
position of "above" and "beyond," while "super" stresses a superior— 
ity in power. This does not seem to me a good reason, since one of 
Tillich's favourite synonyms for "God" is "the power of being” {Ct. 
for example, L.P.J., pp- 35-45). Im any case, "yower" in Tillich's 
vocabulary, never means "power in a tyrannical harsh, unjust" way. 
However, it will be conceded that "Supranatural" corresponds more 
closely to his basic objection against it, namely that it puts God 
spatially above the world in a place traditionally termed "heaven." 
In S.T., III., p- 363, Tillich states that the "prefix 'supra’ indi- 
cates a higher level of reality in which divine actions take place 
without connettion with world history." See also P.E., p- 16, where 
Tillich uses the terms, "supranature" and "supernature,' the former 
word in connection with a type of history in which space is predomin-— 
ant, while "supernature" is used for a type of history in which time 
is predominant. 


Pp.x., p- 874 
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preserve or produce artificial stumbling blocks, miracle stories, 
legend th i 104 i i 

4 s, myths and other paradoxical talk. Any assertions which 
interpret the Creation and the Fall as a scientific description are 


not giving a true account of eater oe 


The story of Adam and Eve is an "old SAHge and Tillich 


: : ' ; ; 107 
finds it absurd to attribute our troubles to Adam's disobedience. 
Tillich terms "idolatrous" the faith of individuals for whom the vir- 
gin birth "is understood in biological terms, resurrection and ascen- 
sion as physical events, the second coming of Christ as telluric or 
; 108 : ; , " . 
cosmic catastrophe. It is fanciful to think of "dead bodies leav- 
ing their graves," experiencing some sort of resurrection perhaps at 
’ , 109 . P " ; 
some very distant time. Miracle stories are "a stumbling block for 
ee _— : ; 

scholars and preachers and teachers. Tillich emphatically rejects 
the "popular superstition" of immortality. "Man should not boast an 


, ibe : : : 
immortal soul," for the "assertion that the soul continues to live 


after the death of the body cannot be proved either by evidence or by 


SoEng—po—129. 
siete 52088 
LOCH ERS po: ° 16 
tgs, Po) pt -130 
OS tpis p. 52; see also T.C., p. 66. 
H2epert p. 24. 
110 


N.B., pp. 37 and 53. See also, U.C., pp. 158-159, where 
Tillich says that if miracles imply a "suspension of the laws of 
nature" then "this is a demonic distortion of the meaning of miracle 
in the New Testament." See also S.T., I., P- 116 "Miracles cannot be 
interpreted in terms of a supranatural interference fin natural’ proces- 


sea." 


bole MN.» p. 114. 
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: 112 
trustworthy authority." On this point, one of his students com- 


plained to Nels F.S. Ferré about Tillich's disbelief in immortality, 


who wrote, on hearing this: 


But by the time I had phrased my questions with depth and 
seriousness long enough and often enough, I knew that I 
had to give up my original understanding of what he taught. 
He actually did not believe in a Christian God who raises 
the dead and who works personally in human history.113 


Tillich is quite clearly anti-supranaturalistic. He refers to 


"something... that is fundamental to all my thinking - the anti-super- 


114 


Maturalistic attitude," His chief complaint is that supranaturalism 
is dualistic, positing a "world" (heaven) "alongside of," "above, ". or 
"beyond" the natural world. Supernaturalism seems to suggest that the 
Christian message is really a series or revealed "truths" which has 
come into the basic ontological structure of self-world from somewhere 
"beyond" it. Under this dualistic system, the "truths" given to man 

or intended for man are really not receivable unless man becomes "some- 
thing else than human in order to receive divinity.'' The supranatural- 


istic method recalls the docetic-monophysitic heretical traits, in 


D.F., p. 36; see also S.F., p. 106 and C.B., p. 169). 


ad F.S. Ferré, "Tillich and The, Nature of Transcendence," 
Paul Tillich: Retrospect and Future ed. T.A. Kantonen, (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1966), p. 8. I think that Ferré is less than fair in 
his criticism here. Tillich may not believe in a God who "raises the 
dead," but it is hardly true to add that he does not believe in a God 
who "works personally in human history." At least, I can find no evi- 
dence in support of this last statement. Neither can I find any evi- 
dence that Tillich does not believe in a Christian God. If Ferré is 
referring to the God of theism, then Tillich even uses this concept as 
one of his symbols. 


a am p. 158. Note that on page 157 and on occasions fol- 


lowing this, Tillich uses the term "supernatural" a number of times 
but returns to the term "supranatural" on p. 161. 
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which the Bible became a book of supernatural "oracles" in which human 
receptivity was completely overlooked. According to Tillich, man can- 
not be interested in answers to questions he has never aéybatte 
Realizing the "gap" between God and man, Tillich tries to express that 
relation (God-man) by producing answers (theological in form) to the 
philosophical questions which man produces through his own efforts. 

How, then, are we to understand this general universal "Being- 
itself" in which we all participate, thereby having the "power to be?" 
God or being-itself is this "power of being" "overcoming <atergrihl? 
"Being" in this sense must not be thought of as a being; Tillith claims 
support in the medieval language which speaks of God as not esse but 
esse ipsum. 

If we say "To be is...,"" then we must complete this phrase with 
some characterizing term. An advantage of medieval language in theol- 
ogy (not ens but esse) is that if offers us this verb-like escent if 
we say "to be is to be an X," or "to be a being is to X," then we have 
to ask, "What is X"? Berkeley's "esse is percipi" or Quine's "to be 
is to be a value of a variable" do not seem to fit the case although 


Quine's notion is more plausible than Berkeley's. Plato in the Sophist 


118 
says that to be is to be able to act and to be acted upon. "Being," 





&, Bhinkipsp <c6iv 


SEO ex! may be used synonymously with “e rounds. 


sea the adverbial form offered by some monists (in the next 


chapter) and the use of the word Nosti,’’ A.P.D. Mourelatos, op. cit., 
p. 269: "What are the logically possible constructions of the bare 
(subjectless and predicateless) esti or is?” 

118 


Plato, Sophist 24/7e. 
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Tillich informs us, “is inseparable from... the structure that makes 
it what tt seein and the structure is described as the "power of be- 
ing conquering non-being," or, if you will, "the power of being acting 
upon non-being." "Being" here must be interpreted in a teleological 
way, since it is the ordering power which "correlates" (to use a fav- 
orite word of Tillich's) the free potentialities on the one hand with 
the possibility of disintegration on the other. So we may say that 
the ground of being is that power in everything which produces order in 
particular actualities and maintains these actualities against possible 
disintegration. 

If God is defined as the "Ground of being" or the "Power of be- 
ing," but not himself an individual being, then he must have this 
power in particular things and this seems to be akin to Spinoza's con- 
atus in suo essi perseverandi (the endeavour to persist in its own be- 
ing) in everything that is. Every individual thing in nature endeav-— 
ours to persist in its own being and this endeavour or conatus is its 
essence. ey This seems to imply an immanent kind of God; He is? cer- 
tainly not a transcendent kind of God, the "Wholly Other" of classic- 
jal theism or perhaps better, of deism. We are surely tempted to say 
of this immanent God that "in us He lives and moves and has his be- 
eo It is not difficult to see why certain erittes of Tiliich 


say that his thinking comes dangerously close to both atheism and 


meee 


119, ,, I., p. 178. 


120.) inoza Ethics Part LE Piel 


slat oe Paul (Acts 1/7, 28) "For in Him we live and move and 
have our being." 
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an cherdnie7e 


Though the idea of the "Ground of Being" may intimate a very 
comforting doctrine, since the phrase suggests something solid on which 
to stand, it is less comforting when one wrestles to interpret what 
Tillich really means. As we have seen, the notion of the "power of be- 
ing" is somewhat less difficult to conceptualize than the "Ground of 
being" since Tillich's God is not a static, rigid ground, but am active 
dynamic Power. But this does not mean that we are able to offer any 
real meaning of the phrase "the Ground of Being" or "Being-itself." 

If Being-itself or God is not a being apart from this world, it looks 
as though it (He) is the basic drive-structure of all particular 


things. 


VI. 12. Summary. 

In this chapter, we have dealt with the relationship between 
being, Being-itself, being as a whole and the totality of beings. 
Tillich's statement that "He (God) is the structure" has caused much 
difficulty in interpretation, and one wonders, since Tillich uses the 
statement very sparingly, whether he found some difficulty too. It 
is certainly puzzling to understand how we could explain the concepts 
of ultimacy, transcendence and unconditionality if the structure of 


being is regarded as determinate. The statement "Being-itself is God" 





LA? on. Sidney Hook, "The Atheism of PeUrTeten,y | "R.E.To: 
pp. 59-64. See also George F. McLean, "Paul Tillich's Existential 
Philosophy" in Paul Tillich and Catholic Thought, op. cit., pp. 42- 
84, 
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Or gud dels @ ieeus pew) Gives has been considered as the Boundary state- 
ment, in which case the concept of "Being-itself" may be sometimes in- 
terpreted as literal (philosophically) and sometimes as theologically 
symbolic. 

Since Tillich has asserted quite vehemently that he rejects a 
dualistic supranaturalistic type of universe, in which the uncondi- 
tioned finds a habitation in the world above, many questions seem to 
">ress" in on the reader. One may ask such questions as: |""Is,.a super- 


naturalistic, kerygmatic, non-dialectical in Tillich's sense theology 


invalid?" Or again with Harvey Cox and the radical "Cod is, dead, theo- 


logians: "Does Tillich really ‘answer’ modern man, that is, the secu- 
larized, urbanized, pragmatic, empirical-minded modern man?'' Or with 
McKelway: "Has Tillich been consistent in his use of methodology, or 


has he not at times radically reversed his program and edged into supra- 
; nae : ; rer 4 
naturalism? Another question arises when Tillich writes: 


... supranaturalism in the sense of a theology which imagines 
a supranatural world beside or above the natural one, a world 
in which the unconditional finds a local habitation, thus mak- 
ing God a transcendent object, the creation an act at the be- 
ginning of time, the consummation a future state of things.125 





nas Oy Oa t., p. 279. “God ae love; God is Being-itself; Be- 


ing-itself is love" is valid only if "God is Being-itself" means the 
game as "Being-itself is God." 


124 narvey Cox, The Secular City (London: S.C.M. Press, 1965), 
pp. 79-81. Thomas J.J. Altizer and W. Hamilton, Radical Theology and 
The Death of God, (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1966), pp- 46-48. 

A.J. McKelway op. cit., P- 247; on p. 66 he writes: bhi i i) dy care) cl ee oe 
ogy leads to essentialism, his method to existentialism; he wishes to 
correct the one with the other, and transcend them both." This is why, 
he suggests, Tillich's method becomes inconsistent: his ontological 
essentialism predominates over the methodological existentialism, for 


being determines and not vice versa. 
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We may ask how Tillich is using the word "transcendent" in the quota- 
tion given? And we can consider whether Tillich is a naturalist, and 
if so, we could look at the various types of naturalism. TW lidenehas 
been charged with being an atheist and this charge must be investiga- 
ted. 

Tillich has employed the method of correlation because he con- 
siders that it is the only method consistent with the interpretation 
of reality which appears to restrain both monistic naturalism and dual- 
istic supranaturalism. But it seems that he sometimes edges very close 
to a supranaturalistic stance. Of course, should this prove to be the 
case then his interpretation of the relationship between God and man, 
which he claims to be totally immanent and totally dialectical, would 
be seriously threatened. 

In the next chapter, I intend to look at some of these ques- 
tions, and more especially to consider Tillich's position over and 
against a monistic pantheistic naturalism such as that proposed by 


Spinoza. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TILLICH, SPINOZA, AND SOME "ISMS" 


The conclusion reached in the last part of the previous chapter 
is so momentous that it causes us to pause and survey the new, or per- 
haps, the very different climate created. We are acquainted with 
attempts to try to make theology and the Christian faith meet some of 
the demands of the positivists. But the banishment of all "things" 
supranatural must seem a tremendous step towards what has very roughly 
been termed secularism. Many who must have associated in their minds 
supranatural and transcendent will have to ask if the eviction of the 
supranatural implies the eviction of the transcendent. Probably one 
will first have to consider what "transcendent" means to him, and then 
decide whether or not these two terms are closely associated or whether 
they are in fact synonymous. 

This decision on Tillich's part to sweep away all supranatural- 
ism has led theologians to enquire very seriously whether this asser- 
tion implies atheisn, naturalism and/or pantheism. Tillich has been 
given all these labels. He has also been called an existentialist and 
a metaphysician. 

Should Tillich's system then be interpreted theistically or 


non-theistically? A metaphysical interpretation has been given by 
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Rowe limawe links "ultimate concern" with "Being-itself." From his 
rendering of Tillich's notion of "ultimate concern," it would seem 
that Being-itself could be the proper object of an ultimate concern 
about practically anything, though of course, many an alleged object 
of ultimate concerns would make that concern idolatrous. Tillich's 
assertion that "we are ultimately concerned only about the metaphysi- 
cal ultimate, beirhpalt seme is saved from contradiction by making 
ultimate concern the medium through which this metaphysical ultimate, 
being-itself, is experienced: "since man can encounter being-itself 
only through the concrete, his infinite quest for being is focussed on 
something concrete through which the power of being is aie cede 
and "given this metaphysical background, the phenomenon of ultimate 
concern focussed on sacred objects can be explained as the way in 
which man's striving for being-itself expresses itself in actual 
feefenth’ As Rowe rightly points out, it is one thing to record the 
vast number of finite objects which have been (and are) the focus of 
ultimate concern, and quite another thing to explain this phenomenon. 

For the explanation of the phenomenon of religion is given 

in terms of a particular metaphysics, and the question of 

the meaningfulness and truth of a metaphysics is not 


answered by any description, however accurate, of religious 
experience. 





9 be Rowe, Religious Symbols and God (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968). 


i he Rowe, p. 17. It must be stated that Rowe does not accuse 


Tillich of atheism or pantheism. 
_— a She 
Rowe, De tbe 


Reve’ De 24. 
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So Tillich is a metaphysician, and it would be very remarkable indeed 
if he were not. The word "metaphysics" (at least until very recently) 
was a word of strong disapprobation in many quarters. But it is 
slowly returning to acceptance as a term of sound philosophical lan- 
guage; Rowe, I consider, is justified in facing the accusations both 
of sympathetically expounding the thought of metaphysicians and also 
that of implying that metaphysics is a necessary groundwork for all 
theological thought. 

In the various sections of this chapter, we will study the 
charges of atheism, naturalism, pantheism, and Spinozism, which have 
been brought against Tillich. We will also study the relevant philo- 
sophical concepts of Spinoza and so we will be in a position to con- 
sider whether Tillich and Spinoza have anything in common. Since a 
very strong case can be made out for considering Spinoza to be both a 
naturalist and a pantheist, we can approach the question of whether 
these labels apply to Tillich by comparing and contrasting him to 


Spinoza. 


VII.1. Tillich and Atheism 

In recent times there has been a considerable volume of liter- 
ature on the nature of atheism and its eepnetedee But it seems that 
the greatest difficulty to be faced is a linguistic one. No defini- 
tion of "atheism" could hope to be in accord with all the uses of this 
word. However, we must distinguish carefully between atheism as a 


——————— 


Ooae: for example, the long bibliography in The Encyclopedia 
of Philosophy ed. Paul Edwards, (New York: MacMillan and the Free 
Press, 1967), p. 188f. 
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speculative standpoint and atheism as an existential reality. Specu- 
lative atheism, with which we are all familiar, was a specially not- 
able position at the end of the seventeenth century. It was typical 
of that position that a person is regarded as an atheist if he main- 
tains that there is no God in such a way that he takes the sentence 
"God exists" to express a false proposition. While traditional theism 
claims to possess rational arguments for the existence of God, athe- 
ism may claim to have rational arguments to disprove the existence of 
God. But as forms of intellectual philosophy about propositions' 
truth or falsity, both theism and atheism remain metaphysical affairs 
involving metaphysical speculation de natura deorum; neither has 
proved its case, and it is very difficult to see how such rational 
proof as either side desires is possible. 

If we turn to the existential reality of being a complete athe- 
ist as a total person, we find that a definition of "atheism" is quite 
difficult to state. If it is acceptable to define the "object > oi Ghe 
religious life of a man as that to which he offers his supreme loyalty 
and devotion, then it would seem that every man who is consistently 
and strongly enough motivated by one primary aim has a religion. 
Tillich, in his own words, would say that every man has some object 
of ultimate concern, though it is possible for the object of that con- 
cern to be either a proper one or idolatrous. (To say this, of course, 
is to presume that all men are so motivated). On the existential 
level, it would seem that the problem is not one of asking, "Is there 
a Cod or no God"? but rather one of asking what kind of "object" it 


is to which a man offers his supreme loyalty. 
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fin hel 7 ac Pia ‘ 
. MacIntyre quotes Tillich and in his commentary writes: 
Clearly, however, the conversion of the believer is only 
so easy for Tillich because belief in God has been evacu- 
ated of all its traditional content. It consists now in 
moral seriousness and nothing more. Even if we were to 
concede Tillich a verbal triumph over the atheist, the 
substance of atheism has been conceded.? 
MacIntyre seems to consider that, in Tillich's thought, “God” is just 
a name for the individual's ultimate concern interpreted purely as a 
psychological state without any reference to its object, and that in 
Tillich's thought, belief in God amounts to nothing more than moral 
seriousness. 

The force of the term "atheism" turns upon the meaning which 
is attached to the word "God." If God is equated with a supranatural 
being whose existence is distinct from the world's existence, and if 
an atheist is one who cannot accept such a supranatural being, or in= 
deed a being of any kind distinct from the World, then it would appear 
that MacIntyre has cause to consider Tillich an atheist. But criticism 
like MacIntyre's discussion is on a speculative level, and any accusa- 


tion concerning atheism is reduced to the way in which we offer our 


speculative definition. 





‘Masdair MacIntyre, "God and the Theologians," Encounter, 
pon. (1963), 3-10, 


foe p. 57. "The name of this infinite and inexhaustible 
depth and ground of all being is God. That depth is what the word 
God means. And if that word has not much meaning for you, translate 
it, and speak of the depths of your life, of the source of your be- 
ing, of your ultimate concern, of what you take seriously without any 
reservation. Perhaps, in order to do so, you must forget everything 
traditional that you have learned about God, perhaps even the word 
itself. For if you know that God means depth, you know much about 
Him. You cannot then call yourself an atheist or unbeliever." 
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On the other hand, what if esse homo is esse homo religiosus? 
What if homo religiosus cannot "live" without a god or without a faith? 
What if this is not simply a psychological fact, but an ontological 
exigency? That would put the problem of atheism in a different light. 
Whatever the case may be on the speculative level, on the existential 
level there are no atheists - at least among those strongly and con- 
sistently enough motivated by a primary aim to count as persons. If a 
man does not worship a theological ultimate, he will worship an idol 
made of wood, of gold or of ideas, and this will be his God. So there 
can be no persons who deny God. There can only be idolatrous persons 
whose ultimate concern "deifies" an unworthy object. And this is the 
very position which Tillich espouses. 

Walter Kaufman accuses Tillich of using ancient formulations 
of belief to describe his own lack of felsethe” God is one's ultimate 
concern, and the only question is whether a person's ultimate concern 
is truly ultimate or merely Lite 1drgankete Only a person who lacks any 
sort of ultimate concern can therefore be termed an atheist, and this 
he says is why Tillich can disavow atheism; and “it turns out that 
millions of theists may really be atheists, while such avowed atheists 
as Freud and Nietzsche aren't atheists at wilt "ek 

Sidney Hook finds in Tillich's thought "the recognition of 


atheism as a religion among others, with truth claims that seem better 





Latter Kaufmann, The Faith of a Heretic (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1961, p. 44). 


See ans fmann op. cit., P- cle 


1? nk veniainte, op. cit., P- 132. 
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warranted, on Tillich's own showing than its steal ane Hook, however, 
is using the word "atheism" in the very restricted sense of unbelief 


in an orthodox theistic God. 


The God whom many millions have worshipped is dead, accord- 

ing to Tillich, because He has been conceived as a Being 

instead of being-itself or being-as-such.14 6 
In the place of God as a Transcendent Being, Tillich offers an ontolog- 
ical concept of man "according to which our individual selves are part 
of the Universal Self or Ego which is the Teutonic correlative of be- 
ing-as-such." Our egos are "painfully separated" from the Cosmic Ego, 
and it is only when our egos are "dissolved and reintegrated" shall we 
find peace. Hook concludes that "Tillich's God is like the God of 
Spinoza and the God of Hegel." Both Spinoza and Hegel were regarded 
as atheists simply "because their God was not a Being or an Batity.? 
He finally concludes that Tillich's God is the "all-in-all of panthe- 
istic ariel ecalina.* Unfortunately Hook does not argue his case 
very well and we are given only dogmatic statements instead of telling 
us just how Tillich's God is like Spinoza's God and Hegel's God. 
David H. Freeman states very definitely that Tillich is "an 


atheist, if, by atheist one means anyone who denies the existence of 


the God of beatae He also is using a very narrow definition. 





3 Sidney Hook, "The Atheism of Paul Tillich"” in R.E.T., p< 60. 


eaabics op. cit., P- 60. 


do nsaK; op. cit., P- 62. 


AO opie, op. cit., P- 60. 


Aivavid H. Freeman, Tillich (Philadelphia: Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1962), pPpP- 9-42. 
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We have now given an airing to the claims of those critics who 
charge Tillich with atheism. Tillich himself has something to say too. 
He does not accept the definitions put forward by critics namely, (1) 
the denial of God, or (2) the denial of the God of traditional theism 
(a-theism). Stating that "God is the fundamental symbol for what con- 
cerns us ultimately," Tillich seems to doubt whether atheism is pos- 


sible. 


Atheism, consequently, can only mean the attempt to remove 

any ultimate concern - to remain unconcerned about the mean- 

ing of one's existence. Indifference toward the ultimate 

question is the only imaginable form of atheism. Whether 

it is possible is a problem which must remain unsolved at 

this point.18 
In other words, the only logical type of atheism would be a complete 
lack of ultimate concern, that is, total indifference to the meaning 
of one's life, and such an attitude seems to be all but impossible for 
a coherently minded person with a definite aim in life. Though some- 
one may try frantically to maintain a "cynical unconcern," he cannot 
since he is passionately concerned about one thing, namely, his uncon- 

is eat “ : 
cern. Tillich even questions the so-called atheism of both Sartre 
and Marx declaring that they are really humanists whose answers come 
from "hidden religious sources" which are "matters of ultimate con- 
: 120 eau : 

cern, though garbed in a secular gown. So Tillich really considers 


that genuine atheism is not humanly possible and that even atheists 


stand in God - "namely, that power out of which they live, the truth 


a 


AS ia pet pp. 45-46; Cf. S.F., p- 573 Perspectives, p- 20. 


Ao NtRE; pe 158° 


20-094 II., pp. 25-26; see also T.P.T., pp. 346-347. 
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for which they grope and the ultimate meaning of life in which they 


ene 


A god who is a being beyond the world or who is a probable 
hypothesis cannot be of ultimate concern. Such a view of deity is 
not so much false as a distortion. Atheism, for Tillich, is the pro- 
test against this distortion: "in the face of an objectively exist- 
, : ; oe i esd ; 
ing God, atheism is right,'’” and it is as "atheistic to affirm the 
ee 
existence of God as to deny it. 

It is worthwhile taking a close look at this account of Vathe— 
ism" and Tillich's way of using the term. He states that "atheism is 

. . . . ‘ * nee Ww 2 rf 

an impossibility and an illusion, and yet "atheism is a correct 

. . - : * . Pe Se 
response to the objectively existing God of literalistic thought. 
These two statements surely lead us into a very peculiar position. 
How can an impossibility and an illusion be the correct response to 
anything? Tillich is using the word "atheism" in his stipulative 
sense when he wants to prove or support one set of propositions, and 


in a quite different sense when he finds that the ordinary usage suits 


his purposes. It is little wonder that MacIntyre said that Tillich 





Lo EiewedD dele 


7 Ten Deal eed Joby dl Hick has pointed out that when 
Tillich says that God does not exist, he means that God does not exist 
in the way that man exists. He is simply trying to formulate a dis- 
crimination between the necessary and unconditional being of God and 
the contingent being of man. See John H. Hick, "The Idea of Necessary 
Being" Princeton Seminary Bulletin, LIV (1960), 11-21. 


poe. p, 214, 


ads the Boundary (New York: Scribner's, 1966), p. 65. See 
Meieelys La, DP. 242; 1.C.5 Ps 25; S.F., p- 453 C.B., P- 185; and 
Pa dex 5 p- 82. 
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had triumphed over the atheist by a verbal trick. It is interesting 
to note that though Tillich often goes back to the etymological deri- 
vation of a word, he has avoided mention of this in the case of athe- 
ism: A-theism would mean being "against" the God of traditional the- 
ism and this would be strong grounds for accepting an atheistic basis 
to Tillich's concept of Being-itself. 

We then might notice three points in this discussion. First, 
the reasons some critics have given for calling Tillich an atheist are 
so narrow and have so little to do with the dictionary sense as to be 
of little real value. Second, Tillich quite definitely wants to re- 
tain his distinction between ultimate concerns which are genuine and 
those which are idolatrous. Third, Tillich defines the word "atheism" 
so widely that we are all turned into theists. Would he want to say 
that a person whose ultimate concern is idolatrous, or quasi-idola- 
trous, is really a theist? This seems to me to be both odd and very 
peculiar. 

Tillich's way of defining "atheism" is derived with commendable 
consistency from what he terms his theo-logical system, but it seems to 
me that he is playing with words. As Kai Nielsen has well said, "that 
is not how the religious language-game is played PP. FP TLDLLCH* tap Bay 
his own grandiose game, making up his rules as he goes avenge 3 In 
fact Tillich has so converted "atheist" from its dictionary sense of 
meaning a person who believes that there is no God, that "atheist" be- 


comes "believer" by redefinition, and this simply will not do. 





2B at Nielsen, "Is God so Powerful That He Doesn't Even Have 
Povextare ORE TES py 277: 
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VII.2. Types of Naturalism and Existentialism. 

A naturalistic philosophy and a religious view of the world 
are often taken to be incompatible or at least, two alternatives be- 
tween which men must choose. In a sense, this is true. At least it 
is true when naturalism is considered to be a theory such that a com- 
plete philosophy can be worked out in terms of physical (atomistic) 
entities and/or of blind and unconscious forces. But it is also true 
when religion is identified with some particular set of beliefs, aris-— 
ing out of the context of some specific historic or mythical culture, 
beliefs to be accepted by Rainh te and laid down as an authoritative 
orthodoxy. 

There appears to be no standard meaning given to the word 
"naturalism." It might be considered a philosophical position, empir- 
ical in method, that regards everything that exists or occurs to be 
conditioned in its existence or in its occurrence by causal factors 
within one great all-encompassing system of nature, however "spirit- 
ual" or purposeful or rational some of these things and events may in 
their functions and values prove to be. 

Let us, for a moment, consider naturalism as the very anti- 
thesis of supranaturalism, and let supranaturalism be construed as the 
dogma that God is a being whose existence is distinct from and quite 
independent of the existence of the empirical world. Then it would 


certainly be true to say that Tillich is, or has leanings toward being 





2Tiilich says that faith is not "the acceptance of factual 
statements or valuations taken on authority, even if the authority is 
divine, for then the question arises, On the basis of what authority 
do I call an authority divine?" S.T., III., Pp. 131; see also D.F., 
Te tA L « 
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a naturalist. For he does not accept either (a) the existence of such 
a supernatural being or (b) even the propriety of saying that God is a 
being. It would seem that these reasons are in the mind of the Catho- 
lic theologian, G. Weigel when he claims that Tillich is®*a naturalist. 
However, Weigel does not actually state any reasons but declares dog- 
matically that Tillich's theological system "on ultimate reduction (is) 
purest naturalism." Noting Tillich's rejection of "natural theology," 
Weigel states that Tillich's theology is "more seriously a naturalis- 
ree bdo 7? 

Another commentator, A. Dulles is more cautious, affirming that 
"to many of his critics it has seemed that, in his rejection of the 
supernatural, Tillich falls into a sort of hb dea reormeaies Dulles notes 
that this criticism has been made by G. Weigel and by Nels Ferré, from 
the Catholic and the Protestant side respectively. From the non-theis- 
tic point of view, J.H. Randall has criticized Tillich on this same 
dave FP To these criticisms, Tillich has offered a very short,’ terse 
reply: 'My thinking is not nakuralteniaen 

Investigation into Tillich's idea of naturalism sometimes sug- 


gests that his idea of it was a spectrum of Isms which could include 


scientific naturalism, the position of the noted American philosopher 





aoa, Weigel, "The Theological Significance of Paul Tide 20 
Paul Tillich in Catholic Thought ed. Thomas A. O'Meara and C.D. Weisser 
(lowa, Dubuque: The Priory Press, 1964), p. 1/. 


a. Dulles, "Paul Tillich and the Bible" Theological Studies 


XVII (1956), 362f. Nels Ferré, "Tillich's View of the Church" in 
TPT. , pre 2626. 


rk: Randall, "The Ontology of Paul Ti liten ai U.P ole, DP. 





149. 
ane Tillich, in his reply Catholic Thought, op. cit., P- 23; 
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of science Ernst Nagel. Tillich writes: 


But naturalism means the identification of being with 
nature and the consequent rejection of the supernatural. 
This definition leaves the question of nature and the 
natural quite open. Nature can be described mechanisti- 
cally. It can be described organo-logically. It can 

be described in terms of a necessary progressive integra- 
tion or of creative evolution. It can be described as a 
system of laws or of structures or as a mixture of both. 
Naturalism can take its pattern from the absolutely con- 
crete, the individual self as we find it in man, or from 
the absolutely abstract, the mathematic equations which 
determine the characteristic of power fields. All this 
and more can be naturalism. 32 


Tillich also points out that naturalism may remove "the individual 
'existing' man who stands between the infinite and the finite and 
never can be understood as a part of the whole of natural objectiv- 
i MEANT: ; 
ity. This statement by Tillich may well be compared with that of 
Ernst Nagel, who considers that naturalism is an attempt to express 
what is often termed "the world view of modern natural science." 
Nagel's open-ness about what counts as naturalism is more restricted 
than Tillich's, but Nagel is far less restrictive than, say, Epicurus 
or Lucretius. It is: 

the inclusive intellectual image of nature and man which 

naturalism supplies that sets it off from the comprehensive 

philosophies.... Naturalism embraces a generalized account 

of the cosmic scheme and of man's place in it, as well as 

a logic of enquiry. 34 


According to Nagel, the first principle of naturalism 


is the existential and causal primacy of organized matter 
in the executive order of nature. This is the assumption 





ae a pp. 118-110; see also Pon. gp esse. 


Ap, Tillich, "Kierkegaard in English" American-Scandinavian 
Review, XXX, (1942), 256f. Quoted by J.L. Adams, op. Cltcy) P«. we 


sad ah Nagel, Logic without Metaphysics (Illinois: 
Press, 1956), p. 6. 
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that the occurrence of events, qualities, and processes, 

and the characteristic behaviours of various individuals 

are contingent on the organization of spatio-temporally 

located bodies, whose internal structures and external 

relations determine and limit the appearance and dis- 

appearance of everything that happens. 35 
This statement of Nagel's appears at first sight to be an expression 
of materialism rather than naturalism. However, it is not reductive 
materialism. Reductive materialism is the view that predicates des- 
criptions of non-material entities can be systematically replaced by 
complex physical descriptions, and this may be done without any loss 
of truth value. For example, thinking or possessing sets of ideas 
may, at least in principle, be reduced to statements about measurable 
physical occurrences, e.g. brain events which would be equivalent to 
the original "psychological" assertion. This "equivalence" between 
the "mental" and the material is not equivalence of sense or intension 
but only an "equivalence" in the sense in which a phenomenological 
description of colors, for example, is equivalent to a physical des- 
cription in terms of the frequency of light waves. Nagel's statement 
of naturalism is not of this reductive type. In fact, this reductive 
materialism is something he is attempting to avoid. His type of 
naturalism is rather of a dualistic type in which it would be consist- 
ent to conceive of non-material things existing, that is, "things" 
that are not "material bodies" or "organizations of material bodies." 


Examples of such non-material entities given by Nagel are "modes of 


; ’ : 3 
action, relations of meaning, dreams, joys, plans and aspirations." 
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However, for Nagel, such non-material entities ought to be thought of 
as nothing more than "forms of behaviour or functions of material sys- 
tems" and although "indefeasibly parts of nature" they cannot be con- 
sidered "causal agents in their own realization or in the realization 
of anything else."' Thus Nagel removes these non-material entities 
from performing any fundamental role in determining any natural pro- 
cesses. In other words, although mental events do exist (in some 
sense of "exist") and are not reducible to brain states, they are with- 
out any causal power of their own to affect the course of nature. 
It will be readily noticed that these non-material entities constitute 
what existentialists would regard as something "essentially human" or, 
perhaps, something in the domain of "living experience." It would 
seem then, that on this view we would have to regard the world of the 
"essentially human" as playing no fundamental role in shaping the 
course of nature or history. Man, as a human being, is an inhabitant 
of the world of nature but has no distinctively personal power to con- 
tribute or oppose the causal forces of nature. 

Tillich, in the statement quoted above, called attention to 
the different types of naturalism, the purely scientific type consist- 
ing of laws and structures, the mechanistic (materialistic or reduc- 
tive naturalistic) and a type which is, in itself, quite open accept- 
ing both monistic or dualistic interpretations. As we have just 
noticed, Nagel's view of naturalism is dualistic since he conceives 
of non-material things existing as well as material things. Spinoza's 


naturalism is certainly monistic. 


—— eee 


Bi eee” op. cit., PP: 8-9. 
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Nagel's form of naturalism may also be regarded as a form of 
physical monism since whatever exists or happens to be is "natural" 
in the sense that explanations of such events or occurrences are (or 
may be at some future time) available through methods which, paradig- 
matically, are acceptable in the field of natural sciences. This 
implies the rejection, in principle, of the possibility of any events 
of entities which cannot be investigated. This type of investigation 
may be scientifically conducted in the light of what we may call 
Ayer's strong sense of iy Se SECA On the other hand, natural- 
ism does not preclude the possible "existence" of non-natural entities 
if there is any evidence (perhaps in Ayer's weak sense) of their 
affecting the observable behaviour of natural objects, especially man 


ee ae 


od eek Ayer, op. cit., pp. 9 and 37: "A further distinction 


which we must make is the distinction between the "strong" and the 
"eak" sense of the term "verifiable." A proposition is said to be 
verifiable, in the strong sense of the term, if, and onkyi fieiits 
truth could be conclusively established in experience. But it is ver- 
ifiable, in the weak sense, if it is possible for experience to render 
it probable." 


3? perhaps we ought to distinguish between "pure material" ob- 
jects and "impure material" objects which Strawson calls "persons." 
Strawson posits persons as primitive entities such that we can only 
maintain that they are those "things" to which both M-predicates (pre- 
dicates ascribing corporeal characteristics) and P-predicates (predi- 
cates ascribing states of consciousness) are equally applicable. P.F. 
Strawson, Individuals (London: Methuen, 19597." p. 100. Tiitich makes 
the same sort of distinction. In Perspectives on 19th and 20th Century 
Protestant Theology, ed. Carl E. Braaten (New York: Harper and Row, 
1967), p. 35, he writes: "There are two fundamental concepts of nature 
which I distinguish, the material and the formal concept of nature. 

The material concept refers to things in nature, usually to subhuman 
or nonhuman things. This is what we usually call nature, all the real- 
ities that are the subject matter of physics, biology, botany etc. The 
formal concept of nature refers to human beings, but of course man's 
body belongs as well to the material concept; it is as natural as any 
animal body. But it contains a different element. It has mind or 
Spirit.’ 
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Materialism, though not incompatible with naturalism, is a 
more rigid conception than naturalism. The philosophy of materialism 
ae at fy 

would insist that matter is the primary reality. ; Inn factigsomeqin= 
terpretations would regard matter and the relations between the var- 
ious forms of matter as the only constituents of reality. In this 
case, no room would be found for what has been referred to as "non- 
natural" objects. On this very point, Tillich says: 

If the whole of reality is reduced to inorganic processes, 

the result is the non-scientific ontological theory which 

is called materialism or reductionist naturalism. Its 

peculiar contention is not that there isematter|inceevery— 

thing that exists - every ontology must say this includ- 

ing all forms of positivism - but that matter which we 

encounter under the dimensions of the inorganic is the 

only matter.41 

It is this "strong" type of materialism which is rejected by 

many writers. Tillich asserts that the objectifying tendencies in in- 
dustrial society, in its capitalistic and its totalitarian forms, must 
be strongly resisted. Treating man as an object - as a lump of matter 
with no distinctively personal potency and value, as a mere part of a 
machine - means the destruction of man's subjectivity, in other words, 


of man's whole Gh yale The whole heterogeneous cluster of philosophies 


called Existentialist offers intense protests against this type of 





are Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court, 1925 )es 
Dp, JS writes "What we call matter is that character of natural events 
which is so tied up with changes that are sufficiently rapid to be 
perceptible as to give the latter the characteristic rhythmic order, 
the causal sequence." But matter is so frequently thought of as a 
non-empirical substance prior to all change that Dewey fears to con- 
tinue to use this word freely. 
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dehumanization. Scientism, "the slavish imitation of the method and 
language of science," the "imitation of what certain people mistake 
for the method and language of perpras ties must be completely repudi- 
ated. This seems to extend the scope of the scientific method beyond 
the realm of its legitimate application, that is, into the realm of 
existential personal human existence. John Wild considers that the 
materialistic tendencies in contemporary thought are giving serious 


concern to many thinkers. He writes: 


The scientific, calculative mode of understanding, 
thoroughly grounded and prepared for by the whole course 
of Western metaphysics, has now become dominant in our 
time, and is making exclusive claims for itself as the 
only sound and verifiable way of looking at all things, 
including man. These absolute claims, however, are un— 
justified, for objective science has«Limits«..,;it is 
incapable of giving us an adequate grasp of our exist- 
ence in the world. It is blind to what is essentially 
human and, if left to itself, will destroy us.44 


It is little wonder that Tillich is so violently opposed to this type 
of materialism which he refers to as the "ontology of jenth 

The other basic principles of naturalism are, according to 
Nagel: 


the manifest plurality and variety of things, of the 
qualities and their functions, are an irreducible 
feature of the cosmos, not a deceptive appearance 
cloaking some more homogeneous "ultimate reality," 


and 


the sequential orders in which events occur or the 
manifold relations of dependence in which things exist 


Ean 


43 Karl Popper, The Poverty of Historicism (London: Routledge 


and Kegan Paul, 1961), P- LOS: 


66 768m Wild, "Symposium: Martin Heidegger, The Philosophy of 
Martin Heidegger" Journal of Philosophy LX (1963), 664-677. 
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are contingent connections, not the embodiments of a 
fixed and unified pattern of logically necessary 


links... «In brief si.) irreducible wariety ‘and: ‘log- 


ical contingency are fundamental traits of the world 
we actually inhabit.46 


So the three principles of naturalism, Nagel would say, are 
(1) the causal primacy of organized matter in the order of nature, 

(2) pluralism and (3) the contingency of all existence. 

The principle of the contingency of all existence would simply 
imply that the world (including man himself) is the result of causes 
that are neither purposive, rational nor intrinsically valuable - the 
result of one case of The Absurd after another. The occurrence of 
events appears to exhibit some sort of order which enables us to trace 
recurrent designs and so to predict, in the sense that science and 
technology predict, for practical purposes. But none of these things 
that have evolved in time is necessary or intended. They are Mert ven," 
they are mysteries. 

This form of materialistic naturalism places a Paden io a 
tion on thought where all assertions must be "factual" assertions, em- 


pirical and scientific in form. This seems to imply that philosophical 


—— ee 


pee. af Cite Cae Pe 


Al aie influence of Charles Darwin has created the attitude that 
we are brought into being by "chance" interaction of events. His 
theory of the origin of man seems to displace man from his former situ- 
ation within the eternal, rational, purpose-willed order. This modern 
sense of radical contingency in which the species came into being and 
depart into non-being occur "because of causes but for no reasons," 
as Nagel says. Tillich, however, warns that it is disastrous for the- 
ology if theologians prefer one scientific view to another on theolog- 
ical grounds. "This illtimed resistance of theologians from the time 
of Galileo to the time of Darwin was one of the causes of the split 
between religion and secular culture." S.T., I-, P- 130. See also 


Perspectives pp. 159 and 161. 
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statements, being non-scientific, are non-assertive in form, and are 
descriptions concerned with the analysis, clarification and meaning 
of words. "Philosophical theology has its source in linguistic facts 
rather than in facts about the world, and... despite appearances, it 
gives us information only about vactvuera? The identification of 
all assertions about what there is with factual or empirical asser- 
tions radically restricts reflective thought. Beyond the "siven" lies 
nothing, no ground, no ultimate order, no reason. 

In the philosophy of empirical naturalism, this category of 
contingency appears as an ontological category, though the limiting 
relation of thought to reality is still discernible. Nagel states 
that while there are causes for events, there are no reasons. The 
causes themselves have no reasons, for things just are, and the being 


of the "given" has no explanation. 





48 
Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz, "Linguistic Approaches to Philo- 


sophical Problems" in Richard Rorty, The Linguistic Turn (Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1967), P. 147. See also D.M. MacKay, "Lan- 
guage, Meaning and God," Philosophy (1972), Section 5, "Linguistic 
Theology," 9-10. 


eae. ops cit., Pps Ze%ennG- wanbayanas The Realms of Mat- 
ter (New York: Scribner's, 1930), p- 94, expresses the same idea 
though given in words having a metaphorical, poetic form: "Matter is 
the indivisible wind which, sweeping for no reason over the field of 
essences, raises some of them in to a cloud of dust: and that whirl- 
wind we call existence." For Heidegger, our being is defined as "be- 
ing there," not "for this or that reason" but just being there, being 
posited - for the essence of being there is the experience of being 
thrown or cast into existence. Our existence is thrown, but there is 
mo thrower and so no reason for the throw. "As something thrown, 
Dasein has been thrown into existence. It exists as an entity which 
has to be as it is and as it can be. That it is factically, may be 
obscure and hidden as regards the 'why' of it; but the that-it-is has 
been disclosed to Dasein.... The caller is Dasein in its uncanniness: 
primordial, thrown Being in the world as the ‘not-at-home' - the bare 
"that-it-is' in the 'nothing' of the world." Martin Heidegger, Being 
and Time trans. J. Macquarrie and E. Robinson, (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1962), p. 321. Tillich maintains that creation has no purposes 
beyond itself. S.T., I-, P- 263. 
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Tillich completely rejects materialism or reductive natural- 
ism, and while he rejects also much of materialistic naturalism, there 
are some tenets which, with certain reservation, he appears to me to 
accept. There are of course, causes for events, and Tillich knows 
this but he rejects the idea that there must be a first cause and that 
from the contingency of all substances there must be a necessary sub- 
stance. "The first cause is a hypostasized question," he says, "not a 
statement about a being which initiates the causal chain." In the 
same way, Tillich dismisses the question of a "necessary cuisepentente” 
In fact, "the same contingency which has thrown man into existence may 
push him out of it," and he considers that it is in this respect that 
contingent being and causality are the same thing. 

It seems to me to be quite an open question whether or not 
Tillich would agree that there is no thrower and so no reason for the 
throw. It looks rather as if he would. He cannot give an account of 
the Fall into existence, from the potential to the actual, from dream- 
ing innocence to existential guilt and tragedy, since both the essen- 
tial stage and any prior to it are hypothetical. It would seem that 
there is, then, no thrower, and we must agree with Tillich that the 
transition is Seiianionaltal: 

Of the three main principles of Nagel's naturalism, namely, 
causal primacy of organized matter in the order of nature, pluralism 


and contingency, I think it reasonable to say the last two are shared 


Sitienke, .p- 203 


so ee I., p. 196. See also footnote 49 in this chapter. 


Ag cin, III., p. 91. See also Chapter II above pp. 29-42. 
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by many existentialists. Concerning the first principle, even exist- 
entialists might go along with this provided that it be agreed that 
in at least some very loose sense, man has a "place" and a "purpose" 
in the scheme of things. This would lead quite naturally to the 
tragic situation in which man finds qwane, 2 But the vast horizon 
of "existentialism" must be appreciated if one wants to understand 
Tillich's relation to existentialism. I believe that Tillich accepts 
existentialism as a partial but important expression of the position 
of contemporary man. His concept of man as an immediately experienc-— 
ing subject (not an objectifying, epistemological subject) and his 
rigorous application of the concepts of estrangement and anxiety to 
existence point to his sympathies lying with existentialism. But it 
would be quite misleading to call Tillich an existentialist on the 
grounds that it is difficult to state just what existentialism is. 

It would be misleading also because he is more fundamentally an "es- 
sentialist," a philosopher in the tradition of the logos-ontology and 
perhaps touched with idealism. For example, when Tillich uses the 
word "being" he is more often referring to "finite essence" than to 


"Finite existence." Addressing psychologists and psychiatrists, he 


says: 


I can only pose the question of a possible philosophical 
foundation for psychotherapy on the basis of my own thought, 
in which the existentialist element has a definite place, 
although I would not call myself an existentialist.>4 





Ice, S. Kierkegaard, Repetition (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), p. 114. "My life has been brought to an impasse. 
Peivatheexistence.... Where am 1? Who am I? How came I here?" 


eB, Tillich, "Existentialism and Psychotherapy" Review of Ex- 
istential Psychology and Psychiatry (1961), 9. See also "The Nature 
and Significance of Existential Thought, Journal of Philosophy LIII 
(1956), 739-748. 
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For Tillich, the term "existentialist" may be given to those 
philosophies which have important elements of the existentialist kind 
within their philosophical systems. The philosophies "in which the 
question of human existence in space and time and of man's predicament 
in unity with the predicament of everything existing is asked and 
answered in symbols or their conceptual transformation" are designated 


; Paats aD 
as existentialist. Using this idea, then Tillich is said to be 


Ret eio-fitty 0° 


Betas sitlich as a Naturalist. 

We may recall how A. Dulles has said that in his rejection of 
supernaturalism, Tillich falls into a sort of naturalism. We have al- 
ready described two sorts of naturalism. We have noticed that natural- 
ism and existentialism are alike in some ways but are quite different 
in others. Tillich's philosophical theology is in some ways existen- 
tialist, and in some ways it is quite different. We may now ask the 
question, what sort of naturalism may be ascribed to Tillich if indeed 
we may ascribe any at all? 

The adoption of a naturalistic method is often a starting 
point for those who wish to describe and explain what they and other 
men have experienced without resorting either to transcendent supra- 
natural entities or to anti-scientific world views. But this does 
not mean that naturalism (in its weak form) so conceived methodologi- 


cally overlooks human wisdom embodied in the great early 
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303 
supranaturalistic or idealistic philosophies. It seems to me that 
there is a wise form of naturalism which seeks to incorporate within 
its framework all the best critical and creative thought of earlier 
man; it seeks also to organize and adjust such thought as to make it 
clearly relevant to the achievement of the Good Life within Nature. 
Emphasis is laid, quite naturally, on some kind of verification (or 
justification) of assertions through empirical methods, if possible, 
though recourse to human experience and reasoning about it is also 
accepted. Miss T.Z. Lavine writes: 

The naturalist principle may be stated as a resolution to 

pursue inquiry into any set of phenomena by means of meth- 

ods which administer the checks of intelligent experiential 

verification in accordance with the contemporary criteria 

of objectivity. The significance of this principle does 

not lie in the advocacy of empirical method, but in the 

conception of the regions where that method is to be em- 

ployed. That scientific analysis must not be restricted 

in any quarter, that its extension to any field, to any 

special set of phenomena, must not be curtailed -- this is 

the nerve of the naturalistic principle. "Continuity" of 

analysis can thus mean only that all analysis must be 

scientific analysis.2/ 
I take it that Miss Lavine is holding that what she calls scientific 
does not automatically exclude the conclusion that some phenomena are 
worthy of praise, awe, reverence, etc.; or that the belief in scien- 
tific analysis is not incompatible with belief in a cognitivist anal- 


58 ; 
ysis of some value terms. I consider that a very important method- 


ological point in this quotation is that naturalism of this type does 





57thelma Z. Lavine, "Naturalism and the Sociological Analysis 
of Knowledge" in Naturalism and The Human Spirit ed. Y.H. Krikorian 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), pp. 184-185. 


3 ron the non-cognitivist view of value judgments see the 
Positivistic Naturalism of A.J. Ayer's Language, Truth and Logic, op. 
Git. , pp.~..107-112. 
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not reject any knowledge that can be verified in some way. Specifi- 
cally it should be noticed that the experiential method of verifica- 
tion and also the necessity for a continuity of analysis are stressed. 

I believe that in Miss Lavine's conception of the naturalis-— 
tic method we are coming reasonably close to a type of naturalism 
which Tillich would not reject. Looking at what Tillich has to say 
on the points I have stressed, we find that Tillich too, is strongly 
in favour of verification procedures. He agrees that within its 
proper domain the verifying test belongs to the nature of truth and 
commends the positivists for their insight. The safest test, he con- 
siders, is the repeatable experiment. But in other fields, the ex- 
periential method of verification or a combination of the experimental 
and experiential methods are necessary; and if the experiential method 
is used the testing must go on continually. All these points which 


Tillich makes are identical with those which Miss Lavine ee i a 





BF ae So. ole» Ube U24uD as agli Lilich recognizes two cognitive 


attitudes -— the controlling and the receiving. (See Chapter III, pp. 
68-114). Controlling knowledge is verified by the "repeatable experi- 
ment." Receiving knowledge requires for its "verification" the exper- 
jiential method which is neither "repeatable, precise nor final at any 
particular moment." Receiving knowledge is verified by the "creative 
union of two natures, that of knowing and that of the known." The ex- 
periential method of verification differs from the experimental method 
in that testing has to be continually checked. "Future stages of the 
same life-process may prove that what seemed to be a bad risk was a 
good one and vice versa" (S.T., I-, PP- 102-103). So, in .@ way, the 
experiential method of verification is similar to the pragmatic method 
of verification, in that one has to make the best judgment at one per- 
iod of time, a judgment which may have to be altered should new circum- 
stances call for a new assessment, and this checking must go on contin- 
ually. It might be suggested that as a result of this experiential 
method of testing, Tillich found that some religious symbols were not 
meeting the required standard at the present time, and so had to be 
either re-interpreted or abandoned. The types of verification, exper- 
iential and experimental, are not to be regarded as mutually exclus- 
ive, since often both types are brought into play at the same time. 
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seems pertinent at this juncture to note that Tillich lauds "the way 
in which recent naturalism has disavowed its former reductionist meth- 
ods... suggests an increasing nei she. 0" 

In our researches we have really been considering some of the 
different ways of interpreting what is meant by the word "God." The 
first way which we will look at is the way in which Tillich advocates 
using the word "supranaturalism," and as we have seen Tillich rejects 
the conception of God as a being "above" ("beyond") and "separated 
from" the world, having his own existence as a being distinct from 
Nature. His main argument against the supranatural type of God is 
that the infinity of God is transformed into something which is merely 
an extension of the categories of finitude. 

The second way of interpreting the meaning of the word "God" 
involves the philosophy involved with naturalism. This second way 
identifies (in some sense of "identify") God with the universe, with 
its essence or with special powers within gyn de "God" is the name of 
the power and meaning of reality, but He must not be identified with 
the totality of things. We have argued that Tillich quite clearly 
rejects any type of materialism or reductive naturalism, but we have 
argued that he also appears to accept a number of the tenets of natur- 
alism, yet this must not be construed to mean that we are labelling 
him a naturalist. Tillich accepts quite a number of the tenets of 


existentialism, though it would be an error to label him an existen- 


tialist. 
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Though this second way involves the identification of God with 
the universe in some sense or other, Tillich does not mean that every- 
thing that is, is God. Nor does the phrase "Deus sive Natura" mean 
that God is the totality of natural objects. "No myth or philosophy 
has ever asserted such an sweats BE” God is rather to be identi- 
fied with the creative power of nature, Natura naturans, the creative 
ground and unity of all things, both material and formal. Til Lien 
asserts that as a consequence of the word "God" being interchangeable 
with the word "universe," the word "God" becomes "semantically super- 
einen I am not certain at this point whether this is just an 
emotive statement or whether Tillich is making this as an assertion 
which is to be taken seriously. If it is just a type of propaganda 
to persuade us to reject naturalism, then we know how to consider the 
statement. But Tillich does not do this sort of thing, and so I dis- 
miss the suggestion that Tillich is a propagandist. So we must treat 
his assertion as a serious one. 

First, it is not the fact that "an infinite distance" is 
denied that has the consequence of rendering the word "God" superflu- 
ous. It is the identification of the universe with God which certain 
naturalisms assert, (for example, Spinoza's monistic naturalism) , 
which might allow one to say, (though not necessarily correctly), 
that either the word "God" or the word "universe" may be dispensed 
with as superfluous. If Tillich seriously intended to uphold this 


argument, I am at a loss to explain why, since the reference of "God" 
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is, without question, identified with Being-itself, or with the "Abyss" 
or with the power of being and meaning, Tillich has not assumed that 
at least some of these terms are superfluous. 

The type of argument that if two words in their uses have the 
same referent or reference, then one of the words is superfluous is 
not only a very weak one, but it would be quite unacceptable in any 
linguistic sense. For many a naturalist, such as Spinoza, the "equa- 
tion" of Nature with God is an identification of the Bedeutunger, of 
two expressions which tells us a new important truth. To state that 
the Morning Star is the Evening Star is not a new lexicographical 
move about Sinn but a new astronomical move to help us to relate prop- 
erly what we took to be distinct entities. The possible scientific 
discovery stated by "the virus (V,) with chemical properties (P,) (P,) 
err. (P) is the cause of all known forms of cancer'' would not make 
the phrase “cause of all known forms of cancer" a superfluous expres-— 
sion. To offer the philosophical, religious or mystical conclusion 
that Nature is God, to use the formal mode, is to say that what many 
call "the orderly totality or system of natural events" should be 
treated with the same sense of love, mystery, dependence, reverence, 
awe, beauty, perfection etc., with which Judaeo-Christian believers 
cherish what they take to be a Transcendent Deity. The crucial impor- 
tance of many non-lexicographical uses of "_ = -" or "- means -" is 
brought out by Frege's distinction between meinung qua Sinn and qua 


Bedeutung and King-Farlow's distinction between "meaning" qua "how 
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we DO use a word" and qua "how we ought to use eee 


Most words in known languages have as synonyms or quasi-synon- 
ymous renditions words or phrases to assist clarification, otherwise 
there would be no synonyms and the word "synonym" might have rather a 
different set of uses in English. 

We have already remarked on the identification of "God" with 
"Being-itself." The words "God" and "Being-itself" as used by Tillich 
are meant to have the same Reference but they are used to serve very 
different roles in Tillich's philosophical theology. "God" is a lin- 
guistic term used as a symbol in what Tillich refers to as "ecstatic" 
or "self-transcending" language, while "Being-itself" is to be a term 
of paradigmatically rational discourse. If then Tillich allows him- 
self the "equation" of the words "God" and "Being-itself," it seems 
very unfair or unjust not to allow naturalists the same privilege, 
without charges of superfluity. 

One of Tillich's main arguments against naturalism is that it 
denies "the infinite distance between the whole of finite things and 
their infinite peeernithe!! 2 Tillich is not concerned to deny that awe, 


: 66 : ‘ 
reverence, wonder etc. are consistent with naturalism. His main 





Ol ae Translations From the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob 
Frege ed. by Peter Geach and Max Black, (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1969), pp. 62-63 and Jeremy D.B. Walker, A Study of Frege (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1965), pp. 101-102. John King-Farlow, Reason and 
Religion, op. cit., Appendix 1. 

Peet thw, ps7. 


eae 

GOcee Gitar Llay fis. 0: Were Tillich notes that in modern natu- 
ralism the religious quality of these affirmations has almost disap- 
peared, especially in materialsm. This seems to imply that there is 
(or was) a type of religious naturalism at some period, present or 


past. 
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309 
point is that naturalism cannot represent religious awe as what it is, 
namely, something which stems from the infinite distance between finite 
beings and Being-itself. And this, it must be conceded, is a very 
telling point. 

Tillich in a most interesting passage writes: 

The semantic situation reveals the failure of naturalists to 

understand a decisive element in the experience of the holy, 

namely the distance between finite man, on the one hand, and 

the holy in its numerous manifestations on the other. For 

this, naturalism cannot account. 6/ 
The word "naturalism" is used twice without any reference to what brand 
of naturalism is meant. If he is referring to materialism or reductive 
naturalism there is no doubt that Tillich is correct, since there can- 
not be any known distance between location A and location B if there 
is no location B. If "naturalism" means some weak scientific type of 


"naturalism" 


naturalism then perhaps the question may be debatable; she 
refers to Tillich's own self-transcending or ecstatic naturalism or 
even in some sense to both Dewey's pattern of naturalism or Spinoza's 
mystical, monistic naturalism, then I think that Tillich would have to 
withdraw his charge. 

The other point of interest is the alleged failure of natural- 
ism to “understand a decisive element in the experience of the holy. 
This decisive element brings us right back to the problem or the tocin-— 
ite distance. Holiness, for Tillich, is an "experienced phenomenon" 


experienced when we "stand" before "something which induces in us a 


feeling of awe, wonder, amazement, commitment perhaps and reverence. 





ord Til. p. 7 


Sere levant passages in Dewey's naturalism will be discussed a 


little later in this chapter. 
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That "something," for Tillich, may be any secular object (since secu- 
lar objects are potentially holy) if and only if that secular object 
(holy) is a vehicle directing us to the object of ultimate concern. 
That the "experience of the holy" in all its "numerous manifestations" 
is not part of the naturalist's creed, is what Tillich wants to stress. 
Holy objects are not, of course, holy in and of themselves, but are 
the representations of man's ultimate ere ae In some forms of 
naturalism the status afforded to the Universe or may be the finite 
created world is regarded as holy, and not, as it should be, a repre- 
sentation or vehicle of the holy. This would seem to suggest that 
naturalism is, in Tillich's language, demonic, or at least, a point 
of view that readily induces demonization. 

Another point of interest in our discussion of naturalism re- 
turns us to that persistent, thorny problem of the subject-object 
dichotomy. Randall (a naturalist) asserts that Tillich assumes "“with- 
out question that the epistemological subject-object distinction is 
absolutely {ee abe This remark of Randall's is extremely mis- 
leading on at least two counts. First, for Tillich, the subject-on- 
ject relation would hardly be accepted as a distinction, biteasvery 
interdependent relation, since Tillich regards subject-object as a 
polarity in which neither is prior to the other. I think it would be 
conceded that a naturalistic theology or philosophy would regard the 
world as an epistemological object, ontologically prior to the obser- 
ver as subject. One could also argue that a naturalist would regard 

e747, ley p-, 216. 
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yleil 
the nature and qualities of the universe which make it a proper object 
of religious awe as prior to any expressions of feeling which the sub- 
ject (man the observer) has towards these qualities and structures. 
Tillich, on the other hand, would contend that "epistemology, the 
"knowledge' of knowing, is part of euatoey, and not something sep- 
arate and distinct. 

Second, the subject-object relation as an ontological struc— 
ture is not ultimate or absolutely ultimate, since it is possible, 
according to Tillich, to look beyond it to Being-itself. The ques- 
tion, "what precedes the duality of self and world, of subject and 
object?" is answered by Tillich: "only revelation can answer this 
pera Naturalism, of whatever brand, would hardly be prepared 
to accept this notion of revelation. 

How, then, are we to answer the question, "is Tillich a natu- 
ralist?" It seems that in terms of the argument so far we cannot give 
a definite answer, except to point out that he does show leanings to- 
ward some forms of naturalism but at the same time he produces some 
very sound arguments against accepting almost any unqualified form of 
this "ism." When we have looked at the third way of interpreting the 
meaning of the word "God," we just may be able to go a little further 
in deciding the question. 

There remains a third way of interpreting the meaning of the 


word "God" --- Tillich's own way. The emphasis which has been placed 


a 


sr.', T.,) p- 71. 


were, 1. Pe lias cpa g4p., I., ps 94: It is at this point 


that reason "asks for revelation. 
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on the dichotomy, naturalism-supranaturalism, is rejected by Tillich 
since any idea of God must transcend this dichotomy. He offers his 
way, the way of self-transcending or ecstatic Patutel ieee 

This kind of naturalism, accepted by Tillich, is spoken of in 
this way: 


The term "self-transcendent" has two elements: '"transcend- 
ing" and "self." God as the ground of being infinitely 
transcends that of which he is the ground. He stands against 
the world, in so far as the world stands against him, and he 
stands for the world, thereby causing it to stand for him. 
This mutual freedom from each other and for each other is the 
only meaningful sense in which the "supra" in "supranatural- 
ism" can be used. Only in this sense can we speak of "tran- 
scendent" with respect to the relation of God and the world. 
To call God transcendent in this sense does not mean that one 
must establish a "superworld" of divine objects. It does 
mean that, within itself, the finite world points beyond it- 
self.74 


This passage occurs in the Introduction to Tillich's Volume II of his 
Systematic Theology, an introduction designed to clarify certain state- 
ments in Volume I. But I still find this passage very difficult to 
elucidate. Self-transcendence is that dynamic quality of life which 
drives it beyond itself. The way Tillich uses this term "self-tran- 
scendence" involves connotations concerning certain aspects of human 
experience. Self-transcendence is experienced by man as self-aware- 


75 : P 
ness. In order to be conscious of himself, man must in some sense 


iS uag Catholic Thought p. 307: It is easy to call a theology 
which rejects supranaturalism, naturalistic. It is more difficult 
but very necessary to find adequate expressions for what inadequately 
could be called "self-transcending" or, even bolder, "ecstatic" natu- 
falism.” sSeesalsotTiP,Ty, pe. 341. 
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stand beyond or outside of Heel ee Though self-transcendence is 
present in all life (in all being), it comes to fulfillment in man 
and is experienced as ere eet arenten Tillich suggests a dis- 
tinction between horizontal and vertical Pe eeee neewee: Horizontal 
self-transcendence refers to any movement from finite potentiality to 
finite actuality; vertical self-transcendence is the movement beyond 
the finite world in the direction of the Infinite and thus is the 
transcendence of finitude. It is this latter type which is more dis- 
tinctive of man since he is the being who can stand beyond his entire 
finite being and ask questions about what "The Infinite" could mean or 
designate or point toward. All finite life strives, (we might here 
note a similarity to the concept of conatus in Spinozism), toward the 
infinite but only man is aware of striving. 

In Tillich's thought, freedom, self-transcendence and self- 
awareness are closely connected. All are "rooted" in the ability of 
life to go beyond itself and to become "self-related" (that is, to 
become both subject and object). Man is free in that in conscious 
thought he can stand outside of himself and look at himself. He is 
able to analyze himself as an object, looking objectively at himself. 
So in self-transcending naturalism, man stands back and looks at his 


8 
contingent being and this leads him to ask the question of coda 
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re is not so much the difficulty of interpreting the word 
"self" though this is difficult enough. The greater difficulty is to 
try to show that the concept of transcendence (of all possible experi- 
ence) is intelligible. Gordon D. Kaufmann, "Two Models of Transcen- 
dence: An Inquiry into the Problem of Theological Meaning" in The 
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Tillich also relates self-transcendent to meaning: 


Every living being develops what is enveloped in its very 
nature. This development, however, is not the production 
of an entirely new creation. It is the actualization of 
a definite potentiality; but it does not break through 
the circle of actuality and potentiality as history does. 
History transcends the natural limitations in creating 
the new which does not follow from the old by evolution. 
The new, which occurs wherever history occurs, is mean- 
ing. In creating meaning, being rises above itself.... 
In creating meaning, being gains freedom from itself, 
from the necessity of its own nature. /9 


As Tillich speaks of self-transcending or ecstatic naturalism, 
it would seem that these two terms are closely related. Tillich is 
aware that we speak of an ecstatic moment of happiness with one's be- 
loved, but he wants to salvage the word for a much broader and deeper 
meaning but which is still related to its ordinary usage. He goes 
back to the root meaning of the word: to stand outside itself. 

This meaning is revealed since it is related to the expression, "be- 
ing beside oneself" (with exaltation, joy, grief, etc.). For THis aeh. 
ecstasy describes the condition inwhich some of the limitations of the 
finite structure have been overcome. One stands beyond one's own or- 


dinary existence. 


Heritage of Christian Thought, (Essays in honor of Robert L. Calhoun 
ed. Robert E. Cushman and Egil Grislis, (New York: Harper and Row, 
1965), writes: "I will not seek to establish this by providing a 
definition of "transcendence" and then defending it, but rather by 
indicating points and dimensions of our ordinary experience which can 
appropriately be regarded as examples of finite experiences, and which, 
therefore, can be utilized as models for imagining, conceiving and de- 
fining the transcendence in which theology is interested.'' Interper- 
sonal and teleological methods are cited. Tillich's idea rests on the 
model of teleological transcendence. 


ae 4. p. 273, my italics. See also I.H., p. 253: "The free- 
dom of a being from the necessity of its nature is its power of elevat- 
ing itself to meaning. In realizing its own meaning it is Within Lt= 


self and beyond itself at the same time." 
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Revelatory insight is received in ecstasy in the sense that 
reason has gone beyond its normal structure. Just as in love the per- 
son is beyond himself without losing his integrity, so in revelation 
reason transcends itself without being destroyed. Thus any revela- 
tion which requires the sacrifice of reason must be false. 

We made a remark earlier about John Dewey's naturalism. I 
feel that it must be conceded that on the whole Dewey's philosophical 
position has much with which Tillich would disagree. We could think 
of Tillich's stand against pragmatism but all theologians and all 
naturalists are trying to consider how to improve the lot of existen- 
tial man. 

Dewey is certain that many people who are deterred from tak- 
ing part in religious exercises either on intellectual or on moral 
grounds, "are not even aware of attitudes in themselves that if they 
came to fruition would be genuinely Ae re avg Perhaps at this 
point we think of Tillich's ultimate concern, a concern which we have 
whether we are aware of it or not. Both thinkers consider that we 
should interpret religious faith in terms of a "natural world" and 
Dewey explains that the true religious thought must be divorced from 
supranaturalism. 

The idea of invisible powers would take on the meaning of 
all the conditions of nature and human associations that 
support and deepen the sense of values which carry one 


through periods of darkness and despair to such an extent 
that they lose their usual depressive character.81 





Bootin Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934), p. 9. 
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Though the interpretations appear outwardly very different, 
they spring from a common conviction, one expressed by Dewey when he 
says that the "actual religious quality in the experience... is the 
effect Peete toe Dewey believes in a new concept '. reality of 
reconciliation and reunion, of creativity, meaning and enpieg 
Tillich's concept, similar in some ways, is called New Being. Dewey's 
faith is in theideal as possible, not in the ideal which is already 
actual but something hidden from view: 
For all endeavour for the better is moved by faith and what 
is possible, not by inference to the actual. Nor does this 
faith depend for its moving power upon intellectual assur- 
ance or belief that things worked for must surely prevail 
and come into embodied existence. 
The realm of nature may not be finished or perfect, but it does assure 
that risks (and for Dewey, faith involves an infinite risk) intelli- 
gently taken are not just leaps into the absurd. These risks, taken 
on behalf of ideals can be well grounded in what does exist. Im an- 
other passage Dewey refers to the "one God," a God not to be confused 
with either the God of the philosophers or the God of ee Br: 
"Nature," Dewey says, "may not be worshipped as divine even in the 
sense of the intellectual love of ae ihases Especially significant 


EEE Ene 


hay 2a p. 14. 


Oost. t.. Pe AQ: .TAdlich himself sheds light in this agree- 


ment when he says "Idealism and naturalism differ very little in their 
starting point when they develop theological concepts" (Ibid., p. 9). 


ae: Dewey, op. cit., P- 25. 


cagh Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Modern 
Library, 1922), p. 330. 


Bie Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York: Capricorn 
Books, 1960), p. 306. 
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is Dewey's notion that God is real since his presence is felt and 
makes an “experienceable difference." "It is the active relation be- 
tween ideal and actual to which I give the name "Goa, 1187 

We have been exploring the extent of Tillich's leanings to- 
ward naturalism, that is, the extent, nature and degree of his concept 
with those of traditional naturalists. Considering the evidence we 
feel that there are many tenets of naturalism which are accepted by 
Tillich, but the evidence is partial and insufficient to call him a 
complete naturalist. 

Naturalism makes piety towards nature and courage to face 
nature's contingencies and potentialities requisite for any rational 
inhabitant of our existential system of things and events. Whatever 
bearing naturalism may have for other ethical ideals and principles, 
it is a metaphysical position which gives at least these two virtues 
a sanction arising from the very nature of things. 

One of the most courageous and pious Naturalistic philosophers 
of any period was Benedict de Spinoza (1632-1677). Spinoza cheerfully 
accepted condemnation from his Synagogue and from his community, as 


‘ 88 
well as the suspicions of the ruling Christians, in order to develop 


a mystical, monistic Ontology. Spinoza's resounding assertion 


Ean 


shh: Dewey, A Common Faith, op. cit., (Paper Back edition) 


mh Sis 


88116 that knows himself to be upright does not fear the death 
of a criminal, and shrinks from no punishment; his mind is not wrung 
with remorse for any disgraceful deed: he holds that death in a good 
cause is no punishment, but an honour, and that death for freedom is 
glory.'"' Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico-Politicus "Freedom of Thought 
and Speech." (Published 19670 under a fictitious foreign imprint -- 
author's name suppressed). Quoted by Lewis Samuel Feuer, Spinoza and 
the Rise of Liberalism (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958), p. xii. 
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concerning nature is that it "consists of infinite attributes, each 
of which expresses eternal and infinite Sasences The phrase, Deus 
sive Natura, used by both Erigena and Spinoza, does not imply that 
God is only identical with Nature as a passive totality. God, for 
Spinoza, is natura naturata, but only in a less important sense; from 
a more insightful perspective, he is natura naturans, creative nature, 
the ground of being, of change, of order and development of all natu- 
ral objects, the symbol of unity, harmony and the power of being. 

Tillich tries to formulate his ideas, especially in his notion 
of self-transcending naturalism, in such a way that his position not 
only replaces the supranaturalism of traditional theism (and deism) 
but which goes beyond naturalism. To attempt to ascertain whether 
Tillich does indeed succeed in going beyond the naturalistic tradi- 
tion, I intend in the next section to look at Spinoza's philosophy, 
and then consider Tillich's philosophical theology in the light of the 


philosophy of Spinoza. 


VII.4. Spinoza. 

In this section on Spinoza, lL intend to give an exposition of 
those parts of his metaphysical theory which are relevant to the pur- 
pose in hand, without any criticism of his ideas. 

Spinoza's metaphysical theory, may, from one point of view, 
be regarded as a theory of salvation founded upon a theory of reality. 
Human well-being can only be properly understood in the light of a 


knowledge of human nature and of a world into which man is born, 





6) Spinoza, Ethics Part I, Definition 6. 
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lives, and after a brief duration, dies. These again can only be 
understood in terms of a knowledge of finite man and universe as rela- 
ted to a reality and a source that is eternal. The Ethics of Spinoza 
is divided into five parts, of which the first part is devoted to an 
account of the divine nature and the eternal universe which is its 
actuality, which is the exhaustible determinate expression of an in- 
finite indeterminate power. For this study, I shall confine myself, 
mainly at least, to the first part of the Ethics of ey 

Two of the terms central to the metaphysics of Spinoza are 
evident from the initial axiom in the first part, where reality is 
divided into substance and mode. "Everything which exists, either 


91 : : : 
My “What exists in it- 


exists in itself or exists in something else. 
. . . . a B W 

self, and is thus conceived through itself, is a substance. What 

exists in something else, through which it is conceived, is a mode or 
e AS fe P ° : 

affection of substance. There is nothing that does not fall into 


‘ 94 
one of these two categories, Substance and Mode. 


- 95 
Substance, for Spinoza, does not stand for “matter, » . nor 


does it appear to be like Aristotelian, Lockean or the common sense 


interpretation of substance. Aristotle had regarded substance as the 





aT. am using Spinoza Selections ed. John Wild, (New York: 
Scribner's Sons, 1930), unless otherwise stated. 


tid ce TA 1. In future, Ethics will be abbreviated to E. 


pF - 


dnt future I will write Substance with a capital S and Mode 
with a capital M when writing about Spinoza's Substance and Mode 
except in direct quotations. 


Poca this chapter, footnote 40. 
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primary category, "that which is asserted of a subject but of which 
everything else is pewayeedi s He had held that the world is com- 
posed of a plurality of individual substances arranged in a hier- 
archical order culminating in an immaterial substance, the Prime 
Mover. Aquinas had accepted this view of substance in the thirteenth 
century and it seems to have dominated traditional Western eho 
But Descartes modified it by dividing substances so emphatically into 
two basic kinds, "extended substance" and "thinking substance," which 
he conceived in dualistic fashion as completely different from each 


other. For Descartes, the world is composed of a plurality of "think- 


! 


ing substances" or mind, and of "extended substances" or bodies, and 


a man consists of a mind and a body which causally interact although 
in their essences they have nothing in common with each other. Sub- 
stance, for Spinoza, is not an underlying something to which quali- 
ties adhere, but "that which is in itself and conceived through itself: 


that is, the conception of which does not require the conception of 


Odi atpele Categories Chapter V, and Metaphysics Z, ip chel> hee Ee 
However, it should be noted that Aristotle insists, in various places 
in Metaphysics Z, that individuality and separability belong especi- 
ally to "substance." There is some similarity here with Spinoza. The 
difference lies in the fact that Spinoza considers that causal depen- 
dency on another detracts from this individuality and separability, 
that is, this independence. 

97 Por Locke, a substance, in the general sense, is nothing but 
the subject, or substratum, in which qualities are said to adhere, or 
exist or subsist or rest; a substance of a particular kind is a collec- 
tion or combination of qualities together with the subject or substra- 
tum in which they all adhere. The subject or substratum is not percep- 
tible to the senses; whatever may be said to be perceived by us through 
the senses is a quality. Locke Essay II. 23. 
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32d; 
anything other from which it must be Veer Pave In other words, it is 
self-existing and self-manifest being, self-actualizing and self-cert- 
‘ifying being, or we may call it "power in action." 

Spinoza accepted the concept of Substance as the basis of his 
metaphysics but he radically transformed it in accordance with a mon- 
istic view of the world. His defintion of Substance is somewhat simi- 
lar to Aristotle's definition of substance, but the addition of the 
phrase "conceived through itself" and his explanation of Substance as 
not needing "the conception of another thing from which it must be 
formed" suggests a radical departure from the traditional one. 
Spinoza's idea of Substance indicates that nothing can be called a 
substance which depends on something else as its cause, so that only 
a being that is necessary in the sense of "cause of itself" can be 
called Substance. Hence, for Spinoza, the plurality of finite sub- 
stances of Aristotle (and Aquinas), and the two substances of Descartes 
must be denied the status of substance. 

Spinoza places these "plurality of finite substances" and 
Descartes' dual substances in the class of Modes. Mode is the anti- 
thesis of Substance while maintaining their asymmetrical relation: 

"By mode, I understand the affections of substance, or that which is 
in another thing through which also it is uct a "In another" 
is, of course, used by way of contrast with the "in itself" of the 


definition of Substance. Whereas Substance is self-existent and self- 


manifest, Modes depend for their existence on what transcends, or lies 





E., I. D 5. See footnote 96 above. 
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beyond its own proper nature, and can be conceived only as so related. 
The original "other" of the Modes is Substance itself as "cause-in- 
action" of "power-in-action" of which the Mode is the actual being 
derived from and supported by that action. Substance, then, actual- 
izes and manifests itself in a Mode: Substance is the active cause 
and sustaining power, and Mode, the effect, is dependent on Substance 
for its being. 

Spinoza uses the word "Attribute" to assist one in understand- 
ing the "composition" of his system. "By attribute, I understand that 
which the intellect perceives of substance, as if constituting its 
etsadebob The definition of Attribute as constituting the essence 
of Substance as perceived by the intellect enables Spinoza to acknowl- 
edge the two different ways in which Substance is known to us and at 
the same time to deny the status of Substance to them. He asserts 
that "thinking things" and "extended things" are either Attributes of 
Substance or affections of porethaves. Sth So Spinoza recognizes the 
division Descartes had made between "thinking" and "extended" sub- 
stances, and that this Cartesian division of supposed substances does 
correspond to something real in God-or-Nature. Their real distinction 
reduces Thought and Extension to the status of Attributes, which ex- 
press the essence of Substance, but are not Substance themselves. 

Reality, says Spinoza, consists in infinite Attributes, each 
of which is infinite in its kind. From the divine nature of reality 


an infinite number of things proceed eternally, for "the divine 


a I., prop. 14. 
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nature possesses absolutely infinite attributes, each one of which 
* eee . ¢ * * 
expresses infinite essence in suo genere. Substance is infinite 
inasmuch as it is not limited by another substance; the Attributes 
which constitute the essence of Substance are infinite in like manner. 
A body is finite because it is limited by another body; but extension, 
which is the "ground" of bodies, is not limited by another extension; 
it is infinite in its kind. . Likewise, an idea is finite in that it is 
limited not by bodies but by other ideas; but thought itself, which is 
the "ground" of ideas, is not limited by anything of its own kind. 
Each Attribute, thought as well as extension is infinite in suo genere. 
But although Substance, which is the ground of the Attributes, posses- 
ses infinite attributes, we know only two of these, namely, thought 
: 103 P pe ge ree” 
and extension. The Attributes are through their infinite nature 
: 104 ; ; 

closely allied to Substance. In Letter 9, Spinoza writes: 

By Substance I mean that which is in itself and is con- 

ceived through itself, that is, whose conception does 

not involve the conception of some other thing. I mean 

the same by attribute, except that it is attribute with 

respect to the intellect, which attributes such and such 

a nature to Substance. 
But in his Ethics, Spinoza clarified his thought for he saw that infin- 
ite Attributes logically imply one only Substance as their ground, and 
secondly he saw that the intellect could only properly attribute to 
Substance that which was the essence of Substance. In other words, 


Substance, as ground, implies infinite attributes, as consequents, and 


that the ground of the intellect "which attributes" is in God, in the 


YS mer. 216% 
tee eT .4 1. and. 2. 
104 


In his earlier work, Spinoza spoke indifferently of Substance 
and substances or attributes. See Letters l, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 9. 
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infinita idea am 208 

The definition of Mode as an affection of Substance "in an- 
other thing through which it is conceived" enables Spinoza to reduce 
the plurality of substances asserted by earlier philosophers from 
Aristotle to Descartes to modifications of Substance. Thus, the con- 
cept of Attribute is used to take account of the distinction between 
mind and body and the concept of Mode takes account of the plurality 
of things we experience through sense decanter? However, Spinoza 
does not deny reality to the many Modes or objects of ordinary exper- 
ience as if they were but illusions. They are real enough, but their 
reality is dependent upon the reality of Substance in which they have 
their being. 

The definitions of Substance, Attribute and Mode enables 
Spinoza to assert as self-evident the fundamental principles of his 
monistic metaphysics: there is one Substance which is self-dependent, 
and upon which everything depends; its essence consists of Attributes, 
of which the mind knows only two, thought and extension; and it (Sub- 
stance) manifests itself in very many Modes. These Modes appear to 
our senses as separate but independent objects, which are really 
nothing but modifications of the single unique Substance itself. 

There is only one Substance "for if there were anything by 


which 'substance' could be produced, the knowledge of substance would 





10>there has been much controversy about the question: "Why 
can we know only two Attributes when infinite Attributes proceed from 
God, who is the ground of the intellect which attributes?" See 
Letters 65, 66 and 70. 
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be dependent upon the knowledge of its cause, and therefore it would 
not be substance, '"10/ since Substance is by definition "conceived 
through itself." In other words, Spinoza has so strictly defined Sub- 
stance in what is termed the geometric method used by him, that noth- 
ing whose attributes are the effects of outside causes could be called 
a cubdeadwe oes Therefore, it must be the cause of itself and the 
reason-or—justification for itself, (causa sui). This means to say 
that its essence necessarily involves its existence, that it must be 
infinite, for if it were finite it would be limited by something out- 
side itself, and so would not be single or Teco 

This one, necessarily existent, infinite Being or Substance is 
identified with God, since God is defined as "Being absolutely infin- 
ite, that is to say, substance consisting of infinite attributes, each 
one of which expresses eternal and infinite esacueei Thus the one 
and only Substance is shown by definition to be God. This identifica- 
tion of God with the one Substance which includes all things in itself 
is expressed by the phrase "God or Nature," Deus sive Natura. This 
leads Spinoza to an explanation of the causal relationship between God 


and Modes, or finite things. 


First, all things which can be conceived by God must follow 


Bee ioiwta Ltn. Oe 
108 , 
Staurt Hampshire, Spinoza (London: Penguin Books, 1951), 
pear. 


ae I., Df. vi. Note that Spinoza identifies Nature with 
God because he thinks that the worthwhile properties of the theolog- 
ians' Deity, the properties that would make God appropriate object of 
reverence, exclude separation between Creator and creatures, exclude 
Divine anger etc. 
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: 1 
from the necessity of his nature. As efficient cause of everything 
which exists, "God acts from the laws of his own nature only and is 
112 
compelled by no one." In a sense God is a free cause, for Spinoza 
. Ww 
defines a "free" anything as one "which exists from the necessity of 
its own nature alone, and is determined to action by itself alone ede 
Thus finite things emanate or "flow" from the necessity of the divine 
nature, which is identified with its freedom. Spinoza ridicules those 
who consider God has freedom of will either to create or not to create 
or freedom to create things in addition to or different from those 
that already exist. For 
all things have necessarily flowed, or continually follow by 
the same necessity, in the same way as it follows from the 
nature of a triangle, from eternity to eternity, that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles. The omnipotence 
of God has therefore been actual from eternity, and in the 
Same actuality will remain to eternity.114 
Second, God is "the immanent and enduring, and not the trans- 
: ’ rp . ; : 
ient cause of all things. Since Spinoza denies that there is any- 
thing other than God and argues that all things are in Him, God, then, 
P . ; sh 7 
is "the cause of the things which are in himself." : Spinoza does, 


however, distinguish the divine causal activity from the Modes or fin- 


ite things within which it acts by the scholastic distinction between 
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Natura naturans or "God in so far as he is considered as a free cause," 
and natura naturata or "everything which follows from the necessity of 
the nature of God," that is, "all the modes of God's attributes in so 
far as they are considered as things which are in eddy Ll 
Third, the existence and action of every finite thing is deter- 
mined by another finite cause. Although God is the ground of all fin- 
ite things, they "must follow from God, or some attribute of God, in 


W 


so far as the latter is considered to be affected by some mode, that 
; 5 : ; : 118 

is, not immediately but through intermediate causes. Thus God as 

natura naturata is a system of finite things which determine and are 

determined by one another. 

Fourth, God does not seek to attain a goal or a good by his 
activity. To think of him acting for some good would imply that his 
nature was imperfect, since he needs or seeks nothing. Hence there 
is no "will" of God, causing him to act. Since "thought is only one 
of his infinite attributes, will and intellect are modes of God on 
the same level as other modes." If intellect and will belonged to 
God's eternal essence, they 

. would have to differ entirely from our intellect and 
will, and could resemble ours in nothing except in name. 
There could be no further likeness than that between the 
celestial constellation of the Dog and the animal which 
barks.119 


If we were willing to accept Spinoza's assertions of this 


identity of the perfection of Deus sive Natura and of human fulfilment 
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through grasping man's oneness with nature and seeing all sub specie 
aeternitatis, and if we modify some of his philosophy to include the 
scientific progress made since this time, it seems that the points 
that have been stated earlier are not incompatible with, at least, 


the first part of Spinoza's Ethics, but indeed, follow from his axioms. 


VII.5. Tillich and Spinoza. 

Man's place in nature is a very old problem which has been 
frequently and variously treated by the great philosophers of the 
world. In ancient Greece, Plato and Aristotle analyzed the problem 
and gave what appeared to them a convincing answer. Lucretius, a 
Roman, in his long poem, produced a different and startling solution. 
Christian theology, though primarily concerned with the God-man rela- 
tionship and the life hereafter, has formulated a number of theories 
about man and his relation to nature, or, as Tillich would say the 
self-world. However, we must bear in mind the fact that one of the 
components of the relation, man, is in part gaining mastery over his 
environment as time passes, and so the relationship man-nature is con- 
stantly changing. 

Man is not an object which can be analyzed once and for all, 
so it is unlikely in view of these two changeable factors that any 
final answer to the man-nature question will be given. Spinoza in 
his equation "God or Nature" appears to have so combined or at least 
to have so closely associated Godwith Nature that the two problems 
of Christian theology, namely, God-man and man-nature are or may be 
considered as one problem. Spinoza's remark that man's place in 
nature was originally one of bondage but is potentially one of free- 


dom reiterate the continually changing situation. 
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In this section I want to compare three of the fundamental 
ideas of Tillich with similar ideas in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
First, I shall deal with the most important and basic segment of 
Tillich's system, his conception of God; second, the ethical conse- 
quence of Tillich's system, especially self-affirmation which he 


terms the courage-to-be; third, the autonomy of reason. 


VII.5. (a) Substance and Being-itself. 
Tillich's concept of "God" has been dealt with already in 
Chapter VI. Suffice it to say here that Tillich's notion of God is 


not identical with that which prevails in traditional theistic Christ- 


rer re ; ’ : ‘ensed b’4 4) 
ianity. God, for Tillich, is not a supranatural immaterial spirit, 


somehow located "above," "beyond," or "in heaven."' God is not a be- 
ing, not a thing, not an object, since whenever infinite or uncondi- 


tional power and meaning is attributed to the highest being, it has 


ceased to be a being and has become peinveitselee cy - 


Since Tillich regards "God" as a theological concept about 
whom we can only speak symbolically, and since "being-itself" is 
a philosophical concept about which we may speak properly and directly, 


we will for present purposes, consider mainly the philosophical strand 


saa ets John 4:24 and II Corinthians 3:17. Tillich gives his 


"unqualified approval of the symbol "spirit." "God is spirit. This 
is the most embracing, direct and unrestricted symbol for the divine 
life. The influence of German idealism, for which "spirit" was the 
ultimate reality, shows itself here as well as elsewhere in Tillich's 
thought." (G.F. Thomas, Philosophy and Religious Belief (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1970), p. 208. See also S.T.y 1.5 pe 249, 
and for the influence of German idealism see Volume III of his Syste- 
matic Theology. 
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of Tillich's philosophical theology. But we must bear in mind the 
very close relation of theology to philosophy which Tillich asserts, 
and especially the most important single statement which he posits, 
namely, "God is Being-itself." 

"Being-itself" has many synonyms in the thought of Paul 
Tillich: "the power of being," "the meaning of being," "ultimate re- 
ality," man's "ultimate concern." So Being-itself infinitely tran- 
scends every finite being. There is no proportion or graduation be- 
tween the finite and the infinite. There is an absolute break, an 
infinite jump. On the other hand, everything finite participates in 
being-itself and in its ing ied pees It will be immediately recog- 
nized that in the Spinozistic system, there is no mention of an "abso- 
lute break" or an "infinite jump."" However, it is significant to note 
that for Tillich, despite the infinite jump, everything finite partic- 
ipates in being-itself and in its infinity. And it is because of this 
participation, and only because of this participation that finite be- 
ings have any power of being at all, in fact any being at all. ''The 
power of being transcends every being that participates in it," yet 
the "power of being is the power of everything that is, in so far as 
it Pe shew The way of philosophical approach to the philosophical 
ultimate, being-itself or esse ipsum, pushes language to its very 
limit. But even so, it is a necessary concept in every philosophy. 


The concept of being as being (being-itself) is the power inherent in 


everything, the power of resisting non-being. So it seems that this 
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551 
God (Being-itself) is completely immanent, and so it must be the cre- 
ative ground of the structure of the world and all that is in it. 


124 


"God is immanent in the world as its permanent ground." "He is the 


creative ground, here and now, always and eyaryeneratwter 

Since God is neither alongside finite beings, nor yet above 
them, but "nearer to them than they are to themselves," it is very dif- 
ficult to understand what Tillich has in mind by the “absolute break" 
between God and his creatures, since the Being of being is nearer to 
them than they are to themselves. However, for Tillich, the finite is 
posited within the process of the divine life. But the divine life is 
infinite, and this may be explained by saying that the divine life is 
infinite in contrast with, or compared with the finitude of man and 
his world. God is infinite because he has the finite within himself 
united with his dus dec gyre? So God is immanent in the world as its 
permanent ground. 

At this point, I would like to suggest that the descriptions 
which Tillich gives of Being-itself (or God) seem very close to the 
philosophical notions of Spinoza's Substance. This is not to suggest 
that there are not points of difference. But the similar concepts 
conjured up in the mind by their use of these two terms ("'Substance" 


and '"'Being-itself") pointing to the same intended Reference as that 


intended for "God," despite the shift in Sense make this similarity 
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worthy of reflection. 

Speaking about Spinoza's ideas Tillich states that "universal 
substance... is based on the immediate experiences of something ulti- 
mate in value and being of which we can become intuitively Beate wae 
Spinoza's notion of God or Substance is "ultimate being," that is, he 
is self-subsistent and self-sustaining, (ens causa sui) unconditional 
independent being, a description which would eminently fit Tillich's 
pM etireenmet? God is free because he has "aseity," he is a se, 
self-derived. There is nothing prior to his being which could, in any 
way, condition apnea Tillich maintains that creation has no pur- 
poses beyond itself. It should not be thought of as serving the pur- 
pose of God's glory (as in Calvinism) or as providing an object for 
the divine love (as in Lutheranism.) Such concepts imply a lack in 
God, which creation is supposed to fill. Instead of this, one should 
speak of the telos of creation, which is the striving of every crea- 
ture towards its own fulfilment. Such directing creativity Tillich 
calls Up dowadterive thet And it seems to me that these points would not 
be objected to by Spinoza. 

The various statements which Tillich makes about Spinoza's 


Substance seem to me to be very highly suggestive. Tillich, without 


equivocation, states that Substance "is the name of the ultimate power 


a eas Na AR, 
Sererrrss" Ds 2008 
Prt. Les DP. 1196,/200 and 248. 


S.T., I., pp. 263-264. 
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i 5] 
of being i which is, of course, the designation of Being-itself. 
Though the idea of "something static" is often applied to Spinoza's 
Substance, Tillich implies that this is not a correct description. 
Again, Tillich, speaking of Spinoza's phrase, deus sive natura, says 
that this phrase "does not say that God is identical with nature, but 
that he is identical with the natura mnaturans, the creative nature, 
the creative ground of all natural seater And Tillich asserts 
of Being-itself that "the ground of being means the creative source 
of everything that has bednete which seems to be what "Substance" 
means also for Spinoza. 

We have already mentioned that God for Tillich is an immanent 
God, but that he also speaks of his transcendence. God is transcendent 
if we consider the finitude of all beings. God's transcendence is 
attested by Spinoza by his infinitely many Attributes, by the transcend- 
ing of all purposes in a more powerful principle which is necessary and 
free from purposes; by the infinity of the never known totality of 
natural laws; by the fact that man is not the centre, but only a mode 
in the world. 

It seems, then, that there is what might be termed a "danger- 
ously" close relation between Spinoza's Substance (deus sive natura) 
and Tillich's Being-itself. By "dangerously" I mean that the similar- 
ities between Spinoza's Substance and Tillich's Being-itself put a 


great strain on Tillich's desire to dissociate himself from both 
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Spinoza and his form of naturalism. It would appear that though the 


Sense of each of these two expression will differ, the intended Refer- 


ence could be considered as one and the same. 


VII.5. (b) Self-Affirmation, Courage, and Conatus. 

In his essay specifically dealing with courage, Tillich chose 
the title with considerable care. He did this in order to bring out 
the two meanings of "courage," one ethical and the other ontological. 
Courage, he says, "as a human act, as a matter of valuation, is an 
ethical concept." On the other hand, "courage as the universal and 
essential self-affirmation of one's being is an ontological nee ce 
For Spinoza, courage is an expression of the essential act of every- 
thing that participates in being, and this could be called self-affir- 
mation. "The endeavour," Spinoza writes, "wherewith everything en- 
deavours to persist in its own being, is nothing else but the actual 
essence of the thing in eusatlones ae This striving, this endeavour 
is not a contingent aspect of a thing, it is ''the actual essence of 
the thing in question." The essence of a thing is such that "being 
given, the thing is necessarily given also; and which being removed, 
the thing is necessarily removed alcte"ape In other words, the con- 


atus makes the thing what is is; if it vanishes, the thing dissolves 


away. For Spinoza, then, this striving or endeavour towards 


kd ee 


eed Pikes DEGp.. 1s For Spinoza's words, I am now using 


Improvement of the Understanding Ethics and Correspondence, trans. 


R.H.M. Elwes, Universal Classics Library, (London: M.W. Dunne, 1901). 
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self-preservation or towards self-affirmation, equivalent to the es- 
sence of a thing, is the power (potency-to-act) of the neta This 
identification of the striving, the essence of a thing, and the 
potency to act which Spinoza asserts, finds its equivalent in Tillich 
in the power of being, for without this power of being, the "thing is 
necessarily removed also." 

Virtue, for Spinoza, is the striving to preserve being. And 


this is the most important goal in any man's life: the more he 


: ; 139 ; , 
strives, the more virtue he has. Virtue then is human power and 


s : p 2 140 ; ; 

is equivalent to his natural essence or to his nature. This,.striv— 

ing to preserve one's being is the most vital of all the potencies-to- 
; it 

act, and nothing can be prior to it, since the effort for self- 

preservation is the essence of the thing. In relation to virtue, 


Spinoza uses the term Strength of Character (fortitudo), which is 


divided into Courage and High-Mindedness. 


By Courage I mean the desire whereby every man strives to 
preserve his own being in accordance with the dictates of 
reason. By High-Mindedness I mean, the desire whereby 
every man endeavours, solely under the dictates of reason, 
to aid other men and to unite them to himself in friend- 
ship.142 


It might seem that Spinoza, in speaking of self-preservation 


is implying that man by his own efforts, by the dictates of reason, 


mem III., 54. '"The endeavour or power of the mind is the 


actual essence thereof." 


a9, IN., opren. 20. 


E., IV., df 8. See also E., III., prop. 7. 


ih, IV., prop. 22. "No virtue can be conceived as prior 


to the endeavour to preserve one's own being." 
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is able to prevent a fall into meaninglessness or death. But this 
would be a mistaken idea since he asserts that self-affirmation can 
only be effected by participation in the Ateitnest 'S Participation 
in God is described by Spinoza in terms of knowledge and love. The 
mind, in so far as it knows itself under the form of eternity, has to 
that extent "knowledge of God; it (the mind) knows that it is in God, 


and is concerned through sodswhie This knowledge causes love, intel- 


145 


lectual love. "No love save intellectual love is eternal." "The 


intellectual love of the mind towards God is part of the infinite love 


wherewith God loves edmond fe! ead 


and by participation, "the love of 
God to man and the mind's intellectual love towards God are identi- 
vender’ Consequently we might say that only the imperfect can love 
the perfect, and the perfect one (God) only himself. In this Spinoza 
recalls the old Platonic axiom of love; but in a profound adaptation 
of medieval mysticism, which also spoke of amare Deum in Deo (to love 
God in God) Spinoza associates this idea (the Platonic concept) with 
his own idea that human love for God is only a part, a function, of 
the infinite spiritual love through which God blissfully reaffirms his 


being and essence throughout eternity. 


In what has been said we can readily see the close connection 


cca IV., proof 4. "The power, whereby each particular 
thing, and consequently man, preserves his being, is the power of God 
or of Nature." 


Ed. P prop. 30. 


a NV. 7 34 Corols 


Ht Mi... propv 36. 


ed V., 36 Corol. 
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between some of Spinoza's doctrines and certain of Tillich's tenets 
on both self-affirmation and participation and also finally on love. 
Courage, for Tillich, "is the self-affirmation of being in spite of 
the fact of nonzbeing,!!748 This courage, like that conatus mentioned 
by Spinoza, is rooted in a power of being infinitely greater than the 
power of being of the self, and, as with Spinoza. can only be accep- 
ted by participaton in the divine power of Being-itself. Tillich's 
"courage to be" can only have as its source of power of being-itself. 
Tillich distinguishes between the courage which, through participation, 
is based on a mystical union with the ground of being (which he sees 
in Spinoza's system) and the courage to be based on the personal en- 
counter with God or being-itself as the ground of being. But the dis- 
tinction which Tillich is making between Spinoza's mystical background 
of such a union and his own views seem to be invalidated when it is 
asserted that mysticism, "is an element of every form of relation" to 
the ground of Stinedacs This is corroborated by his statement that 
"in this point mystical experience and personal encounter are identi- 
widithze 

Conatus, for Spinoza, may be regarded as that which concerns 
every man ultimately. Man is ultimately concerned to preserve his own 
being through the power of being-itself or through God or Nature. 
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Enough has been said about Tillich's ultimate concern to be able to 
note the close connection between it and the "endeavour" or Spinoza. 
Turning to the third feature of man which we mentioned, namely 
love, we have seen that Spinoza distinguishes between emotional love 
and intellectual love. Tillich makes the same distinction, and it is 
worth quoting from Tillich: 
If this were so, love could be kept within the sphere of 
affections, and it could be discussed as one affection among 
others - as it was, for instance, by Spinoza. But it is sig- 
nificant that Spinoza, when he comes to his final statements 
about the nature of the divine substance and about the many 
ways in which man participates in it, speaks of man's intel- 
lectual love towards God as the love with which God loves 
himself. In other words, he elevates love out of the emo- 
tional into the ontological realm.151 
We have to suggest that Tillich's views on ontological (intellectual) 
love are similar to those of Spinoza. But further, Tillich considers 
that "love cannot be described as the union of the strange but the 


tag Concerning naturalism, Tillich notes 


reunion of the estranged." 
that there is a tendency on the part of the naturalist to reduce all 
the qualities of love to those of epithymia (or crude animal desire) 
and that only in the light of ontological love could a solution to 


this problem be doona. tes 


VII.5 (c) Knowledge and Reason. 
If we try to consider fully the question of the relation of 


Reason and Knowledge in Spinoza and Tillich, we should need the space 


151 


Lsteds, Dp. 3-4. 
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of a whole book since it (the relation of reason to knowledge) consti- 
tutes one of the most important elements in both Tillich and Spinoza. 
Spinoza, in his analysis of Substance, asserts that of the infinite 
number of attributes only two, namely, Thought and Extension, are 
known to the human intellect. Descartes had conceived it as divided 
into the two causally independent ingredients of Thought and Extension. 
Spinoza's theory of the mind, rigorously deduced from the concept of 
nature as an indivisible whole, is developed in almost exact antithe- 
sis of Descartes'. For Spinoza the "human mind is part of the infin- 
ite intellect of Gods aes 

In his analysis of knowledge, Spinoza in his Ethics distin- 
guishes three levels. The first and lowest level of knowledge is 
knowledge partially derived from sense perception since sense percep- 
tion can provide us with neither complete nor coherent knowledge. 
This type of knowledge is called in the Platonic tradition "opinion" 
but Spinoza thinks of imagination, hearsay, illusion and hallucina- 
tion. On the second level, reason is used to obtain adequate ideas, 
that is to say, ideas which through right reasoning, cohere with 
other adequate ideas. On the third level, intuitive knowledge re- 
veals an absolutely true and adequate idea of the single comprehen- 
sive system reflecting the Universe as a whole. The intuition is 
not sensory intuition in space and time, and it is not psyche, emo- 
tional experience. Intuition is a conception of reason, not a per- 
ception of sensation, involving immediate and self-evident certainty. 

The superior status of intellectual intuition has a direct 
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bearing on Spinoza's theory of virtue. He ene YS cea ee that "the 
highest endeavour of the mind and the highest virtue is to understand 
things by the third kind of knowledge." The value of the understand- 
ing seems to conceive adequate ideas or common notions produced by the 
second kind, but the highest virtue of the mind is to conceive ideas 
intuitively and sub specie aeternitatis in relation to the divine at- 
tributes, since the "mind's highest good is the knowledge of God, and 
the mind's highest virtue is to know esate 6 So the highest virtue 
of the mind depends on (a) the intuitive function of the intellect 
and (b) the infinite perfection of the object which it conceives. 
This implies that Spinoza introduces an extrinsic criterion of human 


perfection, namely the perfection of God. 


The concept of perfection is quite a fascinating one. Aquinas 


writes that "everything is perfect in so far as it is eeumicer 7 and 
Spinoza re-iterates this when he says that "by perfection... I shall 
mean... PHhittye4 The language, and metaphysical presumptions, are 


Aristotelian. For Aristotle, what actually is must be better than 


what merely can be; in other words, the merely potential is incomplete, 


formless, imperfect. The actual is "perfect," then, in so far as it 


. 1 
is the realization of, or the giving form to, a potentiality. af 


19 erm V:,' prop. 22. @oee g1ee b.bs. Pp. oo: 
doen iv; Prop. Zo. 
5 Bw 

Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Pt. I, q. 5, a.1l. 
158 


E., IV., Preface in the trans. by A. Boyle, (London: Every- 
man's Library 1910, reprinted 1948), p. 144. 


IOP asi stofle. Metaphysics, 1049b - 1051 a. 
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Spinoza has argued that the appeal to ideals is always arbi- 
trary. We arbitrarily set up ideals and then speak of things as per- 
fect or imperfect in relation to these arbitrary notions of ours. In 
other words, ideals by their very nature are relative. 

Tillich and Spinoza seem to share similar views on this topic. 
For Tillich (and for Spinoza) "God alone is 'perfect,' a word which is 
exactly defined as being beyond the gap between essential and existen- 
nee OU tong But Tillich warns us that we must not confuse the "highest" 
with the "most perfect."" Perfection, for Tillich, is "the actualiza- 
tion of one's potentialities" but perfection is approached though 
never St ete 

Tillich distinguishes between an ontological and a technical 
reason. Ontological reason is the "structure of the mind which en- 
ables the mind to shape and grasp petite But this concept of 
reason may or may not be accompanied by technical reason. Technical 
reason more or less corresponds to the type of reasoning in scientific 
naturalism, and in Spinoza's second level reasoning. When technical 
reasoning corresponds with the second level, it can give us adequate 
ideas in which the form of verification does play a part. The high- 
est level in Spinoza's hierarchy of knowledge seems to correspond with 
what Tillich terms the deeper levels of reality which are opened up by 


the use of symbols, both religious and secular. 


Though Spinoza gives four kinds of knowledge in his Improvement 
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of the Understanding and three kinds in his Ethics, it would seem that 
we may reduce his number still further to two closely related kinds of 
knowledge. The first of these we might designate an immediate knowl- 
edge of God by the intellect, and the second a mediated knowledge of 
God through all the different modes making up the attribute of Thought. 
The first type then would be in some ways equivalent to Tillich's depth 
of reason and to revelation since "reason does not resist revelation - 
it asks for revelation, for revelation means the reintegration of rea- 
doh, sekbe The second type would then be that reason which is commonly 
held to occur in the finite world. 

It might be thought that, for Spinoza, revelation would be un- 
acceptable. However, though it may seem to be the position in his 
philosophical writings, he does say, viewing the historical reality of 
faith and its importance for life in society that he evaluated "Holy 
Writ or revelation very highly from the standpoint of its ability and 
ET a Tillich considers that theology must not be subserv- 
ient to reason nor reason to theology: each has its own realm, in 
which the other should not contradict 1#34° But if we accept faith 


blindly without reason, we should be acting foolishly and without 


jJudgdent oe Spinoza considers that reason is the realm of truth and 


ret ae I., p. 94. The word "knowledge" is being in its broad 


sense: e.g. knowledge of revelation does not increase our knowledge 
about the structure of nature, history or man. See S.T., I., p. 129. 

1? sae Karl Jaspers, The Great Philosophers (London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1966), p. 348. 
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wisdom and theology that of piety and obedience. Tillich would say 
that ‘the denial of reason in the classical sense is anti-human because 
itis anti-divine.'"1°/ 

In this section we have seen that Tillich's philosophical the- 
ology displays considerable similarities to Spinoza's philosophical 
System, especially in the fields of Being-itself and Substance, in eth- 
ical fields and in epistemological spheres. But Spinoza's system has 


always been regarded as a pantheistic system and in the next section 


we intend to examine whether Tillich shows any pantheistic leanings. 


VII.6. Tillich and Pantheism. 

Although Spinoza has been called an atheist because of his un- 
compromising rejection of theism as understood by orthodox theologians, 
he has had a profound influence of many religious thinkers. For ex- 
ample, Schleiermacher asks his readers to "offer with me reverently a 
tribute to the names of the holy, rejected Siler means and he expres- 
ses the spirit of Spinoza's pantheism when he writes: 


The contemplation of the pious is the immediate conscious- 
ness of the universal existence of all finite things in and 
through the Infinite, and of all temporal things in and 
through the Eternal. Religion is to seek this and find it 
in all that lives and moves, in all growth and change, in 
all doing and suffering. It is to have life and to know 
life in immediate feeling, only as such an existence in the 
Infinite and Eternal.... Wherefore it is a life in the in- 
finite nature of the Whole, in the One and in the ALL. 25. 
BP and possessing all things in God, and God in 
all. 





AP Tas teen a ee fee 
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po rei eabich Schleiermacher, On Religion (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1958), p. 40. 
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But how are we to define pantheism? This is a problem into which we 
must look. The pantheistic theologian views God as immanent in all 
things and seeks to experience Him in everything. But we must not 
accept the immanence of God as a demonstration or proof that this - 
leads to pantheism. The belief in the immanence of God was accepted 


by Augustine. The pantheist regards himself and every other finite 


thing as only a manifestation of the Date snet ibs 


Pantheism is the theory which regards all finite things as 
merely aspects, modifications or parts of one eternal and 
self-existent being; which views all material objects and 
all particular minds as necessarily derived from a single 
infinite substance. The one absolute substance - the one 
all-comprehending being - it calls God. Thus God, accord- 
ing to it, is all that there is; and nothing is which is 
not essentially included in, or which has not been necess- 
arily evolved out of, God.... In order that there may be 
pantheism, monism and determinism must be combined.1/1 


The philosophical impulse behind pantheism is the drive of reason for 
unity in its view of the world. The multiplicity and diversity of 
phenomena challenge reason to relate them to each other in a compre- 
hensive system based upon a single principle of unity. 

The essential idea is that God and the world are not related 
like cause and effect, creator and creature, but that they are identi- 
cal in substance. The principal difference between pantheistic theor- 
ies lies in the direction in which the identification, ''God and the 


Reeth was for this reason that Plotinus' conception of the 


world has been regarded as a form of pantheism, since it explains the 
many as products of emanations by necessity from the One and repre- 
sents them as continuing to be oriented towards it as centre. See 
Frederick Copleston, History of Philosophy (London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1956), Vol. I., p. 467. 


LY pert Flint, Anti-theistic Theories (Edinburgh: WwW. 
Blackwood and Sons, 1889), p. 336. 
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World are one," is undertaken. If it is postulated that the world is 
not an entity independent of God but only an aspect then we may call 
this type "acosmic pantheism." But if the world is less identified 
with God than God with the world, that is, if God is a kind of second- 


ary entity, then the type becomes "atheistic pantheism." 


Spinoza's 
pantheism appears to be closer to acosmic pantheism since he main- 
tained only one (res infinita) of the three kinds of substances post- 
ulated by Descartes: res infinita, (God), res cogitantes (souls) and 
res extensae (bodies). The last two were reduced by Spinoza to the 
Attributes, "Thought" and "Extension."" Thus only God remained. 
Tillich pleads that since the word "pantheistic" is a "heresy 

label" of the worst kind, it should be defined very carefully before 
it is applied "aggresively." "Pantheism does not mean," Tillich 
writes, "never has meant, and never should mean, that everything that 
, - 2. ; ‘ ; ere ; 
£6 wait, bo0 dy f" ie In his own significant analytical way, Tillich writes 
of pantheism while having Spinoza in mind. 

If God is identified with nature (deus sive natura), it is 

not with the totality of natural objects which is called 

God but rather the creative power and unity of nature, the 

absolute substance which is present in everything.... 

Pantheism is the doctrine that God is the substance or es- 

sence of all things, not the meaningless assertion that 

God is the totality of things. The pantheistic element in 

the classical doctrine that God is ipsum esse, being-itself, 

is as necessary for the Christian as the mystical element 

of the divine presence.173 


Tillich has made two significant points in this quotation. First, it 


is meaningless to identify God with the totality of things. Tillich 
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deplores the suggestion that God should be thought of as a useful 
"laundry list" summary title for the totality of things conceived as 
a senseless inert lump or lumps. Second, Tillich wants to assert 
that if pantheism is properly understood, then it has a genuine con- 
tribution to cae 

Is, then, Tillich's philosophical theology in which God (Be- 
ing-itself) is the power of being by which all things have their being, 
a form of pantheism? The charge has been made that he so dilutes the 
divine transcendence that he falls into a pantheistic position, per- 
haps because he drives away any type of personal Godacne, Marvin Fox 
states: 

Tillich asserts that "since God is the ground of being, he 
is the ground of the structure of being... the structure is 
grounded inhim" (S.T., I., p. 238). In this statement God 


appears to be so closely linked with the Universe that we 
might wonder if Tillich's God is not the God of pantheism. 


176 
A number of others, for example, G. Weigel and G.F. McLean, have also 
accused Tillich of pantheism. 

Tillich rejects the idea that he is a pantheist. As the ground 
of being God is more than the unity and totality of all beings which 


make up the universe. But if God is identified with the reality of the 


Universe, then his system might be a monistic system closely allied to 


 Chotae F. McLean, Tillich in Catholic Thought, op. cit., p. 
82, writes: He had been right in appreciating the necessity ty of partic- 


ipation, but wrong in attempting to realize it by "an element of pan- 
theism." 


Eso Killen, The Ontological Theology of Paul Tillich (J.H. 
Kok, N.V. Kampen, 1956), pp. 241-245 and 253-257. 


tO exit Fox, "Tillich's Ontology and God," Anglician Theolog- 
ical Review, XLIII (1961) 266. Cf. G. Weigel and G.F. McLean, Paul 


Tillich in Catholic Thought, op. cit., pp. 18, 74, 77,779f, 82f£, 15. 132 
and 191. 
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347 
pantheism. However, Tillich does see a possible ambiguity here and 
says, "I must first concede that the structure of being, although 
rooted in being-as-such, is certainly not identical with it, and 
should perhaps have been more sharply distinguished from room at 
Tillich does, however, insist that God is not only the ground of be- 
ing but also the abyss of being which infinitely surpasses finite be- 
aaa and hence God cannot be identified with finite things or the 
Universe. If we concede that this statement of Tillich's does argue 
that God cannot be identified with finite beings, we may ask if they 
(finite beings) are identified with or in Him? This raises a very 
big question, namely, the freedom of finite beings, their delibera- 
tion, their decision and their Pesmeueibdigee. Tillich answers 
this by pointing out that man has the power (or freedom) to contradict 
even the ground of being SOV RE Tillich also appeals to the val- 
idity of the "Infra Lutheranum" principle: that the finite is capable 
of the infinite, over against the Reformed Church's "Extra Calvinist- 
icum" which asserts that the finite is not capable of the infinite. 
Although the Reformed Church views the "Infra Lutheranum" principle 
as something suspect precisely because it veers towards pantheism, 


Tillich believes that it canbe explained in a non-pantheistic we 


sah 2h OE ES 


bBo dy ps I., p. 238: "In this term (the creative and abysmal 
ground of being) naturalistic pantheism, based on the category of sub- 
stance, and rational theism, based on the category of causality, are 
overcome." 
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ep 1 ig Ti 184. 


S.T., I., p. 182: "Man is man because he has freedom." 
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Tillich's statement that God is beyond potentiality and actual- 
ity, beyond essence and existence, a statement the meaning of which is 
very difficult to understand, cannot be construed as a pantheism of 
immanence. Now, if Tillich's God were a completely immanent God, then, 
I think, the danger of falling into pantheism would have been very much 
greater. But Tillich's God is not wholly immanent. 

Hamilton, in his very penetrating attack on Tillich's monism 
and pantheism asks, "if pantheism and Tillich's system do not hold that 
God is in just the same way, precisely how do they dup tarts Hamilton 
considers that no clear answer can be given to this question since the 
difference lies principally in Tillich's use of the word "ground," the 
meaning of which it is difficult to determine precisely. In fact, he 
continues, Tillich has stated that the word "ground" is symbolic, so, 
"by definition, the word is incapable of conveying any direct and 
proper meaning." 

Kierkegaard maintained that any system whatsoever and the be- 
lief in the existing individual are totally incompatible. Any "exist- 
ential system" is dubossiplernee Any attempt to understand being as a 
whole must result in the deification of the concept of totality, and 
some form of pantheistic thinking seems inevitable. As Kierkegaard 
says: 


So-called pantheistic systems have often been characterized 
and challenged in the assertion that they abrogate the 


eo eTecnete Hamilton, The System and the Gospel (London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1963), pp. 85-86. 


iets Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript trans. 


David F. Swenson and Walter Lowrie, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1941), p. 99. 
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distinction between good and evil, and destroy freedom. 

Perhaps one would express oneself quite as definitely, 

if one said that every such system fantastically dissi- 

pates the concept existence. But we ought to say this 

not merely of pantheistic systems; it would be more to 

the point to show that every system must be pantheistic 

precisely on account of its finality. Existence must 

be revoked in the eternal before the system can round 

itself out; there must be no existing remainder....184 
Behind speculative philosophy's wish to bring existence under the 
ground of being, it would seem that we are trying to replace the 
Christian faith by some other outlook and in Tillich's case, panthe- 
ism ''seems to be the only consistent position outside Christian- 
ea: 
ity, Since one takes oneself out of his own existence into the 
"bosom" of the eternal. No theological system can avoid making theo- 
logical claims whether it wishes to do so or not. But the system 
must make room for the freedom of all creation and since any monistic 
naturalism or pantheism is, in a sense, deterministic, the question 
of whether man is free or not becomes important. We have indicated 
Tillich's reply on this question. He asserts that man is free since 
he is able to contradict even the ground of being itself. But since 
the idea of "ground," in a sense, is very unclear, we cannot have a 
very clear idea of what it means to be said to contradict it. If we 
do not have freedom then any religious system tends to be pantheistic. 

But anyone offering this type of criticism put forward by 

Hamilton, misunderstands, it seems to me, the limits of any ontologi- 


cal system. Tillich's system is a system and as such it must present 


a coherent structure. Hamilton, it seems to me, is a very severe 
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critic of the system and tends to blame too much on the fact that 
Ti2Lich ‘stihe oa System. Kierkegaard did not like systems either. Now 
any theological system must present theological truths, and it is not 
difficult to detect those which fit coherently into the system and 
those which do not. Hence if we are going to attack any system as be- 
ing pantheistic, we must not extract from the system certain statements 
and then view these out of context. The problem of pantheism arises 
when the structure of the system, deduced from the laws of reason, is 
imposed upon the notion of "God" who then becomes a necessity of 
thought since the whole of the ontological structure is imposed on 

God. Tillich never does this; the structure is not imposed on God so 
long as he is the structure. I am not concerned to elucidate what "he 
is the structure" means but it does not mean that the structure is 
imposed on God. Tillich's whole ontological method and the ontologi- 
cal structure which it creates, all seem to me to cohere with any theo- 
logical assertion which is made. There is a correlation and coherence 
throughout. The Christian revelation (and some other key traditional 
notions) are not interpreted in an orthodox manner but this is not 
pantheism. 

It seems to me that we may say that Tillich's philosophical 
theology leans towards pantheism since he himself has admitted that 
pantheism or at least pantheistic elements are as necessary for the 
Christian doctrine as the mystical element of the divine presence. 
However, Tillich certainly wishes to distinguish his system from ob- 
viously pantheistic systems but his way of differentiation is by means 
of language which is somewhat obscure so that we are unable to state 


whether he has succeeded in convincing us or not. 
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VII.7. Tillich, Monism and Monistic Language. 

The philosophy of naturalism, whether it be of the spiritual 
or idealistic variety or of the materialistic or mechanistic variety, 
always exhibits a monistic tendency. In the philosophical theology of 
Tillich, it would seem that it is possible to regard the ultimate mon- 
istic principle as the Ground of Being or Being-itself in which all 
existent things participate. Ontologically, I suppose, all being (the 
many) owes its existence to the power of some unitary principle, be it 
the One of Plotinus, the Good of Plato, or the Substance of Spinoza. 

One of the obstacles to monism in Tillich's system may be sub- 
sumed under the dichotomous headings of "self-world" or '"subject-ob- 
ject." For Tillich, the basic structure is the implicit condition of 
the ontological question which presupposes an asking subject and an 
object about which the question is asked. This further presupposes 
the subject-object structure of being, which in turn, presupposes the 
self-world structure as the basic articulation of being and meaning. 
Thus, on account of a basic presupposition about what there is, Tillich 
is to some extent committed to a dualistic type of naturalism. For 
him, the split between subject and object is the precondition of all 
knowledge, and the history of epistemology is a cognitive attempt to 
bridge this gap showing the possible unity of subject and object. This 
attempt, says Tillich, takes one of two forms: (a) the annihilation of 
one side for the sake of the other, or (b) the establishment of a unit- 
ing principle which contains both. Though these statements are (at 
least implicitly) similar to statements that he may have read made by 


Russell or Quine (and possibly others) on the subject of monistic 
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Joe 
jaapuaaasecs Tillich seems to have rejected the efforts (following both 
Russell and Quine) of making progress in direction (a) since "the real- 
ity of the split, of course, cannot be avoided: every act of cognitive 
existence is determined by isla However, Tillich seems to leave us 
in no doubt that he shares the modern concern to proceed to a point of 
identity at which the subject-object dichotomy is il uni nati hao To 
equate reality with objective being is as unfortunate as to relate it 
with subjective being. Consequently reality must be beyond the dichot- 


omy identifying itself with both. 


It will be recalled that Tillich speaks of subjective or 





186 
Both Russell and Quine abandoned their attempts in con- 


structing a language for a monistic ontology. Russell, My Philosophi- 
cal Development (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1959), p. 56, writes: 
"The axiom of internal relations in either form involves as Mr. Bradley 
has just urged (Cf. Appearance and Reality 2nd Edition p. 519: Reality 
is one. It must be single because plurality taken as real, contradicts 
itself. Plurality implies relations, and through its relations it un- 
willingly asserts always a superior unity), the conclusion that there 
are no relations and that there are not many things, but only one 
thing."" In his essay "Logical Atomism" in 1924, Russell argues against 
Bradley's monistic dispensation with relations, an argument he 
(Russell) considered decisive. See B. Russell "Logical Atomism" in 
Logic and Knowledge (London: Allen and Unwin, 1956), p. 335. W.V.O. 
Quine, abandoning "It Pegasizes," says "Each of us learns his language 
from other people... linguistically and hence conceptually the things 
in sharpest focus are the things that are public enough to be talked 

of publicly... (physical objects). Word and Object (New York: Wiley, 
1960), p. 1. Though, according to Russell, relations like "A precedes 
B'" and "A is on the left of B" or "A is part of B" cannot be trans- 
lated into a monistic form of language, King-Farlow suggests the fol- 
lowing transformations: "It is shown A-ly first, and B-ly second" and 
"Whence It B's, It lefts A-ly" and "Within-where It A's, therewithin 
LteBe set’ 


137 oa Li11 ¢~pelz0e 


188 : : , 

The point of procedure in every analysis and every concept 
of a system of reality must be the point where subject and object are 
at one and the same place. I.H. p. 60. It aims to cut under the sub- 
ject-object distinction and to reach the stratum of Being which Jaspers, 
for instance, called the Ursprung or Source. T1.C., p. 92. 
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ontological reason and objective reason. Ontological reason is the 
structure of the mind which enables it to grasp and shape objective 
reason, which is defined as the rational structure of reality. If 
the objective reason is the creation of the subjective reason, we 
have idealism. If these two reasons are regarded as quite indepen- 
dent, we have dualistic or pluralistic metaphysics or epistemology, 
while monism refers to the identity of the two reasons in terms of 
being or in terms of experience. 

In philosophical language, the form, the meaning and structure 
element of the divine life is called PES Teh In the analysis of 
the knowing subject, or self, the logos is subjective reason and makes 
of the self a structured centre. The known object, the world, the 
logos becomes objective reason and the world a structured whole. There 
is nothing beyond the logos structure of Sa tet? 

It is possible to conceive the relation between the rational 
structures in a number of ways. Tillich lists realism, idealism, dual- 
ism or pluralism, and monism. The monistic type "affirms the underly- 
ing identity which expresses the rational structure of tan dslitiy wick 
but no explanation of the difference between subjective and objective 
reason is offered. Why should there be a correspondence between the 
logos of subjective reason and the logos of reality as a whole? The 
reason for this is given by positing that that which "mediates between 


the silent mystery of the abyss of being and the fullness of concrete, 


individualized, self-related beings" is the Logos, the medium of 


STI. p. 156. 

1 

Set. I., pps 171 172 end 279. 
191 


Tiawie ke, Pe 76x 
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creation, the Ground of being. The manifestation of the Ground of be- 
ing is thus spiritual and not, as in the case of Spinoza, "mechani- 
cali 

Reason, in both its objective and subjective forms points to 
something which transcends them in both power and meaning, and hence 
Logos becomes the point of identity between God, self and world. Of 
these, the self-world participate in Being-itself, from which they 
have their being. Thus God participates in beings as their power of 
being, the Substance which appears in the rational structure, the 
"creative ground" of every rational creature or creation or the "abyss" 
which cannot be exhausted by any totality, or the infinite potential- 
ity of being and meaning" which pours into the rational structure of 
mind and reality, actualizing and transforming thieibiiaie God is the 
ground of truth as well as of being. 

The experience of ultimacy implies one and one only ultimate 
of being and meaning which concerns man unconditionally because it 
determines his very being and meaning. From the philosophical point 
of view, this ultimate is being-itself, esse ipsum, that beyond which 
thought cannot go, the power of being in which everything partici- 
pates. In Monistic Naturalism, Deus sive natura is the expression of 
the all-pervading presence of the divine. But Tillich contends that 
the numinous character of this universalistic concept of God has been 
replaced by the secular character of the monistic idea of nature. 


This may or may not be so, but it seems that Tillich's conception of 
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being-itself is monistic, since "the power of being is the power of 
everything that is, in so far as it is,"174 

But we may ask, Is it possible to "transcend" the human condi- 
tioning of reality in this subject-object way? In other words, is 
there another way of viewing reality other than the usual way of sub- 
ject and object? This will involve the question of language, and how 
it is or may be used Are As we have previously stated, the gap be- 
tween subject and object may be eliminated by the annihilation of one 
side for the sake of the other. But which side is it possible to 
eliminate, if this is possible at all? 

When Tillich speaks of the ontological structure of the self- 
world, it seems to me that he has a double usage of "self" in this 
polarity. It is not always clear in Tillich's own exposition in which 
sense he is using this word. On the one hand, "self" means what 
Tillich calls "self-relatedness," the immediately experienced "I" in 
such acts as "I am" and "I think." Of this meaning he writes: 

The question is not whether selves exist. The question is 
whether we are aware of self-relatedness. And this aware- 
ness can only be denied in a statement in which self-rela- 


tedness is implicitly confirmed. 196 


That is, the act of making the denial refutes the content of the denial. 





Eh bay Oe ok: 


ade John Wisdom has said "An account of the world in terms 
of things, an account of the world in terms of facts, and an account 
of the world in terms of events is just an account of one world in 
three languages."" John Wisdom "Logical Construction" Part II, Mind 
XL (1931) 460. Stuart Hampshire states that "The world is always open 
to rearrangement." S,. Hampshire, Thought and Action (London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1959), p. 40. 


1 Sirs, TS. ny 169. 
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On..the other.hand, "self" refers to a kind of being, namely, a self- 
reflective being, or any man, a "structure of centeredness." In this 
sense "self" conveys that kind of being in which all the ontological 
dimensions are actualized. Though Tillich seems to recognize these 
two shades of meaning, he makes no Systematic use of the distinction. 
Tillich's whole discourse on the subject-object dichotomy, the self- 
world as his basic ontological structure, his two different forms of 
reason, the experiencing "I" and that which is experienced, combine to 
indicate that Tillich is definitely bound to a pluralistic universe 
and so it appears that his monistic leanings are quite limited. But 
this does not affect his naturalistic leanings. 
Tillich is supported in his view by S. Hampshire: 
The first person singular is the nucleus on which all the 
other referential devices depend... The final point of 
reference, by which a statement is attached to reality, is 
the speaker's reference to himself, as one thing and one 
person among others....1 
The distinction between the self and world (Tillich) and per- 
sons and objects (e.g. P.F. Strawson) is a familiar one, and many phil- 
osophers, past and present, have found it to be inescapable. The dual- 
isms of particular and universal, reality and sense-data, have been 
questioned by many dualists as well as monists. But it has been excep- 
tionally difficult to reject the fact that there is an "I" which is 
quite distinct from that which the "I" experiences. Hume, with his 


theory of a bundle of perceptions made a serious attempt to eliminate 


the "I" in favour of causally related perceptions. However, Hume 





whit Ey, (pe 7h69. 


as Hampshire, op. cit., p. 87. 
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198 : 
himself recognized that it was not satisfactory. Experiences by 
themselves are insufficient to give the identity of their owner. 
RingsFerlow~?” has taken up the challenge and has tried to 

dispel current dogmatism about what is involved in human experiences 
(which some construe as an experience of the "I") so that we can begin 
to focus on the way we have been conditioned to use our language. The 


recurring ' 


‘grid" appears to be the subject-object dichotomy. Faith in 
this "grid" leads one to conclude that if an individual is having an 
experience of something, then there must (a) be many individuals and 
must (b) be among those individuals an independent subject (b,) who 
(subject) is having (verb) the experience (object) and (b.) who (sub- 
ject) is-expressing (verb) the object of the experience. But if there 
are experiences and this must be accepted we have to accept language 
as a way of speaking about them. But this does not necessarily entail 
that there must be a plurality of distinct subjects and distinct ob- 
jects which are acted upon by the subjects. 


King-Farlow's contention is that the language of monistic 
8g g 


naturalism can be articulated in such a way that speakers employ only 


=the + Hume, Treatise on Human Nature II, Appendix 318-319. 


See also A.H. Basson, David Hume (London: Penguin Books, 1958), pp.- 
126ff. For a modern defense of the view that the "I" is dissolvable 
into a series of basic observational predicates see Bertrand Russell, 


An_ Inquiry Into Meaning and Truth (New York: W.W. Norton, 1940), 
Chapter VII. 


Loa age John King-Farlow, "Myths of the Given and the Cogito 
Proof" Philosophical Studies XII, (1961) 49-53: and John King-Farlow 
and J.M. Rothstein, "Dialogues concerning Natural Metaphysics," South- 
ern Journal of Philosophy VI (1968) 24-30; John King-Farlow, "Quanti- 


fication Theory and Ontological Monism," Archiv fur Allgemeina Wissen- 
schafts theorie XIV (1972) 1-12; J. King-Farlow and J. Espinaco-Virseda, 


"Matter, Form and Logic," International Logic Review II (1971) 93-104. 
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one subject term and commit themselves only to the existence of one 
individual - the universe as a revered whole, as a proper object of 
awe and "mystical" or "ecstatic" experience. 


"It is possible" he says, "to construct at least one lang- 
uage in which we can, in some important, properly relevant 
sense of "say," and "state" and "truth," say what one says 
and state the truth that one states.... This language may 
usefully be called It-tish, because it has only one nominal- 


pronominal term "It" which is the subject of all senten- 
ces."200 


We do, in fact, use such monistic sentences intermingled in our "plu- 


ralistic" language as may be seen when phrases and sentences like the 


following are encountered: '"It seems that...." or "It appears 
that...." or "It is thought (considered, surmised) that....," "It is 
raining," "It's nice to be out again" etc. Such uses are extremely 


valuable as we have no need to attempt to single out one particular to 
which the "It" must refer. At the same time, this word "It" in It- 
tish could be used to denote a unique "totality-entity" very like "Deus 
sive Natura" which is the one single Substance in Spinoza's ontology. 
Suppose philosophers to concede that it is possible to con- 
struct a language of this kind. It would appear that, at least for the 
present, it is quite impractical for men to use it religiously (as op- 
posed to using its transformations with linguistic fluency) until we 
have been conditioned to look at the World in a thoroughly monistic 
way. But as yet very few are convinced that this is the correct view 
and so it seems that we shall remain in the status quo. However, we 


must be prepared to consider "every new thing" as Russell himself 





200 
John King-Farlow, "Quantification Theory and Ontological 


Monism" Archiv fur Allgemeine Wissenschaftstheorie IV (1972) 1. 
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rightly says: 
Philosophy is to be studied, not for the sake of any 
definite answers to its questions, since no definite 
answers can, as a rule, be known to be true, but rather 
for the sake of the questions themselves; because these 
questions enlarge our conceptions of what is possible, 
enrich our intellectual imagination and diminish the 
dogmatic assurance which closes the mind against spec- 
ulation....201 
One of Tillich's main desires was to transcend the subject-ob- 
ject structure, since he speaks of it on many occasions, but always in 
z 202 : : 
a theological frame of reference. In a philosophical frame of ref- 
erence, it seems that it is not incompatible with Tillich's outlook to 
claim that in being-itself, all things (persons, material things, etc.) 
have their ground, and following to some extent the Spinozian struc-— 
ture of Substance and Modes, we note the monistic conception of being- 
‘ : " * 93,4 e e ° 
itself and its “emanations. Subjective and objective reason are 
united in the "depth'' of reason. If any or all of these dualistic 
conceptions can be resolved, as we previously noted, (a) by the anni- 
hilation of the one side for the sake of the other or (b) the estab- 
lishing of a uniting principle which contains both, then it seems that 
Tillich might be prepared to consider the suggestions propounded above 


in the form of an It-language. In this form of language we have at 


least shown that (a) is possible. In the language of theonomy (b) 


oH waingadd Russell, The Problems of Philosophy (New York: 
Galaxy Books, 1912), p. 161. 
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seems to be padeibde coe However, the whole referential frame used by 
the system of Tillich would have to be altered and so Tillich would be 
faced with a very serious choice: he could accept the new ideas with 
the consequent abandoning of the system as it now stands and come out 
with a monistic kind of God-world, not surreptitiously, but quite 
definitely, or he could retain the system and decide to ignore the fea- 
tures of monistic language. I sense that he would choose the latter, 
for he writes: 
The subject-object cleavage underlies language. Our enumer- 
ation of its ambiguities... can be summed up in the statement 
that no language is possible without the subject-object 
cleavage, and that language is continually brought to self- 
defeat by the very cleavage.205 

VII.8. Summary. 

We have reviewed the various "isms" relevant to Tillich's phil- 
osophy. It would seem from the evidence which we have produced that 
the way in which a word like "atheism" is defined has a considerable 
bearing on the sort of decision we may make. 

The considerable similarities between the ideas of Spinoza and 
those of Tillich suggest very strongly a close relation between the 
two systems. It appears to be readily accepted that Spinoza's system 
is the epitome of monistic pantheistic naturalism, and we may ask our- 
selves if Tillich's system is of this kind. The question of the rela- 
tionship of Being-itself and creative nature as the ground of all 


finite beings is certainly established but the problem of pantheism 
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and monism cannot be settled to one's complete satisfaction. For both 
Tillich and Spinoza, reason or the autonomy of reason is of paramount 
importance and their ethical systems are not too dissimilar. It seems 
to me that Tillich is an admirer of Spinoza since he mentioned him 
frequently and favourably (generally). For example, referring to the 
concept of "courage" Tillich writes: 

In a systematic philosophy of the strictness and consistency 
of Spinoza's this is a remarkable fact and shows the two 
cognitive motives which always determine this doctrine of 
courage: the universally ontological and the specifically 
moral. 

It would seem that Tillich's philosophy runs very close indeed 
to certain types of naturalism. We noted the three most important 
tenets of one type of naturalism, namely the causal primacy of organ- 
ized matter in the order of nature, pluralism and the contingency of 
all existence. The fact of the contingency of all existence certainly 
supports Tillich's notion that God does not exist since if he did, he 
would have to be a contingent being. And this cannot be. However, 
if something "is causally explained its reality is affirmed.... To 
look for causes means to look for the power of being in a a ee ied 
But at the same time, causality expresses non-being, for if a thing 
has a cause, it is not its own cause; it does not possess its own power 
of being. The effect of this contingency is anxiety, but man is en- 
dowed with an ontological courage which allows him to face up to the 
fact of his contingency and so enquire into the basis of this courage. 
This is the question of God. 


Saas, Si. F221 


vet t., pp. 195-6. 
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Because there are finite, contingent beings, (1) there must be 
a ground or source of being which provides them with the power to be; 
(2) this source of being must be unconditioned, for otherwise it would 
be contingent, requiring its own source of being; and (3) this source 
of being cannot be a being, for then it would be finite and contingent, 
lacking the power to be. These properties tell us little about God's 
attributes, but as Ford says, "they do form an articulated natural 
theology, complete in itself and independent of all special divine rev- 
Pre ees Here we see a complete religious naturalism or at least, 
the possibility of a religious naturalism. 

The question of pluralism raises quite a problem. But this 
idea of pluralism seems to belong to what might be termed "realistic 


naturalism" 


in which we may say that it is obvious that the world is 
composed of very different things. But all types of naturalism are 
monistic to some degree since the apparent plurality of all things 
could be subsumed under the secular character of nature. That God and 
Nature in Spinoza's philosophy are interchangeable reveals the relig- 
ious background of monistic naturalism. Tillich's religious philoso- 
phy is, I feel, very closely related to a religious naturalism espec- 
ially if a change is made in Spinoza's phrase "God or Nature" to 
Tillich's phrase "God or Being-itself.'' Each phrase indicates the un- 
derlying principle (the source or ground) which sustains and supports 


all finite beings. 


What if Tillich's monistic leanings could be established without 


AOR eas S. Ford, "Tillich's Implicit Natural Theology," 
Scottish Journal of Theology, XXIV (1971), 264. 
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doubt? Then since the subject-object cleavage underlies language, 
Tillich's symbolic language would have to be carefully considered. 

His symbolic language cannot be used to say clearly and directly what 
has to be said and any method which would clarify theological lang- 
uage would be welcomed. With further research into the linguistic re- 
sources of King-Farlow's "It-tish" monistic language which has been 
mentioned, there just might be a possibility of attempting to use this 
type of language. But it seems to me that the day of truly religious 
human use of a truly monistic language is a long way off because of 
our conditioning over the centuries to insist upon the subject-object 
dichotomy. 

Tillich has taken into his system many naturalistic elements 
because he appears to be convinced that such elements are valid. He 
has also incorporated other elements, existentialistic, idealistic 
and phenomenalistic. But Tillich's apparent electicism is neutral- 
ized by the dominating, centralizing explications of "essence" and 
"existence" and a number of unique contributions which he has made to 


philosophical and theological thought. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
TILLICH'S UNIQUE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The rejection by ancient Greek philosophers of supernatural 
accounts of natural phenomena and the rejection of unrelated, random 
or trival facts led the philosophical Schoolmen of the Middle Ages 
to concentrate their efforts on developing the notions of "coherence" 
and ''system,'"' while leaving the supernatural to the domain of 
theology. This caused an unfortunate divergence of the two dis- 
ciplines of philosophy and theology. In the nineteenth century, 
the rise of evolutionism all but caused a complete break. 

Tillich sought for a matrix in which he could merge his 
philosophical interests with his theological ideas in an effort to 
bring together two disciplines which he thought should be inter- 
dependent and not independent. What Tillich terms the "method of 
correlation" is an important contribution to philosophical and 
theological thought. The role of philosophy was regarded as that 
of articulating fundamental questions about the source and nature 
of being which arises out of man's existential situation. The role 
of theology was to be constructive suggesting possible answers to 
the questions philosophy has asked. The understanding of the re- 
lation between the conditioned contingent being and unconditioned 
being, between the finite and the infinite, in other words, the 


God-man relationship became one of Tillich's useful contributions. 
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It is the God-man relationship which, in its secular form 
of ultimate concern, Tillich felt, must be made intelligible to the 
modern generation. If we look at the titles of the five divisions 
which make up the Systematic Theology, the first word in the title 
in each case refers to that aspect which is based on philosophical 
investigation: Reason, Being, Existence, Life and History. In the 
remainder of each title we find these words matched by theological 
concepts: Revelation, God, the Christ, the Spirit, and the Kingdom 
of God. It is also interesting to note that Tillich implicitly 
rejects any form of authoritarianism in relation to the theological 
concepts since each is called a "quest'' - the quest for revelation, 
the quest for God, the quest for the Christ, the quest for unambigu- 
ous life, and the quest for the Kingdom of God. These quests are 
to be based on a type of rational endeavour since "reason asks for 
revelation."’ In these various quests, Tillich elucidates the 
meanings of the terms he is using, often presenting novel meanings 
and explications which he hopes will make sense to the modern 
scientifically oriented man's troublesome religious questions. 

Looking at the overall uniqueness of the contributions of 
Tillich to philosophical and theological thought, we can detect his 
ability to confront the secular "Death of God'' movement of the mid- 
twentieth century, his ability to distil from the various philoso- 
phical and theological positions certain concepts which he synthe- 
sized into a coherent and cohesive whole, and his ability to confront 
the positivists by his use of linguistic analysis in his theological 
re-interpretations. 


Tillich saw clearly the breakdown of communication between 
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traditional Christianity and the twentieth century secularized 
scientific world. 

Our period has decided for a secular world. That was 

a great and much-needed decision. It threw a church 

from her throne, a church which had become a power of 

Suppression and superstition. It gave consecration 

and holiness to our daily life and work. Yet it ex- 

cluded those deep things for which religion stands: 

the feeling for the inexhaustible mystery of life, the 

grip of an ultimate meaning of existence, and the in- 

vincible power of an unconditioned devotion. These 

things cannot be excluded. If we try to expel them in 

their divine images, they re-emerge in daemonic 

images. 
Though Tillich admits that this is a secular world, he refuses to 
accept the radical immanence asserted by the "Death of God" theolo- 
gians on the one hand, and the radical transcendence (of the deists) 
on the other. His own position appears to be one of immanence 
tempered with a type of interpersonal and teleological transcendence. 2 
The dialectical reasoning of Tillich's own theology is "theonomous" 
precisely because it states in theological terms the resolution of 
the existential conflict between heteronomous and autonomous reason 
which philosophy discovers but cannot resolve. 

Examination of the various philosophical and theological 


positions led Tillich to reject outright both supranaturalism and 


materialism. He accepted, however, in a modified form, a religious 





1s F., pp. 180-181. 


2Tillich seems to espouse ideas on inter-personal transcen- 
dence similar to put forward by John Macmurray. "All knowledge of 
persons is by revelation. My knowledge of you depends not merely on 
what I do, but upon what you do; and if you refuse to reveal yourself 
to me, I cannot know you, however much I may wish to do so." John 
Macmurray, Persons in Relation (London: Faber, 1961), p. 169. 
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type of naturalism despite its attendant dangers of pantheism and 
monism. 

His use of a terminological precision in language to intro- 
duce some radically new concept is well illustrated by the phrase 
"Jesus as the Christ" in place of the easily misunderstood phrase 
"Jesus Christ.'' The designation of the Essential Man is quite 
unique. By this change in the language, Tillich has avoided the 
very difficult question of the divine-human nature of Jesus Christ. 
In the new description, Tillich means to suggest quite clearly that 
Jesus designates a human being, subject to the conditions of ex- 
istence, while Jesus as the Christ is the criterion for any other 
instance of the God-man relationship, whether within formal 
Christianity or outside of it. 

The analyses of the terms "essence" and "existence" must 
have suggested to many that something must come after the existence 
of any particular individual ceases. Adams saw that the idea of 
"essence-existence" needed to be rounded off. He wrote "Here we 
have a dialectic between the created goodness of things, the es- 
trangement (or distorted existence) and their possibility of 


3 


reconciliation." It was only in the last two subsections of the 


final section of Volume III of Systematic Theology that Tillich 


acquaints us with his method of reconciliation.“ 


Creation in time produces the possibility of self- 
realization, estrangement and reconciliation of 





ap PH Adams, "Tillich's interpretation of History,"" T.P.T., 


pe Ol. 


5.08 LUT. , pp. 400-422. 
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the creature, which, in eschatological terminology, is 

the way from essence through existence to essentializa- 

tion. 
The use of the word "essentialization" is another of the unique 
contributions of Tillich. His very short account in the final 
volume of Systematic Theology is very suggestive of ideas Tillich 
might have pursued in depth. It is regrettable that Tillich has 
developed this concept of "essentialization" so late in his work 
and in such a meagre way. It is regrettable because essentializa- 
tion is the ultimate concern of every finite being, and, as such, 
the concept has great importance for all the human race. 

The transition from essence to existence is irrational and 
not dialectical, © Tillich's view of essence as the "what"! and the 
"what-should-be'' has been considered. Existence is the estrangement 
from ''what-should-be," and it might seem that man's ultimate concern, 
his ultimate quest, ought to be a return from existence back to 
essence. Though this way essence-existence-essence is the Platonic 
process, Tillich rejects it since it could lead to a series of 
"re-births,'"' a doctrine prevalent in some Oriental religions. 

Essentialization, for Tillich, is neither a form of essence 
(pure potentiality) nor a form of existence (estranged actuality) 
but, while deriving from these two, is a form beyond the separation of 
potentiality and actuality. Essentialization is the process 


associated with the fulfilled telos and hence seems to correspond 
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with what is referred to in traditional Christianity as the Final 
Judgment. But Tillich's notion of "essentialization" is radically 
different from the myth of the Final Judgment. "Essentialization," 
for Tillich, appears to mean the exposure of the realized possibili- 
ties, (that, is, the positive in existence exposed as positive) and 
the exposure of the unrealized possibilities (when the possibilities 
in existence have not been actualized, in his words, the exposure 
of the negative as negative). "The telos of man as an individual 
is determined by the decisions he makes in existence on the basis 
of the potentialities given to him by destiny.""/ This means that 
there are degrees of fulfilled telos or degrees of the essentialized 
state of man. ® 

The uniqueness of Tillich's concept of "essentialization" 
is seen in the application of the term. First, it is not something 
which will occur in the far distant future, nor has it anything in 
common with the resurrection of the dead. Essentialization is 
"here and now, in the permanent transition of the temporal to the 
eternal, the negative is defeated in its claim to be positive, a 
claim it supports using the positive and mixing ambiguously with 
9 


i Indeed, the negative has no being of its own; it lives from 





I$. DDL sye-ps 407. 





8 participation in the eternal life depends on a creative 
synthesis of a being's essential nature with what it has made of it 
in its temporal existence. In so far as the negative has maintained 
possession of it, it is exposed in its negativity and excluded from 
eternal memory. Whereas, in so far as the essential has conquered 
existential distortion its standing is higher in eternal life" 
Goals, Litteais 401). 
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the positive. Second, it avoids the absolute good and absolute evil 
inherent or implied in many forms of predestination. The final 


" 


"absolute judgment" into "sheep" and "goats," into the "absolutely 
blessed" and "absolutely damned" is something which Tillich believes, 
no finite being or happening could support. The so-called ''damned 
soul,'' and everlasting fire, Hell, are ideas either rejected by 
Tillich or considerably modified by him. Essentialization certainly 
"emphasizes the despair of having wasted one's potentialities, yet 
also assures the elevation of the positive within existence (even 


ulO Third, there must be, 


in the most unfulfilled life) into eternity. 
at least, a minimal participation in eternal life for all human 
beings since every existent human being must have actualized a 
minimum (at least) of his potentiality to become actual at all. So 
nothing and no one is so ambiguously "bad'' that it is possible to 
assert that he has actualized none of what he essentially was. This 
accounts for the grades or degrees of fulfilled telos and also for 
the possibility of a higher standing in eternal life. Thus Tillich 
emerges with an interesting paradox as he attempts to give an 
existentialist account of essentialization. 

Tillich's unique contribution in the sphere of symbolic 
language is not, of course, his employment of symbols, since symbols 
were used in myth from the beginning of human history. Nor is it his 


use of Christian symbols that sets him apart, since these symbols 


have been known and used for centuries. But Tillich's distinctive 


10s 7. , IIl., p. 408. Tillich's ideas concerning heaven, 
hell, immortality etc., are interesting but are beyond the scope of 
this study. 
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a72 
contribution derives in good part from his re-definition of the 
word "symbol" to express participation in that which is symbolized. 
It is the resulting application of religious symbols when "symbols" 
bear this profound connotation which makes Tillich's use of 
religious symbols unique. 

The relation of the important triad of ideas, essence- 
existence-essentialization to the functioning of religious symbols 
is a key point when considering whether religious symbols are really 
necessary. Religious symbols are quite unnecessary in both the 
stage of pure essence, and in the stage of complete essentialization. ll 
The place and function of religious symbols is bound to the transi- 
tion stage between these two, namely the state of existence. 
Existence could be looked upon as a mixture of potentiality and 
actuality, the existential causing distortion, ambiguity and estrange- 
ment from God in man's actual existence. It is the existential in 
man which causes the essential in him to "see through a glass 
darkly."" Man has no "clear" association with God and religious 
symbols have to be used not only to focus our ultimate concern but 
also to be able to communicate the deeper things of God when literal 
language fails to make sense. But though religious symbols are of 
value only in actual human existence and are interpreted as answers 
to the questions of human existence, they must not be misunderstood 
as products of man's wishful imagination. They are "ultimately" 
serious connections between life and life eternal, though at the 


same time trying to prevent man from bringing God into the subject- 





lle. R.E.T., p. 341. 
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object scheme. Bringing God into the subject-object scheme would 
make him into a being alongside other beings. 

If religious dyubolls are of use only when man is in a state 
of actual existence, there seems to be a suggestion that whatever 
conceptual view we may have of reality, the question of the necessity 
for symbols will be unaffected. In other words, whether we, as 
actual existing persons, interpret reality with the concepts of a 
monistic or a pluralistic ontology would not seem to effect the 
necessity of religious symbols. For religious symbols are only 
required because we are actual, estranged and contingent creatures 
and not because we consider reality to conform to any special philoso- 
phical position. Of course, in order to use language about God, 
the ultimate reality, Tillich asserts that symbolic language must be 
used, since we cannot speak of Him in a literal type of language. 
Whether in the other states, essential and essentialized, man uses 
language or not will never be known but we do know that symbols 
would not be necessary since we would be with God and so not estranged 
from Him, }4 

The bases of the philosophical theology of Paul Tillich have 
remained fairly constant throughout his long life but the system 
does show signs of growth through intellectual and spiritual struggle 
and particularly in his attempts to refute his critics. He never 


seemed quite satisfied, for example, with the "theory of correlation" 


Wy do not wish to undermine what has been said in Chapter 
VII concerning monistic language, but since I am concerned with the 
part of Tillich's system which is symbolic/theological, it seems 
quite profitable to compare and contrast this notion with other 
meta-theological languages. 
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Sis 
or with the non-symbolic (or symbolic) status of the assertion, 
"God is Being-itself." 

At the beginning of his Systematic Theology, in the Intro- 
duction, Tillich stated that any (Christian) theological system 
must interpret the truth of the Christian message to every new 
generation, and this he has attempted to do. Tillich himself felt 
that he had adhered rigidly to the task he had set himself, for 
near the end of his life he wrote: 

My whole theological work has been directed to the 

interpretation of religious symbols in such a way 

that the secular man - and we are all secular - can 

understand and be moved by them. 
Tillich made the issues in religion vital and dynamic. However, in 
his very last years of life, working with Eliade, he felt the open- 
ing of a new vista. He intended to go further in philosophical 
theology using his theory of religious symbols as a basis for 
dialogue with other religious and in relation to a "different 
fragmentary manifestation of theonomy .... This is my hope for the 


future of theology. Speculation on how Tillich might have pursued 


ideas concerning the "manifestation of theonomy'" is interesting, but 


is a path which would lead us beyond the boundary of this study. 


SOG pp. 88-89. (My italics). 


— Tillich, The Future of Religions ed. J.C. Brauer 


(New York: Harper and Row, 1966), p. 7. 
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Appendix 1 
One could usefully write a whole dissertation in tracing points of 
likeness and divergence between Aristotle and Tillich when they speak 
of man as a being with characteristically ("naturally," "essentially") 
human potentialities for excellence which he ought to actualize as 
fully as possible in his way of life. It suffices for my immediate 
purposes here to point out that Tillich's uses of "non-being" need to 
be understood against the background of a teleological naturalism at 
times strikingly similar to Aristotle's, whereby talk of nature 
(physics) in connection with man is understood to be partly talk about 
what man is, partly talk about what man can become, and partly talk 
about what man ought to become. Aristotle's and Tillich's conceptions 
of nature are partly evaluative conceptions and incompatible with the 
idea of natural science as a so-called value-free inquiry. For ex- 
ample, in some contexts in Tillich's writings, being tends to merge 
with being-itself, that is, with the source or ground of the beings of 
particular existents, or with the power of being whereby these exist- 
ents exists. (See S.T., Vol. I., Part II "Being and God.") Aristotle 
formulated the problem: "And indeed the question which was raised of 
old and is raised now and always, and is always the subject of doubt, 
namely what being is, (ti-to-on), is just the question what is sub- 
stance (ousia)? For it is this that some assert to be one, others 
more than one, and that some assert to be limited, others unlimited. 
And so we also must consider briefly and primarily and almost exclus- 
ively what that is which is in this sense."" (Metaphysics Z I. 1028b, 
2-8). Aristotle said he would concentrate "chiefly and primarily and 


almost exclusively" on ousia. Only concrete existents exist in the 
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full sense of the word. Forms, properties, qualities, material compon- 
ents, relation, powers exist, but not in the primary sense. (GEs vor 


Leclerc, Whitehead's Metaphysics - an introductory exposition (London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1958), Chapter II, pp. 17-28. For a discussion of 
ousia, see Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being in Aristotelian Meta 
physics (Toronto: Pontifical Institutes of Mediaeval Studies, 1951). 
Chapter IV, pp. 65-74. Other topics: Truth (S.T., III., pp. 252-258; 
Nic. Eth. VI, 2, 1139a, 28-30); Actuality (S.1T., III., p. 12; 5.T.; 
I., pp. 273£f£; Metaphysics H 1043 a 6-7) Form (Silos l<, Pps 19/EE; 
Metaphysics Z 1035b, 28-31) Categories (S.T., I., 197-198; Categories 
3b 21-22) Particulars (S.T., I., 254-255; Categories 1b, 6-8) Univer- 
sals (S.T., I., pp. 254-255; Metaphysics Z 1029b 33) Existence (S.T., 
Il., pp. 19ff; Posterior Analytics 92b 14) Form and Matter (5.T,, Tis 
p. 178; Metaphysics Z 1037b 7ff.) Negation and Non-being (S.T., I., 
pp. 186ff; Metaphysics H 1045a 6ff and Metaphysics G 21) ANOSh Git), 
the Sleeping and Waking States and Dreaming Innocence (S.T., Il., pp. 
32-36, 62, 67, 70, 91, 109, 128 and S.T., III., pp. 23, 96, 129 and 


De Anima II, 1, 412a, 16-27, 412 (413a3) and many others. 
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Appendix 2 
One must take note of a peculiarity in Tillich's use of the 

word "essence" and its cognates. He writes: (S.T., I., p. 202-203) 

The basic ambiguity (in the term "essence") lies in the 

oscillation of the meaning between an empirical and an 

evaluating sense. Essence as the nature of a thing, or 

as the quality in which a thing participates, or as a 

universal, has one character. Essence as that from which 

being has "fallen," the true and undistorted nature of 

things, has another character.... Whatever exists, that 

is, "stands out" of mere potentiality, is more than it is 

in the state of mere potentiality and less than it could 

be in the power of its essential nature. (My italics.) 
The first part of this quotation associates the distinction between 
existence, and that from which it has fallen, i.e. existence, or es- 
sence, with the valuational sense of "essence" (essence). In other 


words, "essence" in the essence/existence, contrast is essence, Some 


2 
lines later, however, we have the idea introduced of a state which is 
what a being could be when its potentialities are fully actualized by 
the exercise of the power of that being's essential nature. Thus we 
have an essence, which is differentiated from a state of pure poten- 
tiality, a state which, in terms of the essence/existence, contrast, 
is man's essential state. Can we conclude from this that Tillich is 
simply here confused? Or that man's essential state of existence, is 
according to the perspective either an essential | state or an essen- 
tial, state? Or is it his conscious view that there is some coinci- 
dence of man's essential state as finite and purely potential, and man 
as he might in the last days become? 

The evidence points to the latter as the most plausible inter- 


pretation, though Tillich's view here is little more than obscurely 


hinted at. (Cf. Chapter VIII of this dissertation). In the 
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discussions of the New Being in S.T., II., (p. 167) and of History in 
S.T., III., (p. 332), we find the same apparent paradox: 


No men are totally healed, not even those who have encoun- 
tered the healing power as it appears in Jesus as the 
Christ. 


History... drives towards the universal unambiguous fulfil- 
ment of the potentiality of being. 


What sort of strange "unambiguous fulfilment" is it where "no men are 
totally healed"? Moreover there is no doubt that, at least when he 
wrote S.T., III., for Tillich creation and salvation, and the essen- 


Pie etetes of each, are mirror images, (Cf. 8.T., IlI., ps 395). 


However, in later pages, the nature of the fulfilment is importantly 
and for our purpose very relevantly qualified - Tillich talks of "ful- 
filment beyond the separation of potentiality and actuality" (S.T., 


11l. fo.) ; 


The tragic is not conquered by avoiding the finite as much 
as possible.... The tragic is conquered by the presence 

of being-itself within the finite.... History can be ful- 
filled in the eschaton only if salvation does not presuppose 
elevation above finitude (S.T., I., p. 254). 


The fulfilment of human potentiality involved in salvation, in the 
return to the New Being, is not the removal of human finitude; it is 
not the complete actualization of potentiality of the classical Aris- 
totelian vision. Instead, it is a quasi-mystical union which, as 


Tillich himself gan Gallic defies clear analysis. This defiance is 


leor., III., p. 422: Such formulations concerning the Divine 


Life and its relation to the life of the universe seem to transcend 
the possibility of human assertions even within the "theological cir- 
cle."" They seem to violate the mystery of the divine "abyss."" The- 
ology must answer such a criticism by pointing out, first, that the 
language used is symbolic; it avoids the danger of subjecting the 
ultimate mystery to the subject-object scheme, which would distort 


God into an object to be analyzed and described. 
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ill-matched, one might feel, with the rather careful distinction of 
the "above" metaphor which is, Tillich holds, inappropriate, from the 
"beyond" metaphor, which is not. The estranged state is the separa- 
tion of man from God, creature from Creator, all beings from the ground 
of their being. The essential state "before" the Fall is, Tillich in- 
sists, not a state of perfection - "only the conscious union of exist- 
ence and essence is perfection" (S.T., II., p. 34). The Fall is not 
a fall from perfection, but a transition of a state without to a state 
with the impurity of estrangement. The transition back from existence 
to essence is not a return to a state from which man fell, but a tran- 
sition to a state where the evaluative language wherein the Fall and 
the essence/existence, distinction is expressed can no more be used. 

Essence empowers and judges that which exists (sc. exists,). 

It gives it its power of being, and, at the same time, it 

stands against it as commanding law. Where essence and 

existence (sc. existence?) are united, there is neither law 

nor judgment. But existence (sc. existencez) is not united 

with essence: (S.T., I., Pp. 203). 
We can now see that Tillich's aim is a coherent grouping of these slip- 
pery denotations and connotations of "essence."' In the last days, what 
a man is will become what he ought to be, not in that the finitude of 
man is removed, but in that its ontological inadequacy will be met by 
the power of Being-itself. Similarly, then also will a man become 
what he was before he fell, but, again, not in the sense of a return 
to a perfect state, but in the attaining of a special kind of fulfil- 
ment, the special potentiality for which once constituted the essence 


of man, unadulterated by existential, estrangement. 
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Appendix 3 
A polarity is the opposition of two qualities, tendencies or elements, 
which, despite their contrariety, are complementary or interdependent. 
The two contraries within the polarity are essentially one in such a 
way that neither could asi -- whether in the realm of thought or in 
the realm of reality -- without the coinherence of its opposite. Not- 
withstanding this fact, either or both of these poles can gain rela- 
tive independence. That is to say, one of them may attain predomin- 
ance by increasing tension against its opposite, but only up to a cer- 
tain limit. After this point is reached, both poles disintegrate, 
regardless of which had become the dominant factor, since their very 
being is their polar integrity. Tillich explains it in this way: 

A polar relation is a relation of interdependent elements, 

each of which is necessary for the other one and for the 

whole, although it is in tension with the opposite element. 


The tension drives both to conflicts and beyond the con- 
flicts to possible unions of the polar elements. Christian- 


ity and the Encounter of the World Religions (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1963), p. 55. 
For example, one can imagine a realm of nature beside or outside the 
realm of history but there 1s no realm of individuality without uni- 
versality. One may think of the two poles of a magnet, having differ- 
ent tendencies but the one cannot exist without the other. Other ex- 
amples from Tillich's theological ideas would include the three pairs 
of ontological elements ~- Individualization and Participation, Dynam- 
ics and Form, Freedom and Destiny. The first element of each of these 
pairs expresses what Tillich calls the self-relatedness of being, its 


power of being something for itself, while the second element expresses 


what Tillich refers to as the belongingness of being, its character of 
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being as part of the universe of being. (S.T., I., pp. 165, 174-186, 


198 and 200). 
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Appendix 4 
Angst or Angest. 

The terms Angst and Angest in Danish and German are translated 
into English in various ways. Price writes: "Dread is admittedly a 
poor translation of the Danish Angest (German Angst), but it has be- 
come now an established expression for Kierkegaard's category. Anxi- 
ety has been suggested by some - Tillich, for example, in The Courage 
To Be - but it is too precise an expression for the vague anxiousness 
which Kierkegaard talks about. Unamino's agonie is also too sharp 
and too self-conscious. Lowrie's suggestion of "agonizing premonition" 
(Kierkegaard p. 627) is not a very suitable compound. The most appro- 
priate word for it would appear to be the French angoisse, conveying 
the idea of a disturbing quiet, a shadowed foreboding, which is not 
quite conscious enough to become fear." George Price, The Narrow Pass 
- A Study of Kierkegaard's Concept of Man (London: Hutchinson, 1963), 
p. 79 n42, 

It is interesting that the word dread is used in some English 
translations for Sartre's angoisse and for Heidegger's Angst. See 
J.P. Sartre Existential Psychoanalysis, Trans. by Hazel E. Barnes (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953), and Existence and Being, Trans. 
and ed. W. Brock (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949), but in 
Being and Time, Trans. by John Macquarrie and Edward Robinson, (New 
York: Harper Bros., 1962), p. 505, both anxiety and dread are used 
by the translators. P.A. Schlipp states that anguish is preferable 
to dread and this word was chosen for Angst in the translation of 


Karl Jaspers' writings. See J. Thyassen, "The Concept of Foundering," 


The Philosophy of Karl Jaspers ed. P.A. Schlipp, (New York: Tudor 
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Publishing Co., 1957), p. 329. The English word anxiety was chosen by 
Tillich himself, and appears in all his works. 
Dread, for Kierkegaard is "'the insidious objectless anxious- 
ness which shadows every man, and which cannot be dismissed or 
explained away.' It is 'the presentiment of a something which is 


nothing..." "the alien power' which enslaves a man so that he is hyp- 
notized by what he fears... ‘the vertigo of freedom...’ ‘the first 
reflex of possibility..." ‘the reality of freedom as possibility prior 
to possibility...' 'a power loved and dreaded...' ‘the next day.'" 
(George Price, op. cit., p. 43). S. Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread 
(London: Oxford U.P., 1946), pp. 38f£f£ and The Journals (London: 
Oxford U.P., 1938), entries 402 and 967. 

In Tillich's writings, especially in The Courage To Be, anxi- 
ety is closely linked with courage. Non-being is the threat to being, 
and the inner awareness of that threat is, for Tillich, anxiety, an 
emotion which belongs to finite existence, . There are pathological 
forms of anxiety, which can be healed and removed. (C.B., pp. 64ff). 
But the experience of one's actual human finitude, or of the fact that 
non~being belongs to one's own being, is existential not pathological 
and cannot be removed. (S.T., I., pp. 191f). But it is in his book 
The Courage To Be that Tillich offers a systematic discussion of both 
anxiety and non-being. He introduces the concept of self-affirmation, 
(in other writings this is called self-actualization) to characterize 
the basic act of one's existing. (C.B., pp. 3, 20-22, 34). A dis- 
tinction is made between "“ontic," "spiritual" and "moral" self-affir- 
mation in man. The first is the fact that one is existent (i.e. ex- 


istent,) and is affirming himself. It seems to be one's actual 
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self-identity within the categorial system, or the organic and psycho- 
logical notion of self. As absolute non-being has a relation to the 
categories, it is absolute non-being which "threatens man's ontic self- 
affirmation, relatively in terms of fate, absolutely in terms of death" 
(C.B., p. 41). For, Tillich explains, the anxiety of fate and death 
is experienced in the pointless necessity (fate) and the radical con- 
tingency (finally death) which appear as the darker sides of the fact 
that one is delivered over to the spatio-temporal, causal system of 
reality. (C.B., pp. 42-45). It should be noted that the anxiety of 
the categories is that of "non-being, simply and directly," whereas 
the anxiety connected with the polarities is "the anxiety of not being 


what we essentially are," 


or relative non-being. (S.T., I., p. 199). 
Ontic anxiety "is the self-awareness of the finite as finite" 
and is the type of anxiety directed towards fate and death. Ontic 
anxiety is such because it is felt by a particular man towards his 
particular condition of finitude, towards the general categories, fate 
and death, as they particularly affect him. It is not anxiety because 
of some particular thing like the whereabouts of a lost child. As 
ontic, it is directly related to the ontological categories, especi- 
ally towards space as insecurity, and towards time, the central cate- 
gory of finitude as the "melancholy awareness" of transitoriness. The 
concept of tungsind, melancholy, is one used by Kierkegaard (see 
George Price, op. cit., pp. 48-51 and especially p. 81, n. 57). The 
anxiety about time and space becomes continually more concrete, and 
then centers in the anxiety about death. The anxiety about cause and 
substance comes to center in the anxiety about fate, for "fate and 


death are the way in which our ontic self-manifestation is threatened 
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by non-being."" (C.B., p. 42). (The four main categories of finitude 
are time, space, causality and substance. S.T., I., p. 193). 

The concept of anxiety in Tillich's writings must not be con- 
fused with the concept of fear. Though the concept of anxiety may be 
psychological, the importance of this concept of anxiety lies, for 
Tillich, in the ontological realm. Fear is psychological. Fear, as 
opposed to anxiety, has a definite object which can be faced, analyzed, 
attacked and endured. "It is being afraid of something" (C.B., p. 37). 
It is outside, i.e. caused by something external. But anxiety is in- 
side, a state caused by something internal, having no external object. 
(cf. Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread, op. cit., p. 38). 

Tillich sums up the position in this way: ''Non-being... 
threatens man's spiritual self-affirmation, relatively in terms of 
emptiness, absolutely in terms of meaninglessness. It threatens man's 
moral self-affirmation, relatively in terms of guilt, absolutely in 
terms of condemnation" (C.B., p. 41. For spiritual anxiety, see C.B., 
pp. 46-51; For moral anxiety see C.B., pp. 51-54.) The first of these 
threats, experienced as the anxiety of meaninglessness, is discussed 
by Tillich as the anxiety of doubt. Doubt means "the awareness of not 


having, that is, of failing meaningfully to possess spiritual con- 
tents. (C.B., pp. 48, 171 and 173). 

Tillich refers to this century as the "age of anxiety." (C.B., 
p. 35). It is interesting to note that W.H. Auden has entitled one of 
his poems with this phrase which he believes most accurately character- 
izes this period. (W.H. Auden The Age of Anxiety - a baroque eclogue 


(New York: Random House, 1947). Leonard Bernstein has composed 
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a symphony entitled The Age of Anxiety, the premiere of which was held 


in 1949. 
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Appendix 5 
Kairos. 

The appearance of Jesus as the Christ in historical time fol- 
lowing a period of preparation was a break-through of the first order. 
The moment of this break-through Tillich calls Kairos, "the right time," 
or "the opportune time" or "the fulfilment of time."" It not only ex- 
presses the dynamic movement of history but also sums up "the feeling 
of many people in central Europe after the First World War that a move- 
ment of history had appeared which was pregnant with a new understand- 
ing of the meaning of history and life." (P.E., p. 369). Tillich 
applied the notion of kairos not only in discussing history but also 
in dealing with problems of ethics and even of epistemology. (See 
"Kairos and Logos," Interpretation of History, pp. 123-175.) 

The term kairos should be contrasted with the term chronos. 
Chronos is clock time or measured time. (S.T., III., pp. 369-370; 
P.E., p. 33). Kairos stresses the quality of the time, while chronos 
measures the quantity of time. Kairos is the time of revelation, for 
the divine revelation has appeared at "the most propitious moment." 


The original entry of Jesus as the Christ is the "great kairos" but 


his manifestation is re-experienced again and again in moments of what 
Tillich calls "fragmentary ecstasy." Kairos, for Tillich has three 
senses: 


Kairos in its unique and universal sense is, for Christian 
faith, the appearing of Jesus as the Christ. Kairos in its 
general and special sense of the philosopher of history is 
every turning-point in history in which the eternal judges 
and transforms the temporal. Kairos in its special sense, 
as decisive for our present situation, is the coming of a 
new theonomy on the soil of a secularized and emptied auton- 
omous culture. (P.E., pp. 46-47.) 
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The awareness of kairos is "not a matter of detached observation but 
of involved experience" (S.T., III., pp. 370-371). Thus any age is 
ready for a further relative kairos if it is characterized by the 
openness of the individual. This does not mean that the age has to 
be necessarily more "religious" than any other age, but it must be 
"an age that is turned toward, and open to, the unconditional... in 
which the consciousness of the presence of the unconditional perme- 
ates and guides all cultural functions and forms. The divine, for 


such a state of mind, is not a problem but a presupposition" (P.E., 


De Aa) 
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Appendix 6 
New Being. 

The heart of Tillich's doctrine is the uniting once again of 
man with the ground of his being, and this means that salvation has an 
ontological level of meaning. That is to say, it corresponds to es- 
trangement as the category expressive of the ontological condition of 
man prior to his salvation. Thus salvation implies that which is not 
estranged. In fact "salvation is reclaiming from the old (estranged 
being) and transferring into the New Being." (S.T., II., p. 166). 

In man's actual existence, anxiety is rampant and the struc- 
tures of finitude become structures of destruction. From this condi- 
tion, there arises a human quest, (S.T., I., p. 23), a quest for New 
Being, that is, for a mode of being which is free from the negativi- 
ties of existence,. This quest for New Being can arise, because, even 
in the condition of Seren man is aware of the infinity to which 
he belongs. 

The appearance of New Being is the beginning of fulfilment and 
so marks the end of the old situation. It indicates the end of the 
reign of law, the law of "man's essential being standing against his 
existence, commanding and judging it" (S.T., II., p. 119). It means 
the end of that existence which is estrangement, ambiguity and disin- 
tegration. Tillich points out the "newness" of New Being, the begin- 
ning that heralds the end which has appeared in a personal life. This 
is as it should be for it could not be otherwise, for the only being 
with finite freedom is a person. The new Being manifest in the pic- 
ture of Jesus as the Christ represents the essential unity between Man 


and God. For essential God-manhood means that "there is one man in 
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whom God found his image undistorted, and who stands for all mankind - 
the one, who for this reason, is called the Son and the Christ." 
(Eternal Now, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1963, p. 76). See 
particularly P. Tillich, The New Being (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1955), and Kevan B. Osborne, New Being (Martinus Nykoff; The 


Hague, 1969). 
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Appendix 7 
Categories. 

In Aristotle's logic, the term "category" refers to (1) the 
predicate of a proposition and (2) one of the ultimate modes of lan- 
guage that may be asserted in predication, namely substance, quality, 
quantity, relation, place, time, state, position, action and passion. 

However, it must be acknowledged that commentators on Aristotle 
are not agreed as to whether Aristotle's categories in sense (2) above 
are a classification of the ultimate modes of language, or the ulti- 
mate kinds of things. As Moravcsik remarks: "it is also clear that 
Aristotle's way of parceling up the areas of predication into problems 
does not coincide with those ways that have been fashionable in recent 


times.'' (p. 96). 


See Aristotle's Categories and De Interpretatione trans. with notes by 
J.L. Ackrill, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963). 

G.E.L. Owen, '"Inherence" Phronesis X (1965), pp. 97-105. 

J.M.E. Moravesik, "Aristotle on Predication," Philosophical Review 


LXXVI_ (1967), pp. 80-96. 


Kant gave the word "category" a different philosophical use. 
For him a category is a structured principle exemplifiable in scientif- 
ically ascertainable facts. In a form of judgment, any of the twelve 
forms or relations, principles of the understanding, constituting nec- 
essary conditions of experience, are categories. Kant sought to give 
an exhaustive list of pure forms of understanding from the forms of 
judgment in the traditional logic. His list of categories comprises 
three each of quantity, quality, relation and modality, (I. Kant. 
Critique of Pure Reason trans. Norman Kemp Smith, (London: MacMillan, 


1952) B 106, 109, 202. Today the word "category" is used by 
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philosophers, if at all, for any supposedly ultimate type, without any 
settled convention about what it is a type of. Without ad hoc eluci- 
dation, the word is therefore nowadays a vague one. 

Russell considers categories to be the class of all entities 
which have some predicate significantly (meaningfully) predicated of 
them. "A and B are of the same logical type, if and only if, given 
any fact of which A is a constituent, there is a corresponding fact 
which has B as a constituent, which either results by substituting 
B for A or is the negation of what so results." B. Russell, Logic 
and Knowledge (London: Allen and Unwin, 1956), p. 332. This appears 
to be close to G. Ryle's conception of a category. G. Ryle, '"Cate- 
gories," Logic and Language (2nd Series) (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1955) p. 80 and The Concept of Mind (London: Hutchinson, 1962) p. 16. 
See also Max Black,"'Russell's Philosophy of Language,'' The Philosophy 
of Bertrand Russell (New York: Tudor Publishing Co., 1944), p. 235. 
For Tillich, "Categories are the forms in which the mind grasps and 
shapes reality" (S.T., I., p. 192). They are "principles" or "ulti- 
mate notions" (S.T., I., p. 164). From the theological point of view, 
there are, for Tillich, four main categories: time, space, causality 
and substance (S.T., I., p. 82). Though he recognizes quality and 
quantity as categories, these are not discussed because they have "no 
direct theological significance."' Tillich spells out the significance 
of the categories: ''They express the union of being and non-being in 
everything finite. They articulate the courage which accepts the 
anxiety of non-being. The question of God is the question of the 


possibility of this courage” (S.T., I., p. 198). 
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